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In the notice of this volume in a former number of the 
Journal, we pointed out the error of several of the considera- 
tions by which Mr. Williamson endeavors to show that “ the 
present Jews are not” in any relation “the lawful heirs of 
the Abrahamic will,” namely: 1, the fact that some of 
Abraham’s descendants, as those of Ishmael and Esau, were 
neyer subjects of the promises of that covenant; 2, that 
under the Mosaic polity, the perpetrators of certain offences 
were punished with death; 3, the pretext that those who 
apostatized to idolatry and were carried into captivity were 
exscinded from Abraham’s lineage, and ceased to have any 
relation to the covenant respecting his descendants; and 4, 
that those who at Christ’s coming rejected him, excluded 
themselves from the chosen people, and ceased to be heirs of 
any of the blessings that were promised to them. 

Having, as he supposes, established these great points, he 
endeavors to show that they are confirmed by the teachings 
of the New Testament. 
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“Paul, in the second chapter of Romans, after proving that 
circumcision did not constitute them heirs, since they were living 
under the new covenant, says: ‘For he is not a Jew which is one 
outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh. 
But he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter” Paul was here speak- 
ing of his own time, about twenty-seven years after the death of 
Christ, and proving that outward circumcision did not then consti- 
tute them the seed of Abraham, or properly Jews, but that a change 
of heart did, and so claimed for himself and his party to be the true 
Jews, the lawful seed and heirs of the promises of Abraham, or made 
to Abraham and David. To this we think agree the words of Paul 
to the Galatians iii. 7: ‘ Know ye therefore that they which are of 
faith, the same are the children of Abraham ;’ and, ‘ If ye be Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promises,’ 
v. 29, for, v. 16, ‘To Abraham and his seed were the promises made,’ 
Is it not here plainly declared that those who are Christ’s by faith 
are the seed of Abraham, to whom the promises belong, not only 
that part of the promise which referred to Christ, but all the legacies 
yet due to the lawful heirs of Abraham; and does it not imply that 
the other party who rejected Christ, and who now were as distinct 
from the disciples of Christ, as were ever Gentiles from Jews, were 
not heirs? though for seven years both parties were circumcised 
Jews. Nor does it seem to alter this conclusion at all that after some 
of the Jewish branches were broken off from this Jewish tree which 
still lives, Gentile converts were more numerously grafted in. The 
tree remained the same with some changed branches. 

“Could the apostle have declared in plainer language that circum- 
cision did not constitute a Jew; that lineal descent from Abraham 
did not constitute an heir of the promises; but that henceforth, 
under the gospel dispensation, true believers in Christ are now to be 
considered the seed of Abraham, and heirs of all the promises made 
to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and David, which are still unfulfilled, and 
so are still due to the house of Israel, and the house of Judah, who 
are the seed of Abraham. So that if the prophets speak of the house 
of Israel and Judah, or of the seed of Abraham, &c., of the present 
time, do they not speak of those who are in Christ, whom Paul calls 
the seed of Abraham, and heirs of the promises, in opposition to those 
who claim to be Jews.”—Pp. 75-77. 


Mr. Williamson here reasons as though the question 
debated by the apostle in the passages to which he refers, 
were, Who are the parties contemplated in the promise to 
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Abraham? “TI will make nations of thee, and kings shall 
come out of thee; and I will establish my covenant between 
me and thee, and thy seed after thee for an everlasting 
covenant; and I will give unto thee and thy seed after thee, 
the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession.” And he 
assumes that the subjects of that promise are not the lineal 
descendants of Abraham, any more than individuals of a 
wholly different descent; but such only as are the children 
of God by faith, and partakers of the spiritual blessings which 
are bestowed on the heirs of eternal life; and he accordingly 
infers, that when the prophets speak of the house of Israel 
and Judah, or of the seed of Abraham of the present time, 
they “speak of those who are in Christ, whom Paul calls the 
seed of Abraham and heirs of the promises, in opposition to 
those who claim to be Jews.” This, however, is very different 
ground from that on which he proceeded in his previous 
arguments. In them he admitted that in the covenant with 

_ Abraham, those who it was promised should descend from 
him, who should suffer oppression in Egypt for a period, 
and who should at length be put in possession of Canaan 
and enjoy it as an everlasting inheritance, were his lineal 
descendants, and the offspring of Jacob, who were led up 
from Egypt, and actually dwelt in the land of Canaan, with 
the exception of a short time, down to Christ’s advent and 
institution of the new dispensation ; and he maintained that 
they and their children exscinded themselves from the 
Abrahamic lineage, and disinherited themselves of their 
interest in the promises of the covenant with him, by their 
unbelief and rebellion. Now, however, abandoning that 
ground, and the assumptions he founded on it respecting 
exscision from the seed of Abraham and a forfeiture of heir- 
ship, he endeavors to show that the subjects of the original 
promise, and the persons denoted by the denominatives used 
by the prophet—‘the house of Israel and Judah,” and 
“the seed of Abraham”—are believers exclusively, who have 
the faith which Abraham exercised, and obtain thereby the 
justification to which he attained. 

This is truly an extraordinary change of views. If the 
position he now assumes is correct, none of his previous 
postulates and reasons are;,and his whole argument thus 
far is thrown away. How can the unbelieving Israelites 
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have forfeited an heirship to covenant blessings, in which 
they never had any interest—which were confined exclusively 
to persons of a particular character, without any reference to 
lineage, and persons of a character wholly different from 
theirs? How can they have exscinded themselves from a 
class and line to which they never in any sense belonged? 
What a charming acquaintance Mr. W. exhibits with the 
grounds on which he argues with so much confidence! 
What a splendid exhibition of his perspicacity, to devote one 
half of his volume to the confutation of the doctrine he 
maintains in the other! There is no method by which he 
can escape from this unfortunate dilemma, except by retract- 
ing the whole of his reasoning hitherto, or else abandoning 
the ground which he now assumes, and admitting that the 
covenant with Abraham did not respect those simply who 
were to exercise a faith like his and obtain a similar justif- 
cation, but contemplated his literal progeny alone, of the 
line of Jacob, without any consideration whether they were 
universally to be believers or not. 

But Mr. W. wholly mistakes the aim of the apostle in the 
passages to which he refers. Paul is not there inquiring 
whether according to the representation of the Scriptures, any 
are of the literal lineage of Abraham, except such as are 
believers; but is teaching what it is by which men are con- 
stituted the children of God, and obtain acceptance and eternal 
life, as Abraham did: and he shows that they become 
partakers of those spiritual blessings, not by virtue of a 
natural descent from Abraham, or reception of the seal of 
the covenant with him, but instead, exclusively by faith in 
God like that which he exercised, and which is counted to 
them for righteousness, as his was to him. There were 
Israelites both at Galatia and Rome who, while they pro- 
fessed Christ, relied for justification on their obedience to 
the Mosaic law. To correct their error, he taught them 
that they could not be saved in any way on the ground of 
law: that so far from it, the very object of their faith in 
Christ was to obtain justification from the curse to which the 
law doomed them; and that it was by a similar trust that 
Abraham himself found acceptance. ‘ We who are Jews 
by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the 
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faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the 
works of the law. . . . Even as Abraham believed God, and 
it was counted to him for righteousness. Know ye there- 
fore that they which are of faith, the same are the children 
of Abraham :”—that is, his children in the relation in which 
they obtain the spiritual blessings that are promised in the 
covenant with him. This was spoken exclusively to his 
lineal descendants, as is seen from the fact that it was they 
only who had been placed under the law, and had had 
opportunity to seek justification by obeying its requirements. 
He said to them moreover, “ Before faith came, we were 
kept under the law, shut up unto the faith which should 
afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was a school- 
master to bring us unto Christ that we might be justified by 
faith; but after that faith is come, we are no longer under 
a schoolmaster; for ye are all the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus: for as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ, have put on Christ.” And he added, finally, 
that in this respect there was no difference between Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free, or male and female, but all obtain 
_justification by faith in Christ; and that therefore if they — 
were of Christ, then they were “‘ Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise,” although they did not comply 
with the prescription of the Mosaic ritual; for the very 
object and effect of Christ’s interposition for them was, to 
redeem them from the dominion of the law, that they might 
receive the adoption of sons; and that being sons “ God might 
send forth the Spirit of his Son into their hearts,” iii. 23, 
29; iv. i-6. The question he discusses thus respects the 
method by which they who were the lineal offspring of 
Abraham were to become the children of God, and obtain 
acceptance with him. On the other hand, he shows that the 
covenant with Abraham indicated that the Gentiles also 
were to be justified by the same method. “And the 
Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the heathen— 
the Gentile nations—through faith, announced beforehand 
the glad tidings unto Abraham, in the promise, ‘In thee 
shall all nations be blessed.’ So then they which be of faith, 
are blessed with faithful Abraham.” Gal. iii. 8,9. He thus 
in these passages treats exclusively of the method in which 
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Israelites and Gentiles obtain justification with God; not of 
the question, as Mr. W. imagines, whether the lineal de- 
scendants of Abraham, or believers merely, whether Israelites 
or Gentiles, are heirs of the promise of a perpetual national 
existence and possession of the land of Canaan. There is 
accordingly no such confusion of the two races, or conversion 
of the Gentiles into the house of Israel and Judah, because 
of their justification by faith, as Mr. W. represents. So far 
from it, the clearest discrimination is maintained between 
them; the Israelites being exhibited as still Israelites or of 
the lineage of Abraham, who had formerly been subject to 
the Mosaic law; and the Gentiles exhibited as still Gentiles, 
while it is shown that the method in which they are justified 
and put in possession of the spiritual blessings with which 
Abraham was distinguished, is, notwithstanding their differ- 
ent nationality, precisely the same. 

But Mr. Williamson’s notion is finally confuted by the 
fact that none but the lineal descendants of Abraham are, in 
these or any other passages of the Old or New Testament, 
denominated his seed. He is wholly mistaken in the im- 
pression that mere Gentile believers are ever denoted by 
that term. That it is always employed in the Old Testa- 
ment to signify his lineal offspring admits of no debate. 
Thus, in the original promise to him, those who are called 
his seed are defined as those who were to descend from him. 
“And Abraham said, behold, to me thou hast given no 
seed, and lo, one born in my house is mine heir. And -be- 
hold the word of the Lord came unto him, saying, this 
shall not be thine heir, but he that shall come out of thine 
own bowels shall be thine heir. And he brought him 
forth abroad, and said, look now toward heaven, and tell 
the stars, if thou be able to number them; and he said 
unto him, so shall thy seed be. And he believed in the 
Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness.”—Gen. 
xv. 4-6. Here the seed that was promised him, and in 
respect to which he exercised the faith that was counted to 
him for righteousness, is expressly declared to be his own 
literal offspring, in contradistinction from the offspring of 
his steward, or any other that had been born in the rank of 
a servant in his family; and the belief accordingly by which 
he was justified, had reference exclusively to ‘hat literal 
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lineal seed, not to any other. To suppose that another race 
was also included in the promise, and that that race was 
finally to take the place of, and absolutely exclude his, is to 
suppose that he had no conception whatever of its true 
meaning; and that the faith, therefore, which was counted 
to him for righteousness, was no faith at all, in a most 
important part of that of which it is represented as a belief. 
The promise was equally specific and explicit also in all the 
other instances in which it was given. Thus in the assur- 
ance that he should be the parent of many nations, it is 
expressly shown that those nations were to be his lineal 
descendants. ‘ Behold my covenant is with thee, and thou 
shalt be a father of many nations; neither shall thy name 
any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be called 
Abraham, for a father of many nations have I made thee; 
and I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make 
nations OF THEE, and kings shall come out of thee.’— 
Gen. xvii. 4-6. And it was with this line of lineal de- 
scendants that God established the covenant which he 
made with him, and to them that he gave the land of 
Canaan as a perpetual possession. ‘And I will establish 
my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee 
in their generations, for an everlasting covenant; to be a 
God unto thee and to thy seed after thee; and I will give 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou 
art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting pos- 
session; and I will be their God.”—Gen. xvii. 7,8. No. 
language could possibly define the subjects of the covenant 
more absolutely as Abraham’s lineal offspring to the exclu- 
sion of all others. This is confirmed likewise, in the clear- 
est manner, by the promise to Sarah. ‘“ And God said unto 
Abraham, as for Sarai, thy wife, thou shalt not call her 
name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name be. And I will bless 
her, and give thee a son also of her; yea, I will bless her, 
and she shall be a mother of nations ; kings of people shall 
be of her. Then Abraham fell upon his face, and said in his 
heart, shall a child be born unto him that is an hundred years 
old? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear? And 
Abraham said unto God, Oh, that Ishmael might live before 
thee! And God said, Sarah, thy wife, shall bear thee a son, 
indeed; and thou shalt call his name Isaac; and I will 
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establish my covenant with Aim for an everlasting covenant, 
and with his seed after him. And as for Ishmael, I have 
heard thee; behold, I have blessed him, and will make him 
fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes 
shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation. But 
my covenant will I establish with Isaac, whom Sarah shall 
bear unto thee."—Gen. xvii. 15-21. Here it is thus again 
shown, that the nations of whom Abraham was to be the 
father, and the kings that were to come out of him, were to 
be the lineal offspring of Sarah; and Isaac, whom she was 
to bear, with his seed after him, was the seed exclusively 
which the covenant respected. As Isaac, therefore, was to 
be the literal father of all after him whom the covenant 
with Abraham respected, it is clear that the nations of whom 
Abraham was to be the father, were to consist exclusively 
of Isaac’s lineal descendants. ‘ 

On the other hand, the Gentiles were expressly discrimi- 
nated in the covenant from the seed of Abraham, and were 
explicitly mentioned as the subjects of that part of the 
promise which related to them; and that which was pledged 
to be bestowed upon them was—not that they should be 
made the lineage or seed of Abraham—but simply that 
they should be blessed through him. Thus the language of 
the original promise is, ‘‘I will make of thee a great nation, 
and I will bless thee; and thou shalt be a blessing..... and 
in theé shall all families of the earth be blessed.” —Gen. xii. 
- 2, 8. In like manner, on the interposition of the angel 
to intercept Abraham, as he was about to strike the fatal 
blow in offering Isaac, it was said, “By myself have I 
sworn, saith the Lord, because thou hast done this thing, 
and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in bless- 
ing, I will bless thee; and in multiplying, I will multiply 
thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which 
is upon the sea-shore, and thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” —Gen. xxii. 15-18. The Gentiles are thus dis- 
tinguished in the clearest manner from the seed of Abra- 
ham, and that which was promised, and which he believed 
in respect to them, was wholly different from that which he 
received and believed in respect to his offspring. 

These clear and emphatic specifications of the covenant, 
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which represent the two parties on whom the blessings 
pledged in it were to be bestowed, as to consist of the two 
great divisions of the human family—the descendants of 
Abraham in the line of Isaac, afterwards limited to the line 
of Jacob, on the one hand, and all the other nations of the 
earth on the other; and distinguish with equal clearness 
some of the blessings,—namely, a perpetual national exist- 
ence, a peculiar relationship to God, and an everlasting 
inheritance of the land of Canaan—that were to be con- 
ferred on the seed of Abraham, from those which were to 
be bestowed on the other nations, who were merely to be 
blessed through him and his seed: these specifications and 
distinctions, we say, render it wholly incredible that the 
place held in it by these two great parties was ever to be 
essentially changed; that in the progress of ages, the mean- 
ing of its terms was to be altered; that the offspring of 
Abraham was to cease to be the race meant by his seed, 
and Gentiles take their place, and be the only class to 
whom its blessings are promised. No grosser violation of 
its language can be conceived ; no doctrine can be advanced, 
that, if applied to the covenants, laws, promises, and pre- 
dictions of the Sacred Word generally, would more effec- 
tually divest them of all certainty of import, and strike from 
beneath us every ground on which a just and firm faith in 
them can be cherished. 

The term is employed also with this natural and exclusive 
signification, in all the other passages in the Old Testament, 
in which it is used to denote the offspring of men; and that 
is the sense likewise, and the only form in which it is used 
in the New Testament. There is not a solitary instance in 
which it is employed, as Mr. Williamson claims, to mean be- 
lieving Gentiles. This is too plain, in the most important 
passages in which it occurs, to admit of debate. Thus, Rom. 
ix. 7-9, “ Neither because they are the seed of Abraham, are 
they all children ; but in Isaac shall thy seed be called; that 
is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not the 
children of God ; but the children of promise are counted for 
the seed.” “For this is the word of promise, at this time 
will I come, and Sarah shall have a son.”—Gen. xviii. 10- 
14. Here the seed of Abraham are first defined as the 
children of his flesh; that is, offspring, of whom he was 
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literally the parent; and next as Isaac, his son by Sarah, in 
exclusion of his other son, Ishmael. No expressions could 
have been used that would have more absolutely limited the 
meaning to Abraham’s literal offspring by Sarah and his 
descendants. It is used in the same sense also in the follow- 
ing passage: “ For the promise that he should be the heir of 
the world, was not to Abraham or his seed through the law, 
but through the righteousness of faith; for if they which are 
of the law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise 
made of none effect...... Therefore, it is of faith, that it 
might be by grace; to the end the promise might be sure to all 
the seed ; not to that only which is of the law, but that also 
which is of the faith of Abraham”—that lived between the 
date of the promise and the gift of the law—‘“ who is the 
father of us all, as it is written, I have made thee a father of 
many nations, before him whom he.believed;..... who, 
against hope, believed in hope, that he might become the 
father of many nations, according to that which was spoken, 
so shall thy seed be. And being not weak in faith, he stag- 
gered not at the promise of God; but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God.... and therefore it was counted to 
him for righteousness."—Rom. iv. 13-22. Here the seed 
of Abraham, and the many nations of whom it was promised 
he should become the father, are explicitly defined as the 
seed who was promised and born to him of Sarah, and the 
seed of that promise, the belief of which was counted to him 
for righteousness, which was his literal son Isaac, Isaac’s 
son Jacob, and Jacob’s descendants. Such is its meaning 
also, Gal. iii, ‘Now to Abraham and his seed were the 
promises made. He saith not, and to seeds, as of many; 
but as of one: and to THY SEED, which is Christ,” v. 16. 
“ And if ye ba Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise,” v. 19. That in the first 
of these verses it is used, as in all the passages before 
quoted, to denote Abraham’s lineal offspring, is seen from 
the express exclusion of all other races; the limitation of the 
promise to his lineage; and the identification of that lineage 
as Isaac’s and Jacob’s, of which Christ was born. It is used 
with equal certainty also, with the same meaning, in the 
other verse ; first, because there is no reason for assigning it 
any other signification; and next, because those with whom 
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the apostle was reasoning were Jews; as is seen from the 
fact, that previously to their faith, they had been under the 
Mosaic law ; and the law had been as a schoolmaster to them 
to bring them to Christ. They were Israelites, therefore, as 
they alone had been placed under the Mosaic law. It is 
used also in that sense (v. 19) in the expression, “the law 
was added, because of transgression, till the seed should 
come to whom the promise was made;” as that is previously 
declared to be Christ, who was of the lineage of Abraham. 
It has the same sense likewise, Acts vii. 5, 6, ‘‘ He removed 
him into this land wherein ye now dwell, and he gave 
him none inheritance in it; yet he promised that he would 
give it to him for a possession, and to his seed after him, 
when as yet he had nochild. And God spake to him in 
this wise: that his seed should sojourn in a strange land; 
and that they should bring them into bondage, and entreat 
them evil four hundred years.” So also, Heb. xi. 17, 18, 
‘By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac, 
and he that had received the promises offered up his only 
begotten, of whom it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called.” There is no room for question that in all these 
instances it denotes Abraham’s lineal offspring. 

That that is its signification also in all the other instances 
in which it occurs in the New Testament is equally certain ; 
as Heb. xi. 11, “Through faith also Sarah herself received 
strength to conceive seed, and was delivered of a child when 
she was past age.” Luke i. 54, 55, “‘ He hath holpen his 
servant Israel in remembrance of his mercy, as he spake to 
our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed for ever.” John 
viii. 83, 87, “They answered him, we be Abraham’s seed, 
and were never in bondage to any man. I know that ye 
are Abraham’s seed, but ye seek to kill me.” Rom. xi. 1, 
“T also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Benjamin.” 2 Cor. xi. 22, “ Are they Hebrews? 
soamI. Are they Israelites? soamI. Are they the seed 
of Abraham? so am I.” Heb. ii. 16, “For verily he 
(Christ) took not on him the nature of angels, but he took 
on him the seed of Abraham.” The term does not, in any 
of these instances, admit any other sense than Abraham’s 
lineal offspring; and these, with those before quoted, are 
all the passages in the New Testament in which it is used 
in relation to him. 
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The assumption thus on which Mr. W. proceeds with so 
much confidence, that the terms, “the seed of Abraham,” 
and Abraham’s “seed,” are sometimes used in the Scriptures 
to denote believing Gentiles, is wholly mistaken. Not a 
shadow of ground exists for the pretext. It were not a 
grosser error to maintain that Abraham himself was a Gentile 
instead of a Hebrew. This error is not peculiar, however, to 
Mr. Williamson. There are many commentators who regard 
the apostle as representing Abraham as the father of all 
Gentile believers, and as implying therefore, that they are 
included in the seed that was pledged to him in the promise, 
the belief of which was counted to him for righteousness: 
The passages, however, to which they refer as authority for ( 
this opinion, yield it no support. 

The first is Galatians iii. 29; “ And if ye be Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 
But this does not teach, as Mr. W. and others would have 
us understand, that it was by their being Christ’s, that they . 
were constituted Abraham’s seed. So far from it, it was 
addressed, as we have already shown, to those who were in 
fact of Abraham’s lineage, and had been placed under the 
law as a schoolmaster, in order that they might be led to 
Christ. The meaning accordingly is, that if they who were 
Israelites by descent, had in fact been led by the law to 
Christ, then they were in truth, in the highest sense, the 
seed of Abraham, and heirs according to the promise. It 
gives no support therefore to the doctrine that Gentile believ- 
ers in Christ are also Abraham’s seed. 

The second is Rom. iv. 16; in which Abraham is said to 
be “the father of us all.” But that has an exclusive reference 
to his own lineal offspring; as is shown by the apostle’s 
quotation in proof of it, of the original promise, that God 
would make him “the father of many nations.” “:The 
promise therefore is of faith, that it might be-of grace, to the 
end that it might be sure to all the seed; not to that only 
which is of the law”—that is, to that part of his lineage whose 
period was betwixt the institution of the law at Sinai, four 
hundred and thirty years after the promise was given, and 
its abolition at the death of Christ—but to that also which is 
of the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all,” whether 
living betwixt the date of the promise, and the imposition of 
the law in the wilderness; or after the law was superseded 
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by the gospel. “ As it is written, I have made thee a father 
of many nations.” These nations accordingly are in the 
next verse expressly defined as his lineal descendants. “* Who 
against hope believed in hope, that he might become the father 
of many nations according to that which was spoken, SO SHALL 
THY SEED BE;” which is the promise that the many nations of 
which he was to become the father, should “come forth 
out of his own bowels,” in distinction from being merely 
born in his house, Gen. xv. 4,5. And finally, this is placed 
beyond doubt by the next verse, in which it is stated that 
he believed this promise, notwithstanding the deadness of 
his own and Sarah’s body seemed to render his becoming 
the father by her of a son, impossible—which shows that 
the nations of whom he believed he was to be the father, 
were the nations that were to descend from him by her, and 
to be therefore his lineal offspring. This passage thus con- 
futes, instead of sustaining the construction given it by those 
commentators. 

The third which they allege is, Rom. iv. 11, 12, of the 
import of which they equally misjudge. “ And he received 
the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised, that he might 
be the father of them that believe though they be not cir- 
cumcised, that righteousness might be imputed unto them 
also; and the father of circumcision to them who are not of 
the circumcision only, but who also walk in the steps of the 
faith of our father Abraham, which he had yet being uncir- 
cumcised.” The term father, in the first and second of these 
clauses, is used in its literal sense, to denote Abraham’s rela- 
tion to his lineal offspring; manifestly first, from the consider- 
ation that the argument has reference exclusively to his 
lineal descendants. This isseen from the question—“ W hat 
then shall we say that Abraham our father, hath obtained in 
respect to the flesh ?” which it is the apostle’s object to answer. 
That question relates to the covenant with Abraham, there- 
fore, the seal of which he received in his flesh, and that 
covenant, Gen. xvii. 1-14, respected him and his lineal 
seed, exclusively, with the exception of the servants of his 
house; there is no allusion in it to other nations. The 
apostle accordingly in the last clause, calls him “our father 
Abraham,” and afterwards, v.16, declares him to be the father 
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of us all,” meaning, as we have already shown, the “many 
nations’ who it was promised should descend from him by 
Sarah. Next, as the covenant of which circumcision was 
the seal, related exclusively to his lineal seed, that rite can 
have been the seal of that covenant only to his lineal seed on 
whom it was imposed, and could have indicated his relation 
as their father, therefore, only to believers of his own lineage. 
How could it bespeak his relation as father to races, or to 
individuals of races, who were not themselves circumcised ? 
How could it be a seal in any relation, to such as only knew 
it as a foreign rite, which not only was not obligatory on 
them, but which, after the institution of the gospel, it was an 
offence to practise? That it showed him to be the father of 
those who received it, or that they were his lineal offspring, 
is plain; inasmuch as it was the seal of God’s covenant with 
him and his lineal offspring; or a badge which they bore as 
his children; and it was to them a pledge that justification 
is by faith: but it was no such proof or pledge to other races, 
who neither had the seal itself, nor were parties to the cove- 
nant of which it was the seal. As the only way then, in 
which it showed that those who received it were his lineal 
children, was, that it was the peculiar badge of his lineal 
offspring; so that was the only way in which it showed that 
he was the father of those who bore it, and was a token to 
them that if they believed God, their faith also would be 
counted to them for righteousness. This is seen also from 
the consideration that the meaning of the statement, “he 
received the sign of circumcision «s to sve: rarepa in order that 
he might be father of all those that believe”—is not that he 
was constituted their father by that rite. It was not by his 
being circumcised, that he was constituted the father of his 
offspring; nor father of them who believe. If he is, in fact, 
the father of believing Gentiles, it must undoubtedly have 
‘been his fazth that constituted him such, not his circumcision. 
The meaning of the expression “ that he might be the father 
of all who are circumcised and who believe,” therefore, plainly 
is, merely, that he might be seen or shown to be their father; 
and that was shown by their bearing the badge which marked 
them as his lineal offspring. The apostle’s language and 
argument, thus viewed in every relation, indicates that the 
term father is used by him in its literal signification, to 
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denote him as the parent of his lineal offspring. And this 
is confirmed by the consistency of that literal use of the term 
with the apostle’s statement that Abraham received the sign 
of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which 
he had while uncircumcised, that he might .be the father of 
all them that believe, though they be not circumeised, that right- 
eousness might be imputed unto them also. For.as the sign 
was affixed to only one sex of his offspring, there were my- 
riads, and probably millions of his lineal descendants, who 
believed and were justified by faith, who nevertheless were 
not subjects of the rite; and there were periods, there is 
reason to believe, when many of his male offspring also, who 
had faith, through the peculiar condition of the nation, or 
the negligence of parents, were not circumcised. As the literal 
meaning of the term father is thus required by the apostle’s 
object, and is consistent with all the propositions which he 
utters, there is no necessary nor justifiable reason for assigning 
it any other signification. 

Should it, however, be thought that this conclusion, though 
sustained by so many considerations, is not without difficul- 
ties, and that it still may be deemed possible that the apostle 
meant to exhibit Abraham as the father of Gentile believers, 
as well as believers of his own offspring; the passage never- 
theless, even in that view, yields no support to Mr. William- 
son’s theory. For the term father, on that construction, can 
only be used metaphorically, to denote that Abraham, as 
their head or example, held a relation to Gentile believers in 
some respects like that of a father, and implies therefore, only 
that they sustain a relation to him that is in some respects 
like that of lineal offspring. Mr. Williamson, however, every- 
where assumes and represents, that believing Gentiles are 
the real seed of Abraham in the sense in which his own 
children were, according to the terms of the promise and 
covenant; and his argument depends for its validity on the 
truth of that assumption. If Abraham is not the father of 
Gentile believers in the sense in which it was promised, he 
should be the father of the seed that was pledged to him by 
Sarah, the belief of which promise was counted to him for 
righteousness; and if such believers are not his seed in iden- 
tically the sense in which Isaac, Jacob, and the twelve na- 
tions that sprung from him were; but are only like his 
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offspring, in the fact, that they also are subjects of a promise 
made to Abraham, that all nations should be blessed through 
him; that they walk in the steps of Abraham in believing 
the divine promise; that they resemble him and his believ- 
ing offspring in being justified by faith; then their relation- 
ship is not that which Mr. W.’s argument assumes and repre- 
sents. If they are only like the real seed, they cannot be 
the real seed itself. If he is only metaphorically their parent, 
he cannot be their real father. He cannot be their father 
therefore in the sense of the promise to him of a seed of the 
covenant, respecting which circumcision was the seal: nor 
can they be his seed in the sense of that promise and cove- 
nant, which respected his lineal offspring only. 

The whole ground on which Mr. Williamson builds his 
argument, is thus swept from beneath him. Grant him all 
that he can claim from this or any other passage, and it 
confutes, in place of confirming his theory; as it shows that 
Gentile believers are not the seed of Abraham in the sense 
of the promise and covenant, and sets aside the pretext 
therefore, that the lineal seed pledged in that promise have 
been excluded, and Gentile believers substituted in their 
place, and made the parties whom that promise literally 
denotes. His whole notion is a sheer absurdity, not only 
without a trace of authority in the word of God, but built 
on the boldest and most inexcusable perversion of its clear 
and indubitable teachings. 

It is not necessary to pursue him through the remainder 
of his volume, in which he endeavors to show that there are 
no predictions or promises in the word of God, of the final 
restoration and redemption of the Israelitish people; as he 
proceeds in it, on the same groundless assumptions as in his 
previous arguments, and assigns to the language of the pro- 
phets the same arbitrary and false meaning. Our readers, 
indeed, will perhaps think we have already bestowed on it 
a larger share of attention than it merits; but we deem it 
important that its mistaken principles, and its extraordinary 
violations of the Scriptures, should be pointed out, that it 
may be seen what the expedients are to which he found 
it necessary to resort, to give a color of truth to his pre- 
text, that the Iraelites are no longer the people whom God 
promised to Abraham as a seed, and engaged to perpe- 
tuate in a covenant relation to himself. 
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Art. Ii.—Fatsr Tracners; THEIR CHARACTER AND 
Doom. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


PERIODS that are marked by the prevalence of great doc- 
trinal errors, are usually periods also of false notions of piety, 
or vague and mistaken judgments of the characteristics that 
distinguish believers. And very naturally. As departures 
take place from the faith once delivered to the saints in 
regard to God, the method of redemption, or the nature of 
the salvation which Christ bestows; equal departures from 
the teachings of the Scriptures result almost of necessity 
respecting the nature of the views and affections that are 
the constituents of genuine piety, and distinguish the true 
from false worshippers. That the present is a season of nume- 
rous and fatal doctrinal errors, is very generally admitted. 
There is scarce an essential truth in the whole circle of theo- 
logy, that is not questioned and rejected by some part of the 
church. Some of the most palpable, the most wide-reaching, 
and the most deadly errors that have ever risen, involving 
the subversion of the whole Christian system, are openly pro- 
claimed from the pulpit, disseminated through the press, and 
taught systematically even in theological seminaries. Their 
propagators, however, lose thereby, with a large part of the 
community, very little either of reputation or authority. It 
is no obstacle whatever to their retention of their offices; it 
is no barrier to their recognition as true teachers and minis- 
ters of the gospel, by ecclesiastical bodies who profess to reject 
those errors. There have been repeated instances within a 
few years in which such bodies have openly treated what 
they admitted to be, or affected to regard as great errors, as 
of little significance, and proclaimed to the world that in their 
judgment, the denial of the fundamental truths of Christi- 
anity, and adoption of the most false and pernicious notions 
in their place, is no proof of a want of piety, and no disqua- 
lification for the office of a Christian teacher. And the 


impression seems to be widely spread through the church . 


that there is scarce any doctrinal error that may not be held 
by persons who are truly sanctified; and that there is nothing 
therefore in their speculations themselves of any of the false 
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teachers of the day that shows that they are not after all the 
genuine disciples and ministers of Christ. 

Such is not the view, however, that is given of false teach- 
ers in the Scriptures. The character there ascribed to them, 
is that of apostates. They are exhibited as indubitable ene- 
mies of God, as displaying in their career the most decisive 
proofs of treachery and malignity; and as left of him to carry 
out their principles to their natural results, and meet the 
retribution which such a course justly draws after it. Thus 
the man of sin, the representative of the great series of apos- 
tate teachers in the Greek and Roman churches, from the 
third century to the present time, is exhibited by Paul,—not 
as merely an imperfect believer; not as a well-meaning, 
though mistaken minister of the gospel, whose labors, not- 
withstanding their defects, are blessed and made the means 
of salvation to men; and who, despite his apostasy, is at last 
to meet the gracious welcome of a good and faithful servant; 
but instead, is depicted as a direct antagonist of God, a 
usurper of his titles, rights, and honors; an intruder into his 
temple and throne; andas resorting in his attempts to carry 
out his impious claims to all the treacherous arts which Satan 
himself employs to beguile his victims; and as using all the 
deceits and hypocrisies that unrighteous men employ to pass 
off their cheateries on the credulous and deluded. “ Let no 
man deceive you by any means’—into the belief that—“ the 
day of the Lord has come”—“ for” it cannot be “ except there 
come a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, 
the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above 

all that is called God, or that is worshipped; so that he as 
God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he 
isGod. And then shall that wicked one be revealed—whose 
coming is after the working of Satan with all power, and 
signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish, because they received 
not the love of the truth that they might be saved. For 
this cause God shall send them strong delusions that they 
should believe a lie, that they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
2 Thess. ii. 3-12. What delineation was ever drawn from 
which there was a more absolute exclusion of every trace 
that can belong to the children of God? What portrait ever 
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presented the haggard features of a daring and impious 
enemy of him and his government in more unmistakable 
distinctness and completeness? To suppose that piety, after 
all, may lurk under such a visage, that such a diabolical 
aspect may nevertheless be the expression in a measure of 
the guilelessness, meekness, truth, and love that reign in the 
hearts of God’s people, is to confound sin with obedience; 
is to mistake the darkness of hell for the serenity of heaven. 

A very similar character is given by the apostle of the 
individual false teachers who were to arise in the last times. 
Instead of adhering to the gospel, they are represented as 
departing from the faith, and giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctrines of demons. Instead of being upright and sin- 
cere, they are exhibited as deliberate deceivers, speaking lies 
in hypocrisy ; in place of shame or remorse, they are de- 
scribed as having their conscience seared with a hot iron, so 
that they are not disturbed in the perpetration of their crimes 
by compunctious emotions. “The Spirit speaketh expressly 
that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils; 
speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their consciences seared 
with a hot iron; forbidding to marry; and commanding to 
abstain from meats which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth.” Do any of the traits in this hideous portraiture 
belong to the children of God? The same character is 
ascribed to them also by Peter. ‘There shall be false teach- 
ers among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction: and many shall follow their 
pernicious ways; by reason of whom the way of truth shall 
be evil spoken of: and through covetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you; whose judgment 
now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation slum- 
bereth not.” The heresies or parties which these Yee 
@.déoxade, false teachers, are to introduce, are to be aipersis 
axwd«ias, heresies of perdition ; that is, parties, whose very busi- 
ness is to lead men to perdition—or of whose ministry that 
is the natural result; and they are themselves as false and 
malignant as their doctrines are; for they are prompted to 
their course by asordid and lawless selfishness; and they resort 
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to all the arts of hypocrisy and deceit to accomplish their 
objects, selling their victims like merchandise for money ; 
and duping them to consent to the sale by feigned words, 
and deceptive assurances that it is to issue in their everlast- 
ing welfare. And such is the portraiture that is given of 
them in every part of the word of God. They are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, whose object is to make a prey of the flock 
and glut on it their appetites; and who, accordingly, some- 
times make it the instrument of their sensuality, “ having eyes 
full of adultery and that cannot cease from sin ;” sometimes 
of their avarice, having a heart “exercised with covetous 
practices” and following “ the way of Balaam who loved the 
wages of unrighteousness;” and sometimes of their ambition, 
and pride, “ despising government,” speaking “ evil of digni- } 
ties,” uttering “ great swelling words of vanity,” and exalting 

themselves even above God, and endeavoring to reign over 
his subjects. 

And such must necessarily be the character of those who 
reject the great things of God and his salvation, and teach a 
false system in their place. They cannot have been born 
of the Spirit, or they would not apostatize from the funda- 
mental truths of the Christian system, and in their stead 
embrace alie. ‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin ;”—it is no longer his reigning character—“ for his seed 
remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God. In this the children of God are manifest, and the 
children of the devil.” A change is produced in regeneration 
that is radical and lasting. The selfish and malignant 
principles and affections that had before been predominant, 
are disarmed, and love, awe, trust, submission, and other 
holy affections enthroned in their place. And that revolu- 
tion is wrought through the instrumentality, or in the 
presence of the truth. They are begotten through the 
gospel. They are sanctified through the truth. A discovery 
is made to them in that decisive moment, of the glory of 
God’s character, and it is in the vision of its grandeur that 
they are transformed from enmity to adoration and love. 
They see, from the contrast, their own character; the work 
of redemption is unveiled to them; they discern its beauty ; 
they feel its suitableness to their wants, and embrace Christ 
as their Saviour in a rapture of trust, peace, and hope. 
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And these great realities flashed on them with a dazzling 
effulgence, and giving birth to such new and transporting 
affections, are never afterwards effaced, but remain under 
the quickening influences of the Spirit, like a new pervading 
and predominating nature, and exert their power in the 
same form, and rekindle and perpetuate the same love, awe, 
adoration, trust, joy, submission, humbleness, hope, and 
peace that sprang into being under their first impression. 
That they should subsequently give rise to directly opposite 
affections is obviously impossible. It is as impossible also 
that directly opposite views should ever be the ground of 
these peculiar affections. If a wholly different and false 
view of God, of his government, of the work of redemption, 
of the nature of salvation, is the ground of love, trust, joy, 
and hope, it is an infallible proof, that no true knowledge of 
God has ever been attained; and no true love of his charac- 
ter and submission to his authority has ever been felt. 
“Whosoever is born of God, sinneth not: but he that is 
begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked one 
toucheth him not.” ‘“ Whosoever transgresseth and abideth 
not in the doctrine of Christ hath not God. He that abideth 
in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the 
Son.” Tosuppose that an apostate whose faith is essentially 
false and in direct antagonism to the truth, can be a child 
of God, is as absurd, therefore, and self-contradictious as it 
were to suppose, that the love and. worship of God himself 
may wholly change their nature, and enmity become adora- 
tion, and rebellion obedience. 

The doom of such teachers is accordingly to correspond 
to their character. Rejecting God in the very relation in 
which they must submit to him in order to become his child- 
ren; refusing the salvation he proffers, and building their 
hopes on a wholly different foundation, he abandons them 
to the sway of their false principles and evil affections, and 
leaves them to meet the ruin to which they naturally lead. 
The strong delusions which they love, are allowed to prevail 
over them, and they are left to surrender themselves to the 
false beliefs which they cherish, that they may be seen to be 
what they are, and that the condemnation and punishment 
which they meet may be shown to be in conformity with 
their character. 
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Who then are these teachers, whose false doctrines form 
such decisive proofs that they are wholly strangers to God? 
What are the errors that constitute such an apostasy from 
him, as to render it thus certain that those who entertain 
them have no share in his salvation ? 

All errors are of that class that involve a direct rejection 
of Jehovah, and the substitution of a false Deity as the 
object of homage in his place. He that cometh unto God, 
must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him. He must approach him as a real 
existence, and must acknowledge and adore him in his true 
character and relations. Otherwise his homage, instead of 
being addressed to him, is directed to a wholly different 
being, or to a mere conception. Not to retain him in know- 
ledge, but to change the glory of his incorruptibleness into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and birds, and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things, and transform his 
truth into a lie, is to worship a creature instead of the crea- 
tor, and in place of glorifying, to offer the highest affront to 
his majesty. 

All errors are of that class that are a direct rejection of 
Christ as a Redeemer, and a substitution of another being in 
his place asa Saviour. ‘Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” ‘ Whosoever be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” “Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is of God. And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God. And this is the 
spirit of antichrist.” As a specific acceptance of him in his 
true character as Redeemer is an indispensable condition to 
a participation in his salvation; a rejection of him is a 
direct rejection of that salvation, and necessarily debars 
from its blessings. To set him aside and substitute another 
in his place as an object of trust, is to deny him in the most 
offensive form, and build on one who has no existence as a 
redeemer, and if not a nonentity, has none of the powers or 
prerogatives that are requisite to the bestowment of redemp- 
tion. . 

All errors are of that class that exhibit salvation itself as 
of an essentially different nature from that which Christ 
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bestows; or represent it as obtained by a method wholly 
different from that in which he confers salvation on those 
whom he redeems. He is to be accepted and trusted for 
such a redemption as he bestows; and he is to be accepted 
and trusted for that redemption in the precise method in 
which he confers it. To trust for a salvation of a wholly 
different nature, or for a salvation bestowed on wholly dif- 
ferent grounds, and through different means, is not to trust 
him. It is to trust an unreal being; a fiction of the fancy ; 
and for a redemption that is equally unreal. 

What forms of error, then, now prevail that may justly 
be considered as falling within these classes? What false 
teachers are there at the present day whose deity is wholly 
different from the Jehovah of the Scriptures? What teach- 
ers are there whose Redeemer is a wholly different being 
from Christ? and the salvation for which they look, an 
essentially different salvation from that which he bestows ? 
and who are,. therefore, to be regarded as apostates from 
God, that are indubitably to perish? We shall not attempt 
a full catalogue of them, but shall content ourselves with 
identifying a few of the most conspicuous and influential 
who hold a place in the church, and are engaged in the pro- 
pagation of their destructive doctrines. 

I. Of those, then, whose deity is wholly different from 
the Jehovah of the Bible, the first whom we shall desig- 
nate, are the philosophic speculatists of the Kant and Cole- 
ridge school, whose God is a mere idea or conception, not a 
real, independent, self-existent intelligence. That character 
of their deity is not only openly avowed by them, but 
results necessarily from their theory of man and the uni- 
verse. They maintain that all our perceptions of external, 
and our ideas of immaterial existences, are the mere creations 
of the mind itself, in the same sense as the shapes and fan- 
cies of dreams are; and that it is the mind accordingly that 
gives to the objects which they appear to respect, all the 
outwardness, realness, and independent existence, which 
they seem to possess. The universe is to them, therefore, 
altogether conceptional or ideal. It is the work of the 
mind, and exists only within it, or only as it is involved in 
the fleeting train of its delusive perceptions and ideas. 
There is nothing without that corresponds to these forms of 
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thought, or that is in any sense their ground or subject. Nor 
do they furnish any proof of the existence without of a uni- 
verse or God that corresponds to them. There is no logical 
connexion of the one with the other. If the mind is the 
absolute cause of all that takes place within it, that which 
takes place within it, plainly cannot indicate the existence 
of another and wholly different cause of itself existing exte- 
rior to the mind, and acting antecedently and independently 
of it. On their theory, therefore, an external universe, and 
an external, independent, self-existent, and infinite intel- 
ligence, creating and upholding it, cannot by possibility be 
the objects of knowledge to man. They cannot be supposed, 
without a contradiction of the system, to come within the 
sphere of our perceptions. If they in fact exist, they cannot 
reveal themselves to us; they cannot be brought within the 
sweep of our apprehensions, any more than though they had 
no being, or more than though we were ourselves devoid of 
intelligence. The God of Kant and Coleridge, therefore, by 
the necessity of their system, is a mere idea or conception 
that is the product of the mind exclusively, and that has no 
connexion whatever with anything external to the intellect 
that generates it; and thence has nothing external that 
answers to it, and of which it can serve as the name. This 
they expressly teach. “If we cannot have objective cer- 
tainty beyond the limits of sense’-—which on their theory 
are wholly interior—‘ what becomes of our ideas of sub- 
stance, of the soul, of God—ideas which all admit to be 
noumenal or supersensual?” ‘“ Reason,” says Kant, “can 
never assure us of their existence; attempt to deduce them, 
and you fall into endless paralogisms :—as ideas they exist, 
but only as ideas, for the senses cannot clothe them with 
outward reality.”—Morell’s Hist. Phil., p. 172. The same 
views were entertained by Coleridge. He says, “ Out ofthe 
principles necessarily presumed in all discursive thinking 
.... the human mind. ... forms certain essences to which, 
for its own purposes, it gives a sort of notional subsistence.” .. . 
“The stablest and most indispensable of those notional be- 
ings” .... are “but the necessary forms of thinking taken 
abstractedly; and... . they subsist wholly and solely in and 
for the mind that contemplates them. Where the evidence of 
the senses fails us, and beyond the precincts of sensible 
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experience,” that is, beyond the processes of our minds, 
“there is no reality attributable to any notion but what is 
given to it;” that is, but what is merely conceptional or 
supposititious. He holds accordingly that God has no 
reality but what is thus gratuitously ascribed tohim. ‘The 
hypothesis of a ONE ground and principle of the universe ;” 
that is, of a something that forms the universe out of itself, 
though “necessary as an hypothesis,” yet he holds, has “ only 
a logical or conditional necessity,” and it is by that hypo- 
thetical process, he maintains, that it is “ raised into the idea 
of the Livine Gop, the supreme object of our faith, love, 
fear, and adoration.”—Aids to Reflection, p. 100. His god, 
therefore, is nothing but a mere idea generated by the laws 
of his mind, to which, for a mere logical purpose, he gratui- 
tously ascribes a simply conceptional or imagined reality ; 
while the principle of his theory formally denies, not only 
that God has an actual, independent existence, but the pos- 
sibility also, on the supposition that he had a real external 
existence—of his being an object in any relation of our per- 
ception or knowledge. P 

These speculatists then, and those who adopt their philo- 
sophy, are undoubtedly false teachers and apostates. They 
as specifically disown and reject the Jehovah of the Scrip- 
tures, as they could if they denied that there is any god 
whatever. Their deity is as unlike and as exclusive of him, 
as Juggernaut or Baal. He is, by their own definition, a 
sheer nonentity ; neither being an object of knowledge, nor 
having any external existence. Instead of a self-existence, 
he is the mere product of the mind: instead of a creator, he 
is acreature. In place of external and unchangeable, his 
existence is only occasional, as the mind generates and re- 
produces it. It varies perpetually, as the conception varies, 
and it passes out of being, when it vanishes from the thoughts. 
It is impossible, therefore, that it should be an object of 
adoration, trust, and love, as a reality; and if it were, the 
homage paid it would be paid to a wholly different object 
from God. No more specific and absolute apostasy from 
Jehovah can be conceived. To suppose one who holds this 
theory is a worshipper of him, is as absurd and contradictious, 
as it were to ascribe that character to the worshippers of 
Moloch and Dagon. To suppose that they are Christians, is 
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as reasonless and preposterous, as it were to give that name 
to Paine, Rousseau, and Volitaire. 

Such are they also, who, like Schelling, instead of this 
idealism, entertain the theory of material or psychical pan- 
theism. They, in fact, differ very little from the school of 
Kant and Hegel, as they maintain essentially the same 
theory of perceptions and ideas; and their deity and universe 
accordingly, are as purely hypothetical or supposititious, as 
the notional ones are to which idealists ascribe a fancied 
external reality. Thus, Schelling held, that “ Before the 
time when creation began, we may imagine that an infinite 
mind, an infinite essence, or an infinite thought (for here all 
these are one), filled the universe of space. This then as the 
self-existent one, must be the only absolute reality: all else 
can be but the developing of the one original and eternal 
being.” This infinite something, which he denominates 
self-existent, and the absolute, is thus as purely conceptional 
or supposititious, as are the deity and universe of the idealist. 
He merely imagines its existence; and so vague is his notion 
of its nature, ihat it is immaterial to his theory, whether it is 
regarded as an infinite intelligence, an infinite essence, or 
only an infinite thought. It is not therefore, and cannot 
on his theory, be a reality to him; nor on the supposition of 
its real existence, can it by possibility come within the sphere 
of his knowledge. It is.as absolutely beyond his grasp, and 
wrapped in as impenetrable darkness, as though it were not 
an existence. It is impossible, therefore, that it should be 
an object of adoration and trust as a real and conscious in- 
tellizence; or if it were, that worship cannot be the worship 
of Jehovah. The supposition that it is, or can be, is not 
only immeasurably false, but blasphemous. No detraction 
can be greater, than to represent the adoration of such a 
mere hypothetical being, that is not only unknown and 
unknowable, but by the definition, absolutely unreal—is the 
adoration of the self-existent Jehovah, who is both known by 
his boundless works, and has revealed himself directly to 
patriarchs and prophets, to the whole Jewish people through 
his Son, and to multitudes of Gentiles from generation to 
generation, through his word. 

But besides these, there are other features of their theory 
that make their fancied deity infinitely unlike the Jehovah 
of the Bible. 
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Their object in framing this hypothesis of an infinite 
something denominated the Absolute, that produced the uni- 
verse out of itself, is simply to be able to account philosophi- 
cally or logically, for the existence of the finite things of 
which the phenomenal universe consists. They accordingly 
hold that all material and psychical finite existences, are but 
evolutions or unfoldings of that infinite something in those 
limited forms; that they are all therefore parts of God; that 
those of them, such as men, that are psychical, are God as 
an intelligence; and that it is in man alone, that God exists 
as an intelligence, and has a personality. Their deity, ac- 
cordingly, so far as he is an intelligent and personal exist- 
ence, is nothing but man, mankind, or humanity, as it subsists 
from period to period. It is therefore infinitely unlike Je- 
hovah. Instead of being God, it is a creature or assemblage 
of creatures. Instead of eternal and unchangeable, it is 
temporary and successive: instead of boundless, independ- 
ent, perfect, and holy, it is limited, dependent, weak, neces- 
sitous, ignorant, debased, unholy, and wretched. A worship 
paid to it, therefore, is not a worship of Jehovah. To offer 
it homage and adoration, is to reject him in the most absolute 
and impious manner, and substitute a debased and guilty 
creature in his place. If this is not apostasy from Jehovah, 
what is? If this is not to change the glory of the incorrup- 
tible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
to worship and serve the creature instead of the creator, what 
species of revolt, what blasphemous conversion of his truth 
into a lie, can deserve that name? 

This class of pantheists must therefore, like those of the 
ideal school, be regarded as utter aliens from the religion of 
the Bible. Neither their God, their faith, nor their worship, 
has anything in common with the Christian system. They 
are as devoid of all title to be ranked among the worshippers 
of Jehovah, the disciples of Christ, as the devotees of Brama 
and Buddh, or the sottish adorers of the Llama. 

II. Of those who directly reject Christ, we shall mention 
but three classes: those who contemplate him as a mere 
creature, and hold therefore that his office and work are 
those of a mere human teacher :—those who, professing to 
regard him as divine, yet represent him as no more divine 
than on their pantheistic theory all other human beings are ; 
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and those who substitute some other bzing or beings in his 
place. They altogether reject Christ who regard him as a 
mere creature who has no other office than that of a teacher; 
for he reveals and proclaims himself in the Scriptures as 
divine, as the self-existent, the creator, upholder, and ruler 
of all, and as not only an authoritative teacher, but as the 
Redeemer of men, who unfolds the way for their redemption 
from sin and its curse by his death, and who actually 
bestows, on the ground of his obedience and sacrifice, the 
blessings of renovation, pardon, and eternal life on all who 
become partakers of them. To contemplate him therefore 
as a mere man who has no other function than that of a 
simple teacher, is to reject him altogether in his relation as 
a Sa iour, in which he is to be received in order to a par- 
ticipation in the blessings of his redemption. Faith in such 
a mere teacher, is not faith in the Eternal Word incarnate 
in our nature, crucified for our sins, raised for our justifica- 
tion, and reigning on the throne of the universe for the 
completion of our redemption. Instead, the rejection of 
him in these great characters and offices is the very definition 
of that unbelief which draws after it, by the most indubitable 
necessity, the sentence to eternal death. 

He is rejected also by those who, with Schelling and other 
pantheists, maintaining that all men are outbirths of the 
deity, or God in finite forms, teach that Christ is no more 
divine than any other individual of the race: for their 
theory implies that he had no consciousness nor personality 
anterior to his becoming man, and denies therefore that he 
is the creator of the world, that he is the Messenger Jehovah 
who revealed himself to the patriarchs and prophets, and 
was the Mediator from the beginning between the Father 
and men. They reject him therefore in his true nature and 
character, and put their trust in a mere conceptional or 
fictitious Saviour. 

Their pantheistic theory leads them also to a wholly false 
notion of his work. If, as they maintain, men are God in 
finite forms, it is manifest that Christ must have come to 
redeem God, not mere creatures wholly distinct from him 
and unlike him in nature and character. Faith in him 
therefore in such a relation, must be a wholly different act 
from faith in him as the Redeemer of men who are creatures 
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distinct from God, and dissimilar in character, condition, and 
nature. But if men are God in a human form, and al] their 
acts and affections are his, how can it be supposed that they 
need a redemption by an expiatory sacrifice, and a justifica- 
tion by grace? How can an individual of such a race of 
divinities be supposed to ransom the others, or any portion 
of them, by such a measure? He plainly cannot. This 
appalling difficulty is felt by these speculatists, and though 
evaded, has led them in effect to deny that Christ is a 
redeemer, and to maintain that the object of his death, resur- 
rection, assumption to heaven, and investiture there with 
supreme power, is simply to indicate and exemplify the 
nature of the salvation that is to be bestowed on men; or 
show that they are to be released from the evils with which 
they are now overwhelmed, and raised to an immortal and 
blissful life. But that is to deny the real object and effect 
of his death, and make him, instead of a redeemer, the subject 
himself of a redemption, which they hold, is, irrespective of 
his death, to be bestowed on others. They place the ground 
of redemption, therefore, altogether out of his work, and 
divest faith in him of identically that element which is 
essential in order to a participation in the salvation he 
bestows. To believe in him as a Saviour without any 
reference to his death, or as a Saviour of God instead of 
creatures, as a subject of redemption, instead of its author 
and bestower, is not to believe in him at all as Christ cruci- 
fied, the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world. It is to deny the Lord that bought them, and sub- 
stitute in his place a phantom of their own creation, and is 
therefore an a/pecis awwdrias, a heresy that will bring on them 
swift destruction. 

They reject him also who assign his peculiar offices 
to other beings; such as those who look to the priest 
to make expiation for their sins, and to the intercessions 
of angels and saints for the obtainance of the divine favor. 
They disown him as effectually in those relations, as 
they would if they did not at all acknowledge him as a 
Saviour. They build their reliance for salvation as abso- 
lutely on others, as they could if they formally rejected him 
as a sacrifice and intercessor. As in the offering of the mass 
no expiation is made, any more than in any other senseless 
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act, faith in that impious imagination, instead of faith in 
Christ, is expressly founded on a distrust in his sacrifice as 
inadequate, or ineffective to the necessities of the offerer ; and 
must necessarily therefore involve him in the most exacer- 
bated guilt and condemnation of unbelief; and as no such 
intercessions as are ascribed to the saints are ever made by 
them, or are possible, faith in them, instead of faith in Christ, 
is founded on a distrust of the efficacy or reality of his 
intercessions, and must necessarily therefore draw on the 
disbeliever in his intercessions, the penalty of the most 
specific and impious unbelief. They are apostates therefore 
from him, and must of necessity by their distrust on the one 
hand, and false faith on the other, bring upon themselves the 
doom he assigns his enemies. 

III. There is a far more numerous class whose doctrines 
are false and destructive respecting the character and condi- 
tion of mankind, the nature of the salvation God bestows, 
the means through which it is conferred, the authority of the 
Scriptures, and the proper objects and grounds of religious 
faith. We shall enumerate only some of the most conspicu- 
ous that prevail at the present time. 

1. Such are they, who teach that men stand in no need of 
a redemption ; that they are essentially virtuous and entitled 
to the divine approval; that it were unjust in God to punish 
them for ever for their faults in this life; and that they may 
safely rely on his goodness for a happy immortality, without 
the intervention of a mediator to procure that blessing for 
them by the expiation of their sins, and the renovation of 
their hearts. As they thus specifically deny their need of 
redemption, they plainly cannot participate in the salvation 
which Christ bestows, in order to which faith in him is an 
indispensable condition. In open war with God’s govern- 
ment and irreconcilable enemies, their destruction is as ine- 
vitable as it would be were there no salvation. To suppose 
it can be otherwise, is to treat the denunciation by the gospel 
of death on the unbelieving as a mockery. “He that 
despised Moses’ law died without mercy. Of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath count- 
ed the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an 
unholy thing, and hath done despite to the Spirit of grace ?” 
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2. Such are they also, who, while they hold that a deli- 
verance of the mind from the dominion of evil is necessary, 
yet maintain that from its nature as a moral agent, it is impos- 
sible to God to work that deliverance by the influence of his 
Spirit, and that if it is turned from rebellion to obedience, it 
must be by its own unassisted act. They exhibit God as 
undertaking a redemption through the mediation of Christ, 
which he is unable to accomplish. They represent man as 
altogether out of the sphere of his moral jurisdiction; as 
placed by his very nature beyond the reach of a renovating 
and saving power from him; and therefore deny the whole 
ground on which the work of redemption proceeds, and spe- 
cifically reject the deliverance from the dominion of sin which 
Christ bestows through the new-creating power of the Spirit, 
which is the only renovation that is known tomen. By that 
rejection, they preclude themselves, therefore, from his salva- 
tion, as absolutely as they would if they denied the fact itself 
and necessity of a redemption. 

8. Such are they also, who deny that Christ’s death was 
expiatory, and who therefore, instead of a Saviour, regard 
him as a-mere teacher. For they reject him in the identical 
relation in which he is to be received and trusted in order to 
a participation in his salvation. Instead, therefore, of wash- 
ing their robes and making them white in his blood, they deny 
that he has bought them, count his blood an unholy thing, and 
debar themselves from the blessings it was shed to procure. 

4. Such are they who represent the change wrought in the 
mind by which it becomes a partaker of spiritual life, as 
wrought by the sacraments or the priest, instead of the divine 
Spirit. For they wholly misrepresent the process of redemp- 
tion, ascribe the work of Christ and the Spirit to a wholly 
different agent, and lead the sinner to place his trust for sal- 
vation on altogether a false ground. The sacrament being 
made the object of faith instead of Christ, he is as really 
rejected as though he were not acknowledged in any rela- 
tion as a Saviour. 

5. Such are ‘they, likewise, who deny the justification of 
men by grace through faith in the blood of Christ; and 
maintain that some act which they exert, or some effect 
wrought in them by the sacraments, is the ground of their 
pardon and acceptance; for they reject Christ in the very 
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relation in which he must be trusted, in order to a participa- 
tion in his salvation; and debar themselves as certainly there- 
fore from the benefits of his death, as they would if they dis- 
owned and dishonored him in any other respect. 

6. Such are they who teach that it is by the intervention 
of saints, angels, or men, that the favor of God is procured, 
and rely on their intercessions or merits for pardon and life. 
For as they reject Christ in his office as intercessor and deliver- 
er, and build their hope of redemption on other and imagin- 
ary mediators, they preclude themselves as necessarily from 
the benefits of his death, as they could by disowning him in 
any other relation. 

7. Such are they also, who, rejecting the Scriptures as the 
word of God, and denying the possibility of an objective reve- 
lation from him, instal themselves in his place, and claim 
that their own opinions and sentiments are to be taken as the 
true criterion of right, and a manifestation of his will. They 
wholly disown him as their lawgiver, deny the reality of the 
government in all its parts which he is exercising, and neces- 
sarily, therefore, debar themselves from the benefits of the 
work of redemption. 

8. And, finally, they are such also, who pretend that 
revelations are made to men by the spirits of the dead, and 
who look to them for a knowledge of God and a future life. 
For they, as a body, expressly reject the Bible as a divine 
revelation, denounce the views which it gives of God and 
his government as deceptive, disown the work of Christ, and 
place their expectation of a future happy life on a wholly 
different ground. They are, in the most emphatic sense, 
therefore, deniers of the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves that destruction which is denounced on 
those who reject him. 

The faith of each of these classes is thus the direct con- 
verse of that which is required by the gospel in order to 
salvation, and indicates that they who entertain it, instead of 
being enlightened and renewed by the Spirit, are strangers 
to the peculiar views and affections that are characteristic of 
the sanctified; and are to be disappointed, therefore, in their 
hopes of eternal life. A trust cannot be true and safe that 
rests wholly on what is false; a structure cannot be stable 
whose foundation is but sand. 
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It will perhaps be said, however, that though these parties 

reject great and fundamental truths of the Christian system, 

and truths, the non-reception of which seems to indicate a 

fatal estrangement from the whole; yet they do not in fact 

deny the whole, but admit many truths, and may, therefore, 

notwithstanding their errors, be true teachers and true 

believers. But we reply, at this very point, we apprehend 

these false teachers and their apologists make the fatal mis- 

take of assuming that the admission of certain general 

truths,—such as that there is a God, that men need salva- 

tion, that it is placed within their reach,—is itself a proof,of 

renovation, and all that is requisite to insure acceptance with 

God. Noerror, however, could be greater. The mere intel- 

lectual assent to those and similar truths is no indication of 

a renovation of the mind; for while they are known and felt 

to be true, they may be the object of dislike and hatred 

instead of love. Moreover, to believe in a God merely, is 

not to believe in Jehovah; to believe in a Saviour, is not 

necessarily to believe in Christ; and to rely on something for 

a salvation, is not of course to embrace that specific salvation 

which Christ bestows, and in the relations in which he con- 

fers it. Instead, in a thousand instances, it has its ground in 

a total alienation from him, and is as direct and formal a 

rejection of him as a disbelief of his being would be. If 

simply to believe in a God is enough, why were not the 

adorers of Baal as true worshippers as the adorers of Jeho- 

vah? If merely to offer sacrifices was enough, why did not 

those who sacrificed to Moloch obtain expiation and pardon, | 

as much as those who sacrificed to Jehovah? If simply to 

entertain a trust for pardon and eternal life is enough, what 

superiority has Christianity to Paganism, Mahometanism, or 

the religion of the man of sin? Yet there are many at the 

present time in the church, and not a few even in the minis- 

try, who seem to suppose that nothing more is necessary to 

constitute one a genuine Christian, and insure him a part in | 

the blessings of the salvation which Christ bestows, than 

simply to admit that there is a God, a redeemer, and a sal- 

vation, and to designate them by the names by which those 

of the Christian system are distinguished. To change the. 

glory of the incorruptible God into an image framed by a 

besotted reason or lawless fancy; to regard him as a mere 

VOL. VI.—NO. II. 
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idea, as an unconscious and impersonal Absolute, or as exist- 
ing only as a conscious intelligence in creatures and men, is in 
their estimate no apostasy from him, and no disqualification 
for his favor. In like manner, to deny the deity, the expia- 
tion, and the intercessions of Christ, and contemplate him as 
only an idea, or a mere man, is not in their judgment to 
reject him, nor a disqualification for the blessings of redemp- 
tion. And so, simply to trust fora salvation, though it be on 
the mere ground of works, of the elevation of a wafer, of the 
act of a priest, of the intercession of saints, and wholly irre- 
spective therefore of the merits of Christ, and the renewing 
influences of the Spirit, is deemed all that is necessary to 
constitute a true faith, and insure all the blessings that are 
promised to true believers. But this, instead of the true wor- 
shippers, is precisely the character of apostates, who change 
the truth of God into a lie, who pay their homage to crea- 
tures, and build their hopes on them instead of him. To sup- 
pose that they are notsuch, and that their doctrine is not a doc- 
trine of perdition, is in effect to-deny that there can be an 
apostasy ; and treat the distinction between truth and error, 
belief and unbelief, as a senseless fiction, a bodiless shadow. 

It will perhaps be said, that although these parties are 
indeed, in a very important sepse, false believers and false 
teachers, yet they are sincere in their errors, and ought not, 
therefore, to be regarded as altogether apostates from the 
Christian faith, We answer first, that it is not necessary 
that they should reject every part of the Christian system, 
in order to apostatize from it. It is to apostatize, to deny 
and reject its great essential truths, and teach a method of 
salvation that differs from it in principle, or build a hope of 
acceptance with God on a different ground. Thus Paul 
exhibits those who taught another method of justification, 
as preaching another gospel, and denounces on them an 
anathema, though they should be angels from heaven.’ Peter 
represents those as introducing a destructive heresy, who 
denied the Lord that bought them, and bringing on them- 
selves a quick perdition. 

Nor is the fact that they are sincere in the belief and 
advocacy of their false doctrines, any proof that they are not 
in alienation from God, and heirs of condemnation. So far 
from it, their sincerity is a decisive indication that they are 
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in reality what their errors imply. As they intelligently 
and sincerely reject the Jehovah of the Scriptures, the Christ 
of redemption, and the salvation which he proffers, and 
build their hope of eternal life on another ground, their 
alienation from God and obnoxiousness to death, is for that 
very reason indisputable. The certainty of their non-reno- 
vation and non-participation in the blessings of redemption, 
instead of being weakened, is confirmed and made propor- 
tional to the strength and sincerity of their unbelief. 

Their sincerity in their errors, however, does not necessarily 
imply that they are always candid and upright in the pro- 
fession they make in conjunction with them, of belief in the 
truths of the Christian system, on other subjects. Instead, 
the probability of their disingenuousness in'the one, is just 
in proportion to the certainty of their sincerity in the other. 
The false teachers, accordingly, whose character is drawn in 
the Scriptures, are universally exhibited as hypocrites, who 
-make their Christian profession a means of obtaining worldly 
and selfish ends. Their procedure is “according to the in- 
working of Satan, with all lying wonders, and all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness.” They “speak lies in hypocrisy, 
having their conscience seared with a hot iron.” “They are 
lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, false 
accusers, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, having a form 
of godliness, but denying the power thereof.” 

And that is, very generally, the character, we believe, of 
the errorists of the present day, whom we have specified, who 
continue to profess to receive the doctrines generally of the 
Christian system. Thus, that those who favor the doctrines 
of Romanism are sincere in their errors, no one needs to 
doubt ; but who, after the deceptions and hypocrisies that 
have characterized that class for fifteen or twenty years, can 
now place any trust in protestations that may be made by 
them, that they still continue in the Protestant faith? As 
the two are wholly inconsistent, their sincerity in the one is, 
of necessity, a proof of their hypocrisy in the other. In like 
manner, those who, twenty years ago, denied the renovation 
of the mind by the Holy Spirit, and maintained that from 
the nature of a moral agent, it is impossible to prove that 
God can prevent him from sinning, were doubtless sincere 
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in their error; but who can suppose they were upright in 
the professions they continued at the same time to make, of 
faith in all the great doctrines of the gospel respecting atone- 
ment, intercession, the Spirit’s influence, foreknowledge, 
election, perseverance, which that error contradicts and over- 
turns? Noone. It was the conviction, generally felt, that 
those professions were wholly unreliable, more than anything 
else perhaps, that arrested the progress of the party, divested 
its leaders of their influence, and consigned them to the neg- 
lect and disgrace into which they fell. So also the disciples 
of Kant, Coleridge, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and other 
pantheists, are perhaps sincere in their theories of God as a 
mere idea, or impersonal essence, embodying himself in a 
finite form in man, in their rejection of Christ as a redeemer 
by his expiation, in their disbelief of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and in their substitution of a vague naturalism in 
place of the faith, repentance, love, and holiness enjoined in 
the Bible; but who can persuade himself, that holding their 
destructive errors, they are upright in the pretences they 
continue to make, that they still receive and cherish with 
unabated trust and love, the great doctrines of the gospel, 
which their theories directly contravene? No one. It 
were to treat them as wholly divested of judgment, to 
suppose that they give their assent to such opposite sys- 
tems. They are undoubtedly as hypocritical in their pro- 
fession of the truth, as they are sincere in the belief and 
inculeation of their errors. That false teachers are wholly 
estranged from God, is thus often known by their deceptive 
professions, their selfishness, their avarice, and their ambi- 
tion, as well as directly by the errors which they teach. 

It will perhaps be said, that though the errors we have 
specified are great and mischievous, and if held with a full 
perception of their import, doubtless bespeak a total aliena- 
tion from God, yet many who teach them are probably but 
imperfectly aware of their real character, and therefore may 
not intelligently reject the truths which their false doctrines 
deny. Admit that it is so, as it undoubtedly often is; and 
we answer, it still does not follow that they actually see and 
hold the truths which their errors contravene. So far from 
it; the fact that they do not perceive the antagonism of their 
errors to the great teachings of the Bible, shows decisively, 
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that they have no clear apprehension of those teachings, and 
indicates therefore, that.they have not been enlightened by 
the Spirit, and created anew after the image of God, in know- 
ledge and righteousness; but are still in the blindness and 
alienation of unbelief. For if they have been turned from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
how is it that they do not see the contrariety of their errors 
to the great truths to which they are opposed? If the disci- 
ples of Kant, Coleridge, and Schelling, for example, have had 
the eyes of their understanding opened to behold the great 
things of God, as they are revealed in his word, and been 
made to feel their relations to him, and filled with awe, trust, 
love, and adoration; how is it that they do not see the error 
of their theory, that he is but an idea, an unconscious es- 
sence, or a complication of human intelligences? If the 
disciples of Pusey and Newman truly understand and re- 
ceive the great doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice and intercessions, 
and the gracious justification of believers by faith, how is it 
that they do not see the incompatibility with them, of their 
offering another sacrifice, invoking other intercessors, and 
relying for pardon and acceptance on works? If the disci- 
ples of Schleiermacher and Morell really believe Christianity 
to be a divine institution, how is it that they do not see the 
inconsistency with it, of their denial of the inspiration of the 
prophets and apostles, who first taught it, and of the possi- 
bility of a supernatural revelation tomen? Such a confusion 
of incompatibilities would be impossible. . The propositions 
are palpable opposites, and cannot both be held by one who 
comprehends them. The fact that these parties hold their 
several errors, is thus a proof that they have not a genuine 
knowledge and belief of the truths which they reject, and 
indicates therefore, that the very reason that they are not 
aware of the full import of their false doctrines, is, that they 
are not taught of the Spirit of God, but are yet in the dark- 
ness and alienation of unbelief. 

Such being the nature of these false doctrines, what can 
be plainer, than that it is the duty of the friends of truth to 
treat them as doctrines of perdition, by confuting and de- 
nouncing them, and to refrain from all acts that can imply 
an acknowledgment of their propagators as true teachers? 
This duty is indeed but very imperfectly realized by many. 
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There are thousands who profess to reject them as errors, 
who nevertheless act in respect to them, as though they were 
of no vital significance, and form no reason that those who 
teach them should not be recognised as the true ministers of 
Christ. In fact, some of the most effective co-operators of 
the apostates of the day, are undoubtedly those who affecting 
not to have embraced their doctrines, but to adhere to the 
orthodox faith, still recognise them as true Christian teachers, 
and discountenance and reproach those who expose their 
errors, and endeavor to guard the churches against their 
pernicious influence. For by the sanction they thus give, 
they enable these deceitful workers to impose on the unsus- 
pecting, by their false professions, and to spread their fatal 
doctrines without obstruction. That those who thus sanc- 
tion them can be no sincere friends of the truth, is sufficiently 
apparent. If they are not, like many of the apologists for 
the great Romanizing heresiarchs of the day, converts in fact, 
to the dogmas they pretend to reject, they can have no insu- 
perable objection to them: some personal or party interest 
has a higher consideration with them than the truth, and 
they are ready to throw their weight into whichever side of 
the scale will best subserve their selfish ends. They are in 
reality, therefore, among the most mischievous enemies of 
the cause of Christ, and will undoubtedly, in the end, be 
found as total strangers to him, as the false teachers are to 
whom they give their sanction. Too timid, too much the 
creatures of worldly policy, too much the votaries of party 
and ambition, to lisp a syllable in vindication of the most 
essential truths of Christianity, when it will cost them a per- 
sonal sacrifice, were they placed in the condition of the an- 
cient confessors, can any one doubt that they would renounce 
the Christian name, rather than meet the penalty of fidelity ; 
that they would be found among the offerers of incense to 
the idol, rather than the witnesses of Jesus at the scaffold 
and the stake? Yet the obligations to a faithful testimony 
to the truth are as absolute now, as they were then; and 
those who now prove recreant to their duty, give as decisive 
proof that they are not the disciples of Christ, as the faithless 
did in that age. ‘Whosoever transgresseth and abideth not 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in 
he doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son. 
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If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house, neither bid him God speed. 
For he that biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his evil 
deeds.” What a change would be wrought in the policy of 
thousands of the conspicuous and aspiring, were this duty 
felt? How instantly would the popularity expire of not a 
few who are now the objects of much admiration and praise, 
were this great injunction obeyed by those who aim to guide 
the judgment of the church, and determine who shail enjoy 
the honors of reputation and influence! 





Art. II].—MErcANTILE MoRALs; or, ‘Thoughts for Young 
Men entering Mercantile Life, by WILLIAM Howarp Van 
DorEN, Pastor of the Second Reformed Dutch Church of 
Piermont, N. Y. New York: Charles Scribner. 1852. 


TxIs volume on the duties and dangers of young men who 
are entering on a commercial life, is especially timely, from 
the great numbers that are now engaging in mercantile 
pursuits, and the unusual hazard to which they are exposed 
from the great prosperity that prevails, and the spirit of 
adventure and speculation which it is generating. There is 
no one who stands in such need of being reminded-of the 
perpetual obligation of truth and justice as the merchant. 
His business consists almost entirely in communication with 
his fellow men, and thence a power and art of influencing 
and persuading them, is one of his principal means of 
success. He is consequently, unless eminently wise and 
upright, under a perpetual temptation to indulge in over- 
statements, unreasonable persuasions, and deception, to 
accomplish the purchase or sale «f his merchandise on terms 
that are peculiarly favorable to his interests. It is not so 
with the agriculturist, the mechanic, or the navigator. 
They deal mainly with brute matter, which presents no 
occasion for misrepresentation, and offers no temptation to 
treachery or fraud. The husbandman has no opportunity 
for deception in breaking up his grounds, sowing his seed,» 
or gathering his harvests. He cannot cheat the earth, the 
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rains, or the sunshine. He cannot talk December or March 
into the belief that its is the proper season for summer 
temperature, and induce it to raise the thermometer from 
zero to a dog-day heat. A chance to promote his interest 
by the arts of deception does not come till, carrying his crops 
to market, he himself becomes a merchant in disposing of 
them to the professional trafficker. And so of the artisan, 
the navigator, and many other classes. It is only in that 
part of their business in which they buy, hire, or procure 
the possession of property in some form, or sell or transfer 
it to others, that they have opportunity and inducements to 
misrepresent, delude, and defraud. 

The merchant is exposed to peculiar dangers also, from - 
the great fluctuations of trade. He is liable in seasons of 
prosperity to be betrayed into an exorbitant ambition, and 
imprudent efforts to acquire a fortune at a stroke. The 
farmer feels the disastrous influence of such periods, but ina 
slight degree. As the course of nature is essentially the 
same, and his crops bear ordinarily much the same ratio to 
the ground he cultivates and the labor he bestows on them, 
he feels the change of price that takes place from time to 
time, on so moderate a quantity, that it carries him but 
little out of the line of his settled expectations, and presents 
little excitement to his ambition. The possibility of a great 
and sudden fortune does not come within the sweep of his 
business. 

Young men are assailed by still greater dangers, also, in 
the principal commercial cities, from the glare of wealth and 
fashion, from pernicious examples, and from the temptations 
with which they are beset to intoxicating and corrupting 
pleasures. 

There is no class, therefore, that stands in more eminent 
need of being impressively reminded on the one hand of the 
great duties of uprightness, truth, candor, and fidelity ; of a 
hearty fear and love of God; of watchfultiess against sin; 
and of being warned, on the other, of the fatal consequences 
that infallibly result from dishonesty, exorbitant worldliness, 
vice, and irreligion. 

Such counsels and warnings are given in this work in a 
series of chapters on mercantile morality, the danger of the 
young merchant from a desire to become speedily rich, from 
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pernicious examples, evil company, mischievous books, cor- 
Tupting amusements, and a variety of other themes, in 
which the duties of industry, prudence, virtue, and religion 
are earnestly enforced, and a just picture is drawn of the 
dishonor and ruin that follow in the train of idleness, profli- 
gacy, and crime. Instead of mere didactic statements and 
general exhortations, the pages are enlivened with a great 
variety of incidents and narratives, that form a graphic por- 
traiture of life, exemplify the doctrine, and show the cer- 
tainty with which in the main, even in this world virtue 
is crowned with gracious rewards, and vice meets an ignomi- 
nious doom. The author’s style and method of treating 
subjects may be seen from a single passage, on the different 
feeling with which the sceptic contemplates the judgments on 
men that are narrated in the Scriptures from similar events 
that are detailed by uninspired historians. 


“No truth in the Bible so arouses the enmity of the sceptic’s 
heart 2s that of the divine sovereignty. Let us compare two acts of 
the sovereignty of God: one described by Moses, and the other 
by Pliny. In the year 70, Pliny witnessed the destruction of the 
populous and splendid city Pompeii. Herculaneum perished at the 
same time. These opulent and powerful cities had stood one thou- 
sand four hundred years. Their overthrow was as clearly an act of 
sovereignty as that of Sodom and the cities of the plain. ‘The little 
innocents, that knew not their right hand from their left, perished 
by thousands, as terribly under the lava of Vesuvius, as those of 
Sodom under the storm of fire from the Lord. Pliny’s account, 
though brief, is confirmed by all the publications concerning these 
exhumed ruins. Moses’s account, equally brief, is confirmed by all 
the travellers who have ever visited the Dead Sea. But Moses’s 
authenticity is reduced to a myth or a fable, and Pliny, the philoso- 
pher, is credited. Why is this? Simply because Pliny was a hea- 
then, and describes a phenomenon of nature that can be explained 
by natural causes. He knew not God, neither did he eye his hand 
in the awful ruin. But Moses’s record binds together Sodom’s sin 
with Sodom’s doom, Ere the earthquake had upheaved the mighty 
palaces, or her streets, and parks, and temples, were ploughed by 
the living thunderbolts, Divine Sovereignty informed. the church 
that the guilt of those cities was such that in justice they were 
about to be wiped out from the face of the earth. 

“On the contrary, Pliny never intimates that any messenger 
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heralded the downfall of the Italian cities. The crater of the vol- 
cano opened her mouth, and poured such ruin over those cities that 
scarcely a Lot escaped to tell of the catastrophe. Had the records 
of Seneca and Pliny all perished, yet in these ruins, this very hour, 
we find evidences of guilt and abomination that leave behind all 
that we have ever read or conceived of Sodom...... Pliny speaks 
with truth, and must be believed ; Moses hints at the sovereignty, and 
must be rejected. He proves that God has a right to kindle a fire 
on earth. If so, it follows that he has the same right to kindle one 
in perdition. The sceptic feels that if the dwellers in the plain could 
be punished here, he may be punished there. It makes a wide dif- 
ference whether he rejects Paul or Polybius, Moses or Pliny. He, 
therefore, opposes the Bible, because it opposes his security. 
“Lisbon, Lima, and Port Royal were overthrown by earth- 
quakes during the last two hundred years. Can the sceptic believe 
the eye-witnesses whose testimonies would fill a volume? Can he 
believe that innocent childhood and trembling age, lisping infancy 
and maturer years, the pastor and the flock, the kneeling worship- 
per, and the hoary pirate in chains, ail, without warning, perished 
instantaneously ? Yes, he can ascribe all this to the mighty revul- 
sions of nature, to the expansion of gases in the central depths of 
the earth, to the will of God. On the contrary, when the Bible 
tells him of a commission Joshua the leader of the church had to 
exterminate by fire and sword the people living in Canaan; when 
the sceptic reads that the authority of a merciful God was affirmed 
to be the cause of all this, he cries out, Circwmcised butchery! is 
not consistency a jewel? If his heart deceive not the young sceptic, 
then where is there delusion on earth? If he can see God’s hand 
doing the same thing yesterday by the sword, to-day by an earth- 
quake, why not acknowledge the same sovereignty in both? No; 
he will not. I say he dare not/ To admit it would be condemn- 
ing himself. He can see the same hand destroying the thousands 
and tens of thousands in Lima, Lisbon, and Port Royal, and yet, he 
himself being judge, God was just; and should he again see fit to 
destroy the capitals of Portugal, Peru, and Jamaica, he would do 
altogether right. But if any human instrumentality is selected by 
the same sovereignty to destroy the Amorites and Hivites, whose 
abominations, to use the empbatic language of the Holy Ghost, had 
made the land sick, and cast forth its polluted population, as the 
system expels poison, then it is cruelty. It cannot be thus a God of 
love acts! No; the record is a slander on Jehovah. He cannot, 
he will not believe it! Hence he rejects the Bible. But the sceptic 
has his reasons for thus acting. If the Creator has a right to punish 
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nations for sin, he has a right to punish individuals, This doctrine, 
if admitted, enfolds his soul in its iron network, and he liberates 
himself by boldly denying its truth. Conscience is soothed, and he 
can sin on at pleasure.”—Pp. 312-817. 


He presents as a dissuasive from commercial life, the fre- 
quent and fatal disasters to which it is subject. He falls 
into the error, however, in reference to those which swept 
over the country fifteen or sixteen years ago, of assigning 
them in far too great a degree to prodigality and neglect of 
business. He says: 


“There are some curious statistics collected from the Directory of 
one of our eastern cities, from which we collect this strange but 
melancholy fact. Counting the number of firms in 1838 found 
under a given letter, and then counting those surviving in 1846, 
deducting for deaths and retirement, there were left two hundred 
and fifty firms which must have become bankrupt in the short space 
of eiyht years. This must be confessed to be sad encouragement for 
young men casting in their chance in the great metropolis lottery of 
merchandise. Yet, we believe, prodigality and inattention to busi- 
ness were the cause of nine tenths of these failures.”—P. 133. 


We know nothing of these cases particularly, but doubt not 
that they were the consequence, as the failures of that period 
almost without exception were, of the war of the national 
government on the currency and commerce of the country, 
which in 1837 caused the suspension of the banks and a 
large proportion of the merchants, and by the diminution of 
the currency and depreciation of every description of pro- 
perty, reduced many thousands of the latter ere they could 
liquidate their affairs—which occupied two or three years— 
from wealth to bankruptcy. That it was generally not the 
consequence of prodigality, inattention, imprudence, or any 
other fault of the merchants, is apparent from the fact, that 
the misfortune overwhelmed alike all classes; the most 
economical, prudent, and industrious, as well as the idle, the 
rash, and the prodigal; the strong as well as the weak; the 
rich as well as those of moderate means. Prudence, acti- 
vity, economy could not save men, when by the violent and 
lawless acts of the government, the currency was instanta- 
neously struck from existence, the prices of property of the 
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best descriptions reduced on an average fifty per cent., and the 
value of many kinds absolutely annihilated. There were 
thousands, indeed, and tens of thousands of wealthy persons, 
not at all engaged in commercial pursuits, who were utterly 
ruined by the destruction of the institutions in which their 
property was invested. The sums blotted out of being in 
the State of Pennsylvania alone in that manner, amounted 
probably to not less than one hundred millions of dollars; 
and in the country, at large, to four or five times that sum. 
The stock of the State of Ohio, considered as among the 
safest in the Union, sank seventy per cent., and the stock of 
New York about fifty per cent. There was as great a fall 
generally in the best class of bank stocks, and in many 
instances even greater. Real estate fell in the principal 
cities on an average not less than one half; while there 
were hundreds of millions of merchandise on which the 
owners lost from one fourth to one half the cost. In the 
mean time, the power of earning was diminished in an equal 
proportion, and crowds reduced to ruin by that cause; mul- 
titudes who lived by their labor were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and obliged to spend the little sums they had saved 
by their former industry, or run in debt, to supply the wants 
of their families; while those who continued to find occupa- 
tion obtained but two thirds or three quarters of their for- 
mer wages. The loss to the population at large, merchants, 
agriculturists, mechanics, and others, by the reduced value 
of labor, or diminished power of earning, was immense, and 
exceeded, we doubt not, many times in the five years from 
January, 1837, to January, 1842, the aggregate of the ba- 
lances ‘that remained unpaid by all the merchants who suf- 
fered bankruptcy during that period. Let us suppose that 
there were in the various occupations 8,000,000 of persons 
whose wages, or power of earning in their own business, 
was diminished on an average a shilling a day, and it 
would amount to a million of dollars a day, to six millions a 
week, and to more than three hundreds of millions a year. 
Had the government, leaving the currency untouched, and 
the people to their former natural power of earning, imposed 
such a tax on their labor, for even a single year, it would 
have been regarded as a stupendous oppression, and would 
have met a general resistance. It would in fact, however, 
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have been of no moment had it even been continued through 
the five years from 1836 to 1842, compared with the anni- 
hilation of property in various forms, to which the country 
was subjected during that period. We have seen estimates, 
the accuracy of which could not be reasonably disputed, 
that the injuries inflicted on the national wealth and indus- 
try by that war of the government on the people, far ex- 
ceeded the public debt of Great Britain. The ruin of the 
vast crowds who became bankrupt during that period, was 
not the consequence, then, in any noticeable measure of their 
prodigality, inattenticn to business, or want of skill and 
prudence. They were struck down by the resistless power 
of the government, wielded at the time by a cabal of unscru- 
pulous men, who, in violation of law, aimed at a control of 
the national and state banks, as a means of augmenting 
their political power, and were reckless and wicked enough 
to attempt to build their personal aggrandizement on the 
ruin of their constituents. ; 

Though, however, the catastrophe arose from a cause so 
different from those to which our author refers it, it exempli- 
fies in a very impressive manner, the reverses of which he ad- 
duces it as an instance, to which merchants especially are sub- 
ject. It deserves to be noticed indeed, that the principal revul- 
sions that have taken place in our commerce during the last 
fifty years, have been the result of the action of the govern- 
ment; as those of 1809 and 1810, which were produced by 
the embargo and non-intercourse; those of 1812 to 1817, 
which sprang from the war with Great Britain; that of 1833, 
which was produced by the removal of the deposits; that of 
1837 to 1842, which was caused by the breaking up of the 
national and state banks; and that of 1845, which was occa- 
sioned by the war with Mexico. 

Disastrous changes, however, sometimes take place from 
other causes; as from famine, pestilence, wars between other 
commercial nations, that disturb the distribution, and lessen 
the consumption of merchandise, and not unfrequently from 
overtrading and exorbitant speculation. 

What the issue is to be, of the present extraordinary ex- 
pansion of trade, or when the eclaircissement is to come, it 
is not easy to see. That those who flatter themselves that 

the days of misfortune are for ever past, that they are here- 
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after to enjoy uninterrupted success, are to be disappointed, 
there can be no doubt: and that the tide of disaster, when 
it sets in, may rush as impetuously, and bear its victims as 
far back, as the prosperous flood that is now prevailing has 
carried them forward, is not improbable. Notwithstanding 
the vast augmentation of capital, the credit both of the 
monied corporations and of individuals, is carried to such 
an extreme, that apparently, a slight shock would be suffi- 
cient to plunge them into inextricable embarrassment, and 
crush the hopes of multitudes who now rank among the 
prospering and the rich. 

Nor can it yet be seen, what the final effects are to be, 
that are to spring from the vast accessions that are now 
making to the precious metals. One of the most conspicuous 
of the moral effects to which they have hitherto given birth, 
is a vast and frightful development of a spirit of worldliness; 
an eager desire of wealth, and a readiness to sacrifice health 
and life to attain it. Another mischievous effect has been, a 
rapid increase of luxury, extravagance, and corrupting 
pleasures. Its principal influence thus far, has been to rouse 
the passions of men to a higher energy, and give them a 
wider play, and thus prepare them, by the bolder forms in 
which they are displaying their characters, for the judgments 
to which they are advancing. Another important office it 
may be destined to fill, is perhaps the supply of means for 
the great contests in which the commercial nations are, ere 
long, to be involved. The want of credit has for a long 
period been one of the principal obstacles to a renewal of 
war in Europe. The vast accumulation of capital that is 
now taking place, and seeking productive investment, may 
remove that bar to the ambition of princes, and prompt 
them to plunge into strifes from which they would otherwise 
be compelled to abstain. 
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Art. IV.—COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE AN- 
CIENT HEBREWS, BY EK. C. WINEs. 


BY THE REV. ENOCH POND, D.D. 


THE subject of this volume is one of great importance to 
all who love the Bible, and the human race. It is the more 
interesting, because so seldom, and so inadequately treated, 
more especially by scholars of our own country. With Mr. 
Wines, it is not a new subject. It has been before his mind 
for years; he has had access to the best sources of informa- 
tion; and the result of his inquiries, in part, he has presented 
in the volume before us. We say, in part; for the discus- 
sion, thus far, is confined to the political constitution of the 
Hebrews. Their jurisprudence, properly so called, we. a 
classification and particular consideration of the several 
Mosaic enactments, he does not here enter upon at all. This 
is reserved for another volume, which we earnestly hope 
the author may be encouraged to give to the public at no 
distant day. 

The volume before us consists of an Introductory Essay 
on Civil Society and Government, and two books; the first 
consisting of preliminary topics, such as the life and charac- 
ter of Moses, his credibility as a historian, his Divine lega- 
tion, and the influence of his writings on the subsequent 
civilization of the world; the second treating, under various 
heads, and in several chapters, of the organic law and con- 
stitution of the Hebrew state. The entire plan of the author 
embraces four additional books; the first, on the rights and 
duties of persons among the Hebrews; the second, on their 
regulations respecting property ; the third, on their criminal 
jurisprudence; and the fourth will treat of their sumptuary 
and sanitary laws, and such other regulations as do not fall 
under either of the preceding divisions. These four books 
are reserved for the forthcoming volume. 

The most elaborately wrought portion of the present vo- 
lume, that which deserves the most of hard study, though we 
fear it will receive the least, is the Introductory Essay on 
Civil Society and Government. Mr. W. commences, with 
showing that civil government is of Divine origin and au- 
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thority. It is not a device of man, but an institution of God. 
This is proved from the very nature of man,—that nature or 
constitution which God has given him,—which is such as 
adapts him to civil government, and renders it necessary ; 
also from express declarations of Scripture. ‘The powers 
that be, are grdained of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.”—Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 

But how much is intended by this phraseology? Not 
that God has appointed any particular form of civil govern- 
ment, to the exclusion of all others; nor that he proceeds in 
this matter, as in his physical laws, without the instrumen- 
tality of men; nor that he ordinarily designates any particu- 
lar individuals to be his instruments in governing the rest. 
But, when civil government has been appropriately esta- 
blished under any form, and has gone into operation, and is 
promoting the objects for which it exists, it is to be regarded 
as having the sanction of heaven; it is a Divine institution; 
and he who resists it, resists the ordinance of God. 

It follows from this account of the matter, that while civil 
government is, in the highest sense, of Divine origin and 
authority, it also has a hwman origin. While it is primarily 
of God, it is in a lower sense of man. Men are God’s instru- 
ments in establishing it, administering it, and bringing out 
its results; and in all this they act, not mechanically, but 
deliberately and freely. The question, then, is appropriate 
and important: What is the rightful origin of civil govern- 
ment, so far as men are concerned in it? Is it the right of 
the stronger over the weaker? The right of compulsion, of 
conquest, of physical force? This is all the right, which, in 
many, perhaps in most instances of human government, can 
in truth be claimed. Still, is it the proper, the just right? 
Or does this arise rather from the consent of the governed,— 
a consent, either expressly or impliedly, openly or tacitly 
given? The latter, surely, is the appropriate origin of civil 
government, so far as men have aught to do with it; and 
this involves all that Mr. W. has said, and for the saying of 
which he has been censured in certain quarters, as in favor 
of what is called the social compact. He does not detract 
aught from the Divine authority of civil government; but 
so far as men are concerned in it (and from the nature of the 
case they must be concerned), and so far as its origin is 
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rightful and legitimate, it must grow out of the consent of 
the governed. 

Mr. W. proceeds to show, that such was the origin of even 
the theocratic government of the Hebrews. This form of 
government implied something more than that God was the 
absolute and sovereign ruler of the Hebrews, as he is of all 
the nations and inhabitants of the earth, but that he was 
their civil Ruler, their Monarch, their political Head ; and he 
would not assume such an attitude and relation towards 
them, without their consent. Accordingly, in the third 
month after the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
on the very day of their encampment at the foot of Sinai, 
Moses receives a summons to appear before God on the 
mount; and there he is instructed to propose Jehovah to the 
people as their Civil Ruler and Head. Coming down from 
the mount, he assembles the elders of Israel, and in due form 
submits to them the proposition. They give it their formal 
assent; whereupon Moses re-ascends the mount, and returns 
the words of, the people to Jehovah. The compact between 
them being thus formed, Jehovah proceeds to say, “Lo I 
come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may hear 
when I speak with thee, and may believe thee for ever.” 
See Ex. xix. The third day after this, the ten com- 
mandments were given, amid the most terrific displays of 
the Divine majesty and power; and these were immediately 
followed by the various other enactments of the Hebrew law. 

Having thus proved that even the theocracy of the He- 
brews was not established without the consent of the people, 
Mr. Wines proceeds to show, that the same was true of seve- 
ral other ancient governments, as it is of the more liberal 
and enlightened governments of modern times. One of the 
most striking instances of the social compact, or of a govern- 
ment formed by the consent of the governed, occurred on 
board the May Flower, Nov. 11, 1620, only a few days 
before the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. 
Their example has been followed by all the states of the 
American Union, and also by the United States. Our 
fathers successfully resisted every attempt to impose a yoke 
upon them against their will, resolved to be governed by 
laws of their own enacting, and by rulers of their own choice, 

Having established the principle, that the only proper 
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source of civil government, so far as men are concerned with 
it, is the consent of the governed, Mr. W. proceeds to 
answer objections; such as, that this doctrine is anti-christian ; 
that it is inconsistent with the idea of an organic unity in 
the state; that it is unjust and oppressive to minorities; 
that it makes the relation between rulers and ruled, a com- 
mercial one; that it encourages revolution; and that it 
destroys the right of capital punishment. It is shown that 
these objections proceed, every one of them, on a false 
assumption, viz. that the advocates of the social compact, or 
of mutual consent, exclude the Divine origin and authority 
of civil government altogether, making it a mere human, 
conventional affair. Whereas, no people ever insisted more 
strenuously than our New England fathers, that the civil 
magistracy, when duly constituted, is to be regarded as the 
minister of God, and as armed with authority and powers 
which God only possesses, and which, of course, God only 
can bestow. The Divine and the human origin of civil 

government, though very distinct, are perfectly consistent, 
the one with the other; and both must be firmly held, by 
all who would conceive of the matter aright. This is the 
view which the Scriptures give us of the subject. Civil 
government is there called, in one passage, “ the ordinance 
of God,” and in another, the “ordinance of man.” Compare 
Rom. ii. 13, with 1 Pet. ii. 13. 

From the “Introductory Essay,” which has detained us 
longer than we had intended, we pass to a consideration of 
Mr. Wines’s first book. This, as before remarked, is occupied 
with the discussion of preliminary topics; but topics in 
themselves of great importance, and intimately connected 
with the subject in hand. The character of Moses, as a man 
- and a lawgiver; tue uncertainty of ancient profane history, 
from which most of the objections to the Pentateuch have 
been drawn; the authenticity of the several books of Moses; 
their credibility and Divine authority; we know not where 
to look for a more satisfactory discussion and vindication of 
these several points, than is contained in the chapters before 
us. Mr. W. goes into a consideration of the miracles of 
Moses, and shows, not only that they were most terrific dis- 
plays of Almighty power, attesting, beyond all controversy, 
the divine mission of him, at whose word they were per- 
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formed, but that they were aimed directly and designedly 
at the idolatries of Egypt, with a view to bring them into 
contempt. For example, as the Egyptians were worshippers 
of the Nile, the God of Israel smote it, and turned its waters 
into blood. As they worshipped brute beasts, and more 
especially cattle, God sent a grievous murrain upon their 
cattle, so that “all the cattle of Egypt died.” He had pre- 
viously afflicted these brute objects of worship, by send- 
ing upon them swarms of tormenting flies, from which neither 
magician nor priest was able to deliver them. The plague 
of lice had also the same object. The Egyptian priest was 
required to shave every part of his body once in three days, 
to prevent lice, or any other species of impurity, from ad- 
hering to him. When, therefore, the whole dust of Egypt 
was turned into lice, swarming everywhere upon priest and 
people, the worship of their divinities was entirely suspended, 
and the magicians were constrained to confess, “This is the 
finger of God.” 

Mr. Wines has a long chapter on “the influence of the 
laws and writings of Moses, on the subsequent civilization of 
the world.” Without doubt, this influence has been great; 
and yet we incline to the opinion that some of the early 
Christian fathers assumed too much on this subject, and by 
their confident assertions, have imposed upon others. Itwas 
a favorite object with them, or those of them who made 
pretensions to philosophy, to represent the Grecian sages as 
having derived nearly ali their wisdom from the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus styles 
Plato, “the Hebrew philosopher,” and asserts that “the 
Greeks stole their best opinions out of Moses and the pro- 
phets.” Justin Martyr also says: “ Plato drew many things 
from the Hebrew fountains, especially his pious conceptions 
of God and his worship.” That Plato derived no assistance 
whatever from the Jewish writings, is more than we should 
be willing to affirm ; and yet we are satisfied that the amount 
of his indebtedness has been vastly overrated. The Jews 
had not settled in Greece, in the time of Plato; and the few 
who resided in Egypt were not of sufficient consequence to 
attract the notice of the philosopher. The era of Hebrew 
learning in Egypt was a century later. Besides,‘ let any 
one read attentively the works of Plato,—not the glosses 
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which the new Platonists put upon his works, but his real 
writings, as he left them,—and if he can find any quotation 
from the Old Testament, or any reference to it, or any deci- 
sive evidence that Plato had ever seen it, or heard of it, his 
search will be more successful than ours. The proof is vastly 
stronger, that the Alexandrian church fathers had been 
corrupted by the study of Plato, than that Plato had ever 
been benefited by the study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

We pass from the first boak of preliminary topics, to the 
second, which treats directly of the Hebrew constitution, or 
the “organic law of the Hebrew state.” Among the vital 
elements or principles which lay at the foundation of the 
Hebrew state, our author sums up the following: “The 
unity of God; the unity of the nation ; civil liberty; politi- 
cal equality ; an elective magistracy; the sovereignty of ihe 
people ; the responsibility of public officers to their consti- 
tuents; a prompt, cheap, and impartial administration of 
justice; peace and friendship with other nations; agricul- 
ture; universal industry; the inviolability of private pro- 
perty ; the sacredness of the family relation; the sanctity of 
human life; universal education ; social union; a well ad- 
justed balance of powers; together with an enlightened, 
dignified, and venerable public opinion.” And having 
enumerated these, our author asks: ‘“ What better basis of 
civil polity, what nobler maxims of political wisdom, does 
the nineteenth century offer to our contemplation, despite its 
boast of social progress and reform ?”’ 

- We have said before, that by the free consent of the people, 
Jehovah was constituted the civil head of the Hebrew state. 
The law-making power, the sovereignty of the nation, were 
vested in him. Hence, the Hebrew government was with 
propriety denominated, by Josephus and others, a theocracy. 
The leading object of this singular arrangement seems to 
have been two-fold; first, to teach mankind the true science 
of human government; and, secondly, the overthrow and 
extirpation of idolatry. In furthering this latter purpose, it 
was the aim of the lawgiver to effect an entire separation 
between the Israelites and their idolatrous neighbors, and in 
this we see a reason,—a good and sufficient reason,—for 
some of the peculiar enactments of the Hebrews. Thus the 
law, “ Ye shall not round the corners of your heads, neither 
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shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard,”—a law which has 
called forth many a sneer from men, who, without any par- 
ticular claim to such a distinction, arrogate to themselves the 
exclusive title of free-thinkers,—was aimed against an idola- 
trous custom which extensively prevailed, at the time when 
the law was given. The same is true of the prohibition, 
‘*Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.” The 
ancient heathens were accustomed, when they had gathered 
in their fruits, to take a kid, and boil it in its mother’s milk, 
and then with the broth, to sprinkle their trees, fields, gar- 
dens, and orchards, thinking thereby to make them fruitful ; 
Jehovah would have no such wicked custom practised in 
Israel. Maimonides informs us, that in very ancient times, 
the idolatrous priests were required to clothe themselves in 
garments of linen and woollen mixed together, in performing 
their religious rites. A divine virtue was attributable to 
this mixture. Hence, Jehovah forbade the wearing of gar- 
ments wrought in this way. The same reason may be as- 
signed for the commands not to sow mixed seeds together 
in the same field, and not to yoke the ox and the ass together 
in the same team. These laws, and others of a like nature, 
which infidelity has dared to reproach and ridicule, did the 
divine wisdom enact, in order to extirpate idolatry, and 
establish the fundamental truths of the existence and unity 
of the living God. The design of them was, to keep the 
Israelites from walking in the ordinances and manners of 
the nations, which, if permitted, would certainly have led 
them into sin. 

# Before proceeding to describe the Hebrew constitution, as 
established by Moses, it may be necessary to inquire con- 
cerning the polity of this people prior to his time. The 
ancient Hebrew government, like that of most of the sur- 
rounding tribes, was patriarchal. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, governed their households with an authority well 
nigh unlimited. They acknowledged no subjection, and 
owed no allegiance, to any higher power. The twelve sons 
of Jacob ruled their respective families in the same way. 
But when their descendants had become sufficiently nume- 
rous to form tribes, each tribe had a prince or ruler of its 
own, sometimes called “the head of the house of his father.” 
See Numb. i. 4-16. And when the tribes increased to such 
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an extent as to embrace a great number of separate house- 
holds, they were divided into families or clans, each of which 
was subject to a head or chief; these subordinate chiefs, 
together with those at the head of the tribes, were collectively 
denominated “the elders of Israel.” In addition to these 
elders, there was another class of men, a learned class, whose 
duty it was to act as readers and scribes, and to keep the 
genealogies of the people. These are called “officers,” 
in Exodus v. They were concerned with the task- 
masters, in exacting the tale of bricks from the oppressed 
Israelites. Whether these several offices were hereditary 
or elective, does not certainly appear; but that such were 
the rulers of the Israelites, under Pharaoh, during their abode 
in Egypt, there can be no doubt. See Ex. iii. 16-18. 

This simple, patriarchal polity, which had long been 
established in Israel, Moses suffered to remain unaltered. 
There were still the princes of the tribes, and the chiefs of 
families, collectively denominated the elders. Of the former 
class, there were twelve; of the latter, fifty-eight; which 
together, constituted “the seventy elders of Israel.” See 
Ex. xxiv.1. These were the representatives and magistrates 
of the people, who led forth their respective tribes in war, 
and guided their counsels in time of peace. 

Shortly after the exile of the people from Egypt, a new 
class of officers was instituted among them, viz. the judges. 
This was done at the instance of Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Moses, an account of which is given in the following verses: 
‘Provide you, out of all the people, able men, such as fear 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness, and place such over 
them, to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties, and rulers of tens; and let them judge the people 
at all seasons; and it shall be, that every great matter they 
shall bring unto thee, but every small matter they shall 
judge. So Moses hearkened to the voice of his father-in-law, 
and did all that he had said.” Ex. xviii. 21-24. These judges, 
great and small, constituted a numerous body. They were 
distributed through all the villages and tribes of Israel, and 
brought the speedy administration of justice to every man’s 
door. 

The magistrates, then, in the various cities and tribes of 
Israel, were the princes of the tribes, the chiefs of families 
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or clans, the genealogists or scribes, and the judges. When 
those belonging to any particular tribe were brought together, 
they constituted the supreme court or legislative assembly of 
that tribe; and when the magistrates of all the tribes came 
together, they formed the general court or congress of the 
nation. These offices were many of them (and perhaps all) 
elective, and though there was no pecuniary emolument 
attached to them, they conferred great dignity and authority 
on those who held them. 

It is admitted by all who have studied the Hebrew insti- 
tutes, that each tribe formed a separate state. Each was 
under its own proper government, administered its own 
affairs, and exercised most of the rights of sovereignty, such 
as levying war, and making peace. They did this, not only 
when there was no king or governor in the land, but even 
under the government of the kings. Thus in the time of 
Saul, the tribes which dwelt on the east of the Jordan waged 
war against the Hagarites and others, overcame them, took 
their spoil, and dwelt in their cities. See 1 Chron. v. 19-22. 

But notwithstanding the powers possessed by the several 
tribes, they all constituted but one nation. They had a 
common ancestry, the depository of promises, pertaining 
alike to all the tribes; acommon God, who was their chosen 
and covenanted king; a common tabernacle and temple, 
which was the royal palace ; a common oracle, the urim and 
thummim; acommon high-priest, the prime minister of their 
king; a common learned class (the Levites), who possessed 
cities in all the tribes; a common faith and worship, differ- 
ing essentially from those of all other nations; and a common 
law of church and state. Thus, while each Hebrew was 
strongly concerned to maintain the honor of his tribe, the 
constitution of the general government gave him an equal 
interest in the honor of his nation. Any one of the tribes 
could be called to an account by the others, for an infraction 
of the national customs or laws, and if satisfaction was not 
rendered, it was liable to be punished by the sword. This 
was terribly illustrated in the case of the Benjamites, who 
dared, on a certain occasion, to resist the general govern- 
ment, when its forces were brought to bear down upon them 
almost to their utter extinction. 

It thus appears from this account, that the Hebrew tribes 
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were, in some respects, independent sovereignties; while in 
other respects, their individual sovereignty was merged in 
the broader and higher sovereignty of “ the commonwealth 
of Israel.” They were independent republics, having each 
a local government, which was sovereign in the exercise of 
its reserved rights; yet they all united together, and formed 
one great republic, with a general government, which was 
sovereign in the highest sense. The constitution of Israel 
had, in this respect, a resemblance to our own, which will 
strike every reader. It is not unlikely that our fathers got 
the idea of a great confederated republic from this source. 
The constitution of Switzerland is also of the same class, 
where thirteen cantons, each of which has a government of 
its own, and exercises the right of war and peace, are never- 
theless united in one confederacy, under a general govern- 
ment. 

The supreme authority of the Hebrew state, as before re- 
marked, was in Jehovah. He was properly the King of 
Israel. And his authority continued during, not only the 
administration of the Judges, but that also of the Kings. 
They reigned by a commission from him, and should be 
considered as little more than his viceroys. 

The rule of the Judges extended from Moses to Samuel. 
This office was not hereditary, but for the most part elect- 
ive. The oracle, in some instances, proposed the judge, but 
the concurrence of the people was necessary in order to the 
regular exercise of his powers. Thus Jephtha was chosen 
to the chief-magistracy by the voice of the people, and Sa- 
muel was called to the same office in the same way. The 
rule of the judge continued, ordinarily, during life, and a 
contumacious resistance of his authority was punishable 
with death. Thus it is written, “ The man that will do pre- 
sumptuously, and not hearken unto the voice of the judge, 
even that man shall die.”—Deut. xvii. 12. Still, there were 
many limitations upon the power of the judges, and in 
general they seem to have exercised their powers in a mild 
and reasonable way. It may be doubted whether the Isra- 
elites were ever more free and happy, than when they were 
under the control of the judges; and hence their desire of a 
king was regarded as uncalled for by Samuel and by God. 

The kings of Israel, like the judges, were originally elect- 
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ed. Both Saul and David were anointed of God; but nei- 
ther of them entered on the administration of government 
until called to it by the people. And after the reign of the 
kings had become established, they were not regarded as 
above the law, but subject to the law. The king was re- 
quired to keep before him constantly a copy of the law, and 
to ‘read therein all the days of his life, that he might learn 
to fear the Lord his God, and to keep all the words of his 
law to do them.”—Deut. xvii. 14-20. 

It thus appears that the kings of Israel were not absolute 
but limited sovereigns. They were constitutional monarchs. 
They were to observe the compact into which they had en- 
tered with God and the people, else (as in the case of Saul) 
their thrones were to be taken from them, and given to 
others. The revenue of the kings was derived from several 
sources, such as presents, tithes, royal demesnes, the spoils 
of vanquished enemies, the tribute of conquered nations, 
and after a time a lucrative foreign commerce. Solomon 
engaged largely in commercial pursuits. He had horses, 
and chariots, and linen yarn, brought out of Egypt. He 
had also a navy coming “ once in three years, bringing gold 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.”—1 Kings x. 

The Hebrew senate consisted, as we have before seen, of 
seventy members—heads of the tribes, and chiefs of the 
houses of their fathers. This venerable body existed even 
in Egypt. When Moses delivered his first message from 
God, “he gathered together all the elders of the children of 
Israel, and spake unto them.”—Ex. iv. 29. It was the elders 
who assisted Moses in marshalling the host, and leading 
them in due order, according to their tribes and families, 
out of Egypt. This body received a more formal organiza- 
tion, with new gifts and powers, in the wilderness of Paran. 
See Numb. xi. 16,17. It continued as the Sanhedrim, or 
grand council of the Jews, down to the period of their final 
dispersion. 

Besides the chief magistrate and the senate, there was a 
larger and more popular assembly in Israel, commonly 
called “ the congregation.” It seems to have been a general 
gathering of the people, or of such of them as could be 
called together on important occasions, and for the decision 
of questions of great national interest. In modern phrase, it 
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might be called a convention. Thus, before the war was en- 
tered upon against the Benjamites, the whole congregation 
of Israel gave their decision in support of the measure.— 
Judg. xx. 1-11. David also consulted the whole congrega- 
tion before deciding to bring up the ark from the house of 
Abinadab to the place which he had prepared for it.—Numb. 
xiii. 1-4. 

Important parts of the Hebrew constitution—important 
as checks and guides in connexion with the other parts— 
were the oracle, the priesthood, and the succession of inspired 
prophets and teachers. By these, the Divine element in this 
wonderful organization caused its power and influence to be 
continually felt. The oracle was no other than the imme- 
diate voice of God. It spoke out audibly and terribly from 
the top of Sinai. It spoke from the Shekinah, which glit- 
tered over the mercy-seat. It spoke also from the urim and 
thummim, which sparkled on the breast-plate of the high- 
priest. Its utterances were always decisive. To resist them 
was to resist directly the authority of God. 

Another mode in which God caused his voice to be heard 
in Israel was by the lips of his inspired prophets. These 
were the teachers and guides of the people—to reprove their 
wanderings, to encourage them in duty, to disclose occa- 
sionally the contingent future, to dispense the threatenings 
and the promises of heaven. Their authority in Israel was 
very great. In the first instance, they seem to have been 
supernaturally called to their work, and qualified for it; 
but in after time, there were “schools of the prophets,” in 
which young men were trained up to be teachers, and from 
which those who were to become literal prophets were more 
commonly taken. 

Still another class in Israel, who had great influence both 
in church and state, were the priests. These were confined 
originally to the descendants of Aaron. Their business was 
at the tabernacle and temple—to preside at the great festi- 
vals, to offer gifts and sacrifices, and to make intercession 
for the people. In all this they were assisted by their breth- 
ren, the Levites; the whole tribe of whom had been conse- 
crated by God for the performance of sacred duties. It 
devolved on the Levites, not only to assist in the temple 
worship, but to teach and interpret the laws; to inspire the 
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people with a sacred regard for their laws; to resist all at- 
tempts to overthrow them; and, as they were distributed 
through every city and tribe, to exert their whole influence 
to unite the people in the service of God, and bind them 
together as one body. 

No one can look into the Hebrew constitution, as drawn 
out by Mr. Wines (the main features of which have here 
been given), without being impressed with the free and libe- 
ral spirit which pervades it all. It as well secured the great 
objects of government—the supremacy of law on the one 
hand, and the personal liberty and rights of the citizen on 
the other—as perhaps any government that ever existed. 
It was the great exemplar of a free and popular govern- 
ment, from which most other existing governments, having 
any just claim to freedom, have largely copied. It may 
well be said of the Hebrew constitution—what Blackstone 
says of the English—that “every branch of it supports and 
is supported, regulates and is regulated by, the rest.” The 
congregation, the senate, the chief magistrate, the oracle, the 
prophet, and the priesthood, constituted so many checks 
upon each other’s power, and all combined their forces to 
give to the wheels of government a safe direction, and move 
them in the line of the public liberty and happiness. 

We conclude with commending the study of this wonder- 
ful constitution to Christians in general, whatever may be 
their profession or occupation in life. The antiquarian 
should study it for its great antiquity. No other body of 
laws can at all compare with it in this respect. The Dracos, 
the Solons, the Lycurguses of Greece were long ages poste- 
rior to the Jewish lawgiver, and yet this most venerable 
code has come down to us entire. It is not fragmentary, 
and obscured by fable, but has all the completeness and 
clearness with which it came from the hands of its author. 
It has survived the ravages of time, and remains a precious 
relic of the most ancient legislative wisdom. 

The theologian should study the laws of Moses, that he 
may learn their divinity, and gather from them religious 
truth. The great, primary truth of all theology, viz. the self- 
existence, eternity, unity, and perfections of Jehovah, the 
sole creator of heaven and earth, shines out conspicuously 
through them all, and not only so, the law of Moses reveals, 
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in type and shadow, the whole mystery of redemption by 
Christ. It led on to the introduction and universal diffu- 
sion of that more spiritual religion which is set before us in 
the gospel. 

The moralist will find the Mosaic code rich in the princi- 
ples and maxims of the profoundest ethical wisdom. Where, 
in the whole compass of human literature, shall we find a 
summary of moral duty to be compared with that in the 
decalogue? A supreme love to God, an important love to 
all our fellow-beings, reverence for old age, the forgiveness 
of injuries, the rendering good for evil, mutual kindness, 
compassion towards the unfortunate, a spiritual worship, a 
generous hospitality—these are some of the duties which 
the law of Moses enjoins. We shall scarcely find a more 
vivid presentation of them in the gospel itself. 

A knowledge of the Hebrew constitution will also be of 
essential service to the lawyer, the statesman, the legislator. 
It contains, undeniably, the germ of almost everything pre- 
cious in our modern civilization. It is a common fountain, 
from which the most enlightened nations of subsequent ages 
have drawn their best principles of political, civil, and crimi- 
nal law. It embodies and applies, with an admirable skill 
and efficiency, most of the great principles of just, wise, and 
equal government. Every motive which can prompt to the 
study of Grecian or Roman law, will, with at least an equal 
force, direct to the study of the laws of Moses. 

We repeat then, let Christians generally, whatever may 
be their profession or occupation in life, come back to the 
study of the Hebrew constitution. It is contained in our 
Bible, and holds an important position there. It is a part of 
that Scripture which “ was given by inspiration of God, and 
which is profitable,” in every part of it, “for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction and instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be periect, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work.” 
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Art. V.—THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW ON 
MILLENARIANISM. 


BY THE EDITOR. ( 


THE articles in the Presbyterian Quarterly on recent expo- 
sitors of the Apocalypse and on Millenarianism are written 
in so pert and dogmatical a style, and betray so gross a mis- 
understanding of the subjects of which they treat, that we 
doubt not our readers, who have happened to see them, re- 
gard them as scarcely worthy of notice. That such indeed 
is the general judgment respecting them, we have reason to 
infer from: the intimations we have received from several 
quarters; and among them from some who are of the de- 
nomination to which the reviewer himself belongs. But 
though he has no merits on the score of learning, logic, or 
taste, and might safely be left to the verdict which good 
sense and candor will naturally pronounce on him, his dis- 
cussions have still a measure of interest from the grounds on 
which he places his attack on us, from the novel principles 
of interpretation which he advances, from the deceptions 
which he practises on his readers, and finally from the indi- 
cations he reveals at every step, that the objections urged 
by us and others against the views held generally by his 
party, are felt to be unanswerable, and that it is seen that 
some modification is essential, both of the system held by 
antimillenarians, and of the principles on which they attempt 
to sustain it: and it is for the purpose of pointing out these 
that we notice it. He deserves indeed some commendation, 
notwithstanding much disingenuousness, for the candor, 
compared with others who have assailed us, with which he 
admits the peculiarity of the views of interpretation on 
which we proceed, and of the doctrines we maintain. Some 
allowance moreover must be made for the flippant and 
oracular tone, especially of his first article, from the extra- 
ordinary excitement occasioned by his exaltation to the 
post of editor and reviewer. The, promotion appears to 
have been too great for one of his temperament. It, for the 
moment, rendered him dizzy; and in his bewilderment, he 
seems to have imagined that his dimensions and authority had 
expanded in proportion to the elevation he had undergone, 
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and that he had thenceforth only to talk large, dogmatize, 
and swagger, to command the implicit assent of his readers 
to whatever he thought proper to assert. Like the boy 
who, on his admission to school, said in explanation of his 
having his book wrong end up, that he had not yet got the 
hang of the school-house; this gentleman seems, at first, not 
to have got the true place and poise of the editorial chair. 
He apparently, however, recovered in a measure from his 
false estimate of his position, ere the composition of his 
second article. Whether having blown out his blast of 
dogmatism, he sank to a more moderate tone from exhaus- 
tion, or whether it was from the advice of friends, he lays 
aside much of his insolence, and declaims in a less imperious 
and offensive style. 

The assailants to whom we have lately had occasion to 
reply, have founded what they appear to have regarded as 
their most efficient objection, on a misrepresentation of our 
views of the laws of symbols and language. They have 
not only withheld from their readers the fact that we have 
presented specific rules for the interpretation of symbols and 
figures, but they have represented us as denying the exist- 
ence of those media of revelation, and maintaining, that 
there is but one single law by which the whole body of the 
prophecies is to be interpreted, and that that is the law of 
the literal sense. This critic does not repeat that injustice. 
It is found, perhaps, to recoil with too much effect on its 
authors. He recognises the fact, that we have presented a 
new and peculiar system of rules, for the explication both of 
the symbolic and language prophecies, and acknowledges 
that he regards them as essentially correct. He says: 


“ His rules for the exposition of symbols, and the general inter- 
pretation of prophecy, are on the whole excellent, and more syste- 
matically and clearly defined, than by any writer within our know- 
ledge.” —Vol. i. p. 542. 


This is indeed no great stretch of rectitude and candor. 
It is a large step, however, in advance of several other assail- 
ants. He thinks, nevertheless, that we carry the distinctions 
between symbols and figures, and the rules by which we 
explain them, too far. 


“ His chief fault on this point is, that the matter is overstrained ; 
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his rules are too rigid for the popular style of the Bible. The nice 
distinctions which he makes between symbols and metaphors, and 
other figures, however reasonable in a philosophical treatise on rhe- 
toric, are out of place, and often mislead, when applied to the unsys- 
tematic and free style of the Holy Scriptures.”—P. 542. 


_We apprehend, he can have but very inadequately con- 
sidered the subject, or he would scarcely have ventured to 
utter such extraordinary declarations. In the first place, 
unless such distinctions truly exist between symbols and 
metaphors, and other figures, as we maintain, it is quite 
apparent that the rules we have given for their interpreta- 
tion can have no claim whatever to accuracy; for they are 
founded on the fact, that symbols and figures have identically 
the peculiar natures which we ascribe to them; and their 
adaptation to explain them depends wholly on their being 
of those distinguishing natures. If they are not, but 
instead of differing in such a manner, they are substan- 
tially the same, it is plain that the principles also on which 
they are used, instead of being wholly unlike, must be essen- 
tially similar. In denying therefore that such differences 
exist between them, as are contemplated in the laws we have 
given for their solution, this critic, notwithstanding his ad- 


mission of the excellence of those laws, in effect denies their: 


truth and propriety. He might as well deny, that the lines, 
angles, squares, and circles of geometry, have the peculiar 
natures which are ascribed to them by the definitions of that 
science, and yet admit that the axioms and rules of the 
science are true and appropriate to the solution of its various 
problems; as to deny that symbols and figures have the 
natures that, according to the definitions we have given, 
belong to them, and yet admit, that the rules for their inter- 
pretation, which are founded on those natures, are just, and 
suited to their solution. 


No error, however, could be greater, or indicate a more- 


unfortunate misconception of the subject, than the fancy 
which he entertains, that symbols and figures are not essen- 
tially unlike, but so resemble, and sometimes pass into each 
other, that one and the same rule is applicable to both. Had 
he attempted to verify this notion, by a reference to any of 
the symbels and figures of the Scriptures, he would have 
found himself involved in inextricable difficulties. Let us 
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look at the contradictions which his assumption involves. 
A symbol is an agent, object, act, quality, or effect, in one 
sphere of being, that is used as a representative, according to 
its nature, of an agent, if an agent; of an act, if an act; and 
of an effect, if an effect, usually of an analogous order, in a 
different sphere; sometimes, when no other suitable represen- 
tative can be found, of its own order, in itsown sphere. Thus 
the winged lion of Daniel’s vision, a monster animal, is the 
representative of human warriors and conquerors of analo- 
gous power, agility, and bloodiness: the acts of that animal 
symbolize the corresponding acts of the conquering rulers 
whom it represents; and the effects it produced on inferior 
animals that fell into its power, the corresponding effects 
those conquerors wrought on their fellow-men, over whom 
they extended their sway. In symbolic scenes, universally, 
the agents, objects, acts, and effects, are all representative; 
and representative of agents, acts, and effects, either analo- 
gous to, or precisely like themselves. Figures, on the other 
hand, are of a wholly different nature. They are mere modes 
of expression; and in the metaphor which is the principal 
one with which this discussion is concerned, the figure lies 
wholly in the predicate of the proposition in which it is used, 
or in that which is affirmed of the agent or object to which 
the figure is applied, and its use and import is confined ex- 
clusively to that agent or object. Thus, in the metaphors, 
God is arock, God is a high tower, God is a consuming fire; 
God, the nominative of the several propositions, is used lite- 
rally, to denote Jehovah; and the figure lies wholly in that 
which is affirmed of him; and consists in the statement that 
he is something which he is not really, but which he, in a 
certain relation, strongly resembles; as in his immovable- 
ness, in the protecting care which he takes of those who trust 
in him, and in his severity to his enemies; and that which 
is thus affirmed of him, is limited exclusively in its applica- 
tion to him: He is not used as a representative of any other 
being; nor is that which is asserted of him used as a repre- 
sentative of something that is predicable of other beings. . 
These two methods of description are thus altogether un- 
like, and are to be interpreted by different rules that are 
adapted to their different natures. The meaning of the one 
is conveyed wholly through representative agents, acts, and 
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effects, not through the language in which they are described: 
and that meaning respects agents, acts, and effects, usually 
of a different order, that were future at the time of the sym- 
bolization: the meaning of the other lies wholly in the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed, and relates alone to the agent 
or object to which it is applied, and has no representative 
office whatever. The principle on which they are used, and 
the laws by which they are to be interpreted, are accordingly 
not only not the same, but are altogether unlike. The great 
law of the symbol, as of the lion, is that the representative 
agent denotes a different but analogous agent, in a different 
but resembling sphere, and powerful, bloody, and conquer- 
ing human warriors therefore: and that the acts of the sym- 
bol lion represent analogous acts of those human destroyers 
of men. The law on the other hand of the metaphor is, that 
the agent or object to which it is applied, stands exclusively 
for itself, not for another of the same or any other kind; and 
that that which is affirmed of it also, is affirmed exclusively 
of that agent or object, and has no reference whatever to any 
other. No two methods of description and prediction, there- 
fore, are more absolutely unlike each other, or are to be 
interpreted by more widely differing rules. To apply the 
law of symbols to the metaphor, and make the agent to 
which the metaphorical act is ascribed, a representative, 
would be to violate it, and divest it, in a vast proportion of 
instances, of all intelligible meaning: let it be assumed, for 
example, that the metaphorical proposition, God is a high 
tower, is representative like a symbol, and is to be interpret- 
ed by the laws of symbolization ; and what agent then is it 
that God denotes? And if that cannot be determined, how 
can it be ascertained what it is that a high tower represents? 
If the agent who is supposed to be represented by God, is 
unknown and indeterminable, how can it be known what it 
is that is represented by a tower, that bears such a resem- 
blance to that unknown agent, as a high tower bears to the 
all-powerful and all-protecting Jehovah? On the other hand, 
let the laws of the metaphor be applied to the symbolic 
winged lion, and then the lion is in the first place altogether 
divested of its representative office, and made to stand exclu- 
sively for itself; and next, the acts that are affirmed of it, 
are stript also of their representative function, and made to 
VOL, VI.—NO, II. 16 
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signify nothing but the acts of that agent. If it were pre- 
dictive therefore, it would be predictive of identically such 
a winged lion as the symbol itself, and exerting the identical 
acts, and passing through the changes which are affirmed of 
that: which, as they are altogether out of the sphere of 
nature, is absurd and impossible. He will find himself equally 
embarrassed in any attempt he may make to interpret any 
other of the symbols, by the laws of the metaphor. Let him 
apply them, if he pleases, to the symbols of the second vial, 
and not only are the angel, the vial, and the pouring of its 
contents on the sea, divested of their representative charac- 
ter and made to stand simply for themselves, but the sea 
upon which it fell, becomes a real sea, while the conversion 
of its waters to a resemblance of the blood of a dead man, 
and the death of every living thing in it, are made meta- 
phorical, and describe processes of which the sea and its 
living things were the subjects; but of the real nature of 
which we have no clear information, and can form no idea. 
For what can a metaphorical change of the waters of the sea 
be, which is not the same, but is simply lke a change by 
which they would become like the blood of adead man? Or 
what can be meant by a metaphorical death of fish, testacea, 
mollusks, insects, and other living things that inhabit the sea? 
Can any one tell? Isa change that is simply like death, a 
mere suspension of consciousness, a loss of animation, a sleep; 
or what is it? Such would be the issue of an attempt to apply 
the laws of the metaphor to any of the other symbols. 

This very confident critic, therefore, could scarcely have 
fallen into a more unfortunate error, than the denial he utters 
with so much positiveness, that any such “ nice distinctions” 
exist, as we maintain, between symbols and metaphors, and 
other figures. To treat them according to his notion, would 
be not only to violate their nature, but to divest them entirely 
of their power to foreshow to us the future. 

He is equally unfortunate in the fancy that there is a 
difference between the principle of symbols and figures when 
considered philosophically, and the “free” and “ popular™ 
mode in which they are used in the Scriptures. He says :— 


“ The symbols of the Bible, like its parables and allegories, are not 
cast in the philosophical, but in the popular and oriental mould. 
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They sometimes ‘ walk on all fours,’ and sometimes ‘touch only in 
one point.’ Sometimes the symbolical is, mixed with the metapho- 
rical, and both with the literal, in the same paragraph, if not in the 
same sentence. See Rev. vi. and ix.” 

“One might as well apply the principles of Murray's English 
Grammar to the syntax of the Apocalypse, or the system of 
Edwardean Metaphysics to the use of the words ‘ head,’ ‘ heart,’ 
‘mind,’ ‘soul,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ understanding,’ ‘ conscience ;’ or the system 
of modern scientific physiology to the biblical use of the words 
‘ bowels,’ ‘ nerves,’ and ‘ veins,’ &c., as attempt to restrain the mean- 
ing of the Scripture symbols to their strict philosophjcal and scientific 
use. Leviathan is not so tamed. The crucible here is out of place. 
Metaphysical exactness is not to be looked for in a book written 
not for the learned, but for the popular mind.”-—P. 543, 


A more ludicrous attempt by mere confident assertion to 
settle a point which the writer manifestly does not compre- 
hend, we have seldom witnessed. There is no such distine- 
tion, as he imagines, between a “strict philosophical and 
scientific use” of symbols, and their use in the Scriptures, 
This is manifest, in the first place, from the fact that there 
are no symbols, except those of the prophetic writings. 
There are no symbols in philosophy, either natural or 
metaphysical: there are none in the sciences, either the 
exact or the natural. Has not this writer extended his 
researches far enough to become aware of this fact? Does 
he regard the symbols of the Bible as only a part of a vast 
system that is common to all the branches of knowledge? 
that some are metaphysical, and some philosophical; that 
some belong to the demonstrative, and some to the practical 
sciences? An extraordinary fancy truly! 

His error is manifest, in the next place, from the fact that 
the views we have presented of the nature of symbols, and 
their laws, are founded exclusively on the symbols of the 
Scriptures. He writes as though those definitions and laws 
were framed for a philosophic species of symbols that differ 
essentially from those of the sacred writings. But this is a 
total mistake.. They are drawn altogether from the symbols 
of the divine word, and the interpretations that are there given 
of them by the. revealing Spirit; and they are applicable ex- 
clusively to them, and are their true and infallible laws, as is 
seen from the fact that they are the laws by which the Holy 
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Spirit has interpreted all the symbols, of which the meaning 
is given in the sacred word; that they are in harmony with 
the analogies on which symbols are used; and that they furnish 
a natural and consistent solution of all those that are left un- 
interpreted by the Holy Spirit. There is as ample evidence 
that they are the genuine laws of prophetic symbols, as there 
is that the laws of grammar are the true laws of our language, 
or that the laws of gravitation and projection are the laws by 
which the movements of the planetary bodies are directed. 
The pretext, then, that they are adapted only to symbols of 
an entirely different class, which he represents as philosophic 
and scientific, is a misrepresentation into which he would not 
have fallen had he not been essentially unacquainted with 
the subject. The oracular tone in which he utters himself 
is in admirable harmony, truly, with the absurd misconcep- 
tion which he thus betrays ! 

He offers it, as a proof, that no such “nice distinctions 
exist between symbols and metaphors,” that “sometimes 
the symbolical is mixed with the metaphorical, and both 
with the literal in the same paragraph, if not in the same 
sentence :” and he refers to Rev. vi. and ix. as examples. 
He has fallen, however, into a serious error, as there is 
no metaphorical expression in the sixth chapter, and only one 
in the ninth; and the interpretation of that does not affect, 
in the slightest degree, the general sense of the vision. But 
supposing symbols, metaphors, and other figures do occur in 
the same paragraph, how does that show that they do not 
differ from each other in the manner we have represented, 
and are not severally to be interpreted by their proper laws? 
If they do not differ from each other clearly and indisputably, 
and if each has not the peculiar nature that marks its class, 
how is this critic able to distinguish them, and know that 
they are what he denominates them? And if they do thus 
differ, why should not each be interpreted by its proper laws, 
as much as though instead of occurring in the same, they 
were separated into different paragraphs? What admirable 
proofs he gives of his critical acumen! He admits that 
they differ essentially and continue to be distinguishable 
from each other, notwithstanding they occur in the same 
paragraph ; and yet he assumes that their juxtaposition in 
the same paragraph so divests them of their distinguishing 
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natures, and confounds them with each other, that they are 
no longer to be treated as symbols and metaphors, and 
interpreted by their proper laws! A person able to talk so 
learnedly of philosophy and science ought not to have left 
the subject involved in such embarrassment. If symbols» 
and metaphors lose their respective natures by being brought 

into proximity to each other, he should have informed us 

what the new nature is which they acquire; and if they 

are no longer to be interpreted by their proper laws, he 

should have stated what the new laws are by which they are 

to be construed. He ought to have stated, also, what the 

limits are within which symbols and metaphors exert on each 

other this modifying power. Through what distances is this 
extraordinary agency exerted? How far must a metaphor 

and a symbol be separated from each other, in order that 

they may retain their several natures, and remain subject to 

their appropriate laws? These,—if his assumptions are 
correct,—are plainly questions of the utmost moment. How 

is it, animated as he was with the purpose of freeing the 

subject from all its embarrassments, that he passed ,them 

without notice? We hope he will, in his next article, give 

them a share of attention proportioned to their intricacy and 
importance. 

His reason for not treating symbols and metaphors as . 
differing from each other, and interpreting them according 
to the principles on which they are generally used, is 
thus no reason whatever. The fact that they occur in the 
same chapter, on the same page, or in the same paragraph, 
: does not affect their nature, or form any ground for not 
: interpreting them by their proper laws. It creates no 
necessity, and forms no justification for perverting them, 
and forcing on them an arbitrary and false meaning. He 
might as well allege the occurrence of figurative and literal 
language, or of different kinds of figures in the same chapter 
or paragraph, as a reason for disregarding their respective 
natures, and subjecting them to constructions that divest 
them of their true, and charge them with a false sense. 

He is not content, however, with the advancement of these 
extraordinary notions. In order to evade the results to 
which the laws of symbolization lead, he denies that sym- 
bols are employed on any such fixed principles that their 
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meaning can be evolved by any general rules, and main- 
tains that their import is altogether vague and indetermi- 
nable. He says: 


“Symbols in the Bible are as definite as other figures, or as com- 
mon words, and no more definite. The symbols of the first seal, for 
instance (vi. chap.), denote victory and prosperity ; but what victory 
or where, in church or state, by military or moral power, is no more 
determined by the symbol of the warrior, bow, and crown, than by 
the words, ‘ conquering and to conquer.’”—P. 543. 


If this statement in respect to the symbols of the first seal 
be correct, it is undoubtedly true that they are not used on 
any settled principle, and cannot be interpreted by any fixed 
laws. For we then have no certainty what the relation is, in 
which they are employed, and therefore no means of deter- 
mining what it is that they denote. And if this, as he re- 
presents, is true generally of symbols, then the whole of the 
so-called revelations that are conveyed through them, are 
no revelations whatever, but are inexplicable mysteries, as 
absolutely unintelligible as though they were written in a 
language of which we have no knowledge, or conveyed 
through symbols of which we have no description, and can 
form no idea. How beautifully this tallies with the profes- 
sions with which he commences his article, the reader any 
see from the following passages : 


“The Apocalypse, as the word signifies, is a revelation from God, 
an unveiling of the future. Not a few, however, treat the book as if 
the apo were dropped, and a veil thicker than that which shrouded 
the holy of holies, shrouded its mysteries from all human curiosity. 
They regard all attempts to decipher its hieroglyphics as labor lost ; 
and a course of lectures on the Apocalypse, especially from the pul- 
pit, about as edifying as a similar course on Mesmerism or spirit-rap- 
pings. 

“Yet it is called by its infinite Author a Revelation ;—the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ ;—and unless the word be here used out of all 
analogy with the rest of Scripture, it implies a manifestation of the 
truth, intelligibility, a book not beyond the intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the prayerful student. ..... 

“One object of this essay, is, to persuade those who have hitherto 
neglected this important part of divine revelation, as if it were in- 
tended to be inscrutable, and as if it were almost presumptuous and 
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impious to ask to understand what God means to conceal, to entev 
on its study with as much hope, and with as high expectations of 
enjoyment, as in exploring the hidden wisdom of Isaiah, Daniel, or 
Ezekiel.”—Pp. 530, 531. 


But if, as he asserts in respect to the first seal, there is no 
telling from the nature of the symbol and the acts that are 
ascribed to it, what the sphere is to which they whom it 
represents belong, nor what the acts are that are to be ex- 
erted by those whom it represents, then, plainly, no revela- 
tion is made through them. No intimation is given who 
the agents are that are meant to be foreshown, what the 
sphere of life is, whether church or state, in which they are 
to appear, nor what the nature of the acts are, whether mo- 
ral or military, which they are to exert, or whether they are 
to belong to the domain of the arts, of learning, of philoso- 
phy, or of religion. But that is to strip them of all specific 
meaning, and reduce their prophetic power to the mere indi- 
cation that something is to happen somewhere in the world, 
but where or of what species no one can know or form a 
reasonable conjecture. Our critic is thus quite as much at 
war here with himself and with the Apocalypse, as he is 
with us. He is equally at variance also with the great writ- 
ers, Mede, Newton, Vitringa, Daubuz, Faber, and others, 
from whom, as we shall by-and-by see, he deems it an un- 
pardonable presumption in us to dissent. Those writers not 
only regarded symbols generally as having a specific and 
determinable meaning, but each of them—with the excep- 
tion of Sir Isaac Newton, who simply acquiesced in Mr. 
Mede’s constructions—put a specific interpretation on the 
symbols of the first seal. Is he unaware of this fact? Not- 
withstanding the familiarity with their pages to which he 
pretends, and the high veneration in which he professes to 
hold them-—so lofty and intense he represents, that his 
“blood boiled” on reading an article in the Journal, in which 
we pointed out some of the false methods they and others 
have pursued in the interpretation of the symbolic Scrip- 
tures—is he, in reality, so ignorant of their writings, as not 
to know that they gave a specific construction of all the 
principal symbols of the Apocalypse, and indicated the 
events in which they deemed such of them as they supposed 
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were verified, had had their fulfilment? If not, ifhe is aware 
of the character of their works, why does he allege that 
symbols are not used on any settled principles, and have no 
determinable meaning, as though it were a confutation exclu- 
sively of us? Why did he not inform his readers that “ he 
treated the whole world of commentators” with ‘ contempt” 
—“ sneering at some who are to him as Hyperion to a Satyr,” 
p. 544—with the same pertness and insolence with which 
he treats us? What, moreover, becomes of his lofty com- 
mendation of Mr. Barnes’s volume on the Apocalypse, whose 
“plan of interpretation” he pronounces “sober, philoso- 
phical, and everything but fanciful?’’ Does he not, in the 
main at least, proceed professedly on the assumption that 
symbols have a definite and determinable meaning? Does 
he not give a specific interpretation of nearly the whole 
series of them, and point out the events generally as they 
are described on the pages of Gibbon and other writers, in 
which he regards the predictions made through them, as 
having had their accomplishment? 

But, however oracularly he utters himself, or whatever it 
be that he affects to establish, he has the ill-luck, at every 
turn, to show that he has but the most confused and false 
ideas of the subject of which he is treating. Thus, he con- 
founds himself by the admission that “symbols in the Bible 
are as definite as other figures, [figures simply, he perhaps 
means, as symbols are not figures,] or as common words, 
and no more definite. The symbols of the first seal denote 
victory and prosperity ; but what victory or where, in church 
or state, by military or moral power, is no more determined 
by the symbol of the warrior, bow, and crown, than by the 
words ‘conquering and to conquer.’” If the meaning of 
symbols is as definite and certain as that of words, it is un- 
questionably as definite as we have ever represented, and as 
need be. There is no uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
language generally of the Apocalypse. There is no part of 
the Sacred Volume, the philological meaning of which is 
less debated amung commentators. And most certainly 
there is no doubt as to the meaning of the words, ‘“ conquer- 
ing and to conquer.” As the acts they denote are the acts 
of the warrior horseman, they of course signify conquests, 
which he was to achieve in his sphere as a warrior. What 
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they signify, however, as they are used to denote his acts as 
a warrior, and what those acts used as symbols of the acts of 
the agent whom he symbolizes signify, are wholly different 
questions. But if the symbol horseman, his weapon, and 
his symbolic acts, are as definite and certain in their mean- 
ing as the words “ conquering and to conquer” are, as they 
are employed to denote his agency, then they clearly have 
no such indeterminateness as this critic asserts, but their 
meaning must be as easily determinable and as certain as 
that of the most unequivocal propositions, or terms of the 
language. How much wiser would it have been, if, instead 
of announcing opinions with such extreme positiveness on a 
subject of which he manifestly has no clear or correct ideas, 
this gentleman had begun by making himself acquainted, in 
some reasonable measure, with the proper meaning of his 
own language. He might then have escaped the discredit 
of such an extraordinary display of misconceptions and in- 
consistencies. 

He next alleges, that though our rules of interpretation 
are correct, we adhere to them too rigidly, and carry them 
too far. He says: 


“His laws of symbolization are in general true and well deve- 
loped; but in many cases in his application of them, they are so 
overstrained as to crucify the meaning of the text.”—P. 543. 


How strictly to adhere to a system of “true and well 
developed” laws, can be to overstrain them and crucify the 
meaning of the text, he does not inform us; and most will, 
probably, think the charge little less than an absurd contra- 
diction. Is the meaning of language ever overstrained and 
crucified by a strict adherence in interpreting it to the legiti- 
mate laws of philology? Are the problems of geometry 
ever overstrained and crucified by the thorough application 
to them of the principles of that science? If not, why 
should the application of their legitimate laws to the sym- 
bols of the Scriptures overstrain them and crucify their 
meaning? Must their “true and well developed” laws be 
set aside, or reversed, in order to unfold their proper mean- 
ing? Is the assertion of such a doctrine anything less than 
maintaining that the true laws of symbolization are alto- 
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gether false; and that the genuine import of the symbols 
can only be obtained by interpreting them on principles 
that contradict their nature, and assign to them a significa- 
tion that is wholly at war with their true meaning? Yet 
that is, in fact, the doctrine on which the reviewer proceeds, 
For that which he denominates an overstraining of the laws 
of symbolization, is a simple adherence to, instead of an 
abandonment of them, and adoption in their place of a 
directly opposite code, that wrests the symbols from their 
proper office, and makes them the vehicle of a false and ab- 
surd import. This is seen from the construction he puts, in 
exemplification of his notions, on the symbols of the first 
seal. Thus, he says, “The symbols of the first seal, for in- 
stance, denote victory and prosperity ; but what victory or 
where, in church or state, by military or moral power, is no 
more determined by the symbol of the warrior, bow, and 
crown, than by the words ‘conquering and to conquer.’” 
It is thus, by violating and reversing the first great law of 
symbols, that agents represent agents; acts, acts ; and events, 
events, that he interprets the warrior, who went forth “ con- 
quering and to conquer,” as denoting the acts or events that 
are foreshown, in place of the agents who were to exercise 
those acts and give rise to those events; and it is an inflex- 
ible adherence to that law, especially, which he denounces 
as overstraining it, and crucifying the meaning of the text, 
by which he, doubtless, means the vague and false meaning 
which he ascribes to it, and which is essential to the support 
of hissystem! It is his favorite theories of the great scheme 
of God’s government, and the destiny of the race, to which the 
laws of symbolization, if legitimately applied, prove so fatal ; 
not the symbols that are interpreted by them, or the text in 
which those symbols are described. If those laws could 
only be set aside or exchanged for their direct opposites; if 
the distinction between symbols and figures could be so frit- 
tered away that this interpreter might feel at liberty, if he 
chose, to apply to the one the laws of the other, as suited his 
caprice, or the exigency of his theory, then his system could 
be saved from destruction and established with a satisfac- 
tory measure of ease and strength; and on no other condi- 
tion can its crumbling fabric be prevented from speedy over- 
throw! Such is the real import of his objections. He can- 
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not safely deny the truth of the laws of symbols which we 
have stated. They are too manifestly sanctioned by the 
revealing Spirit in the interpretations given by him of many 
of the symbols; they are too obviously founded on the prin- 
ciples of analogy. They are to be indirectly assailed there- 
fore and evaded, by denouncing a rigid observance of them 
as an overstraint, which tortures the prophecies, and crucifies 
their genuine sense ! 

He finally alleges that “some” of our “rules can never 
be maintained.” 


“One, for instance, and a favorite one, is that the Saviour can 
never be symbolized by a creature, nor by anything but himself, 
Whereas he is evidently symbolized by a Lamb. that had been slain, 
in the 5th chapter, and by an angel with his right foot upon the sea, 
and the other upon the land, in the 10th chapter.”—P. 543. 


The assumption, however, that the Lamb of the fifth 
chapter was a literal, sacrificial animal of that name, a mere 
symbol of Christ, and not the Lamb of God himself, is 
mistaken. This is seen from the fact, that he was the being 
by whose blood the living creatures and elders and those 
whom they represented, out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation, were redeemed, and made unto God 
kingsand priests; and he was indisputably the Saviour himself, 
not a mere visionary animal which had not in fact been slain, 
and whose blood, if shed, would have had no power to 
redeem. It is seen from the fact also, that the Lamb of that 
vision was the object of supreme worship to the living 
creatures, elders, and angels, and was adored as worthily 
possessing all power, and receiving all the homage that are 
due to the Deity. It cannot be supposed that such a8crip- 
tions of rights and prerogatives, and such expressions of 
adoration and love, were addressed to a mere unintelligent 
creature. Such homage of an animal were doubtless as 
impious and impossible,,as a similar worship were of an idol. 
It is seen, likewise, from the acts which the Lamb himself 
exercised. He received the book from the hand of him who 
sat upon the throne, and opened its seals. These were acts 
not simply of an intelligence, but of an intelligence who had 
hands. ‘To suppose that a mere animal performed them, is 
to contradict its nature, and to exhibit the vision as immea- 
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surably incongruous and unsuitable to the Divine perfections. 
It is certain also from the fact that the being who received the 
book and opened the seals, is declared to be the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, and the Root of David, which are the peculiar 
titles of the Messiah, and are not, and cannot be the deno- 
minatives of a mere sacrificial lamb. And, finally, this is 
certain from the consideration that the Lamb is used in the 
prophecy, as the denominative of the incarnate Saviour 
himself in his own person, and not of an animal that appeared 
as his representative. This is clear from the fact that the 
being called the Lamb, is in the same passage denominated 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and the Root of David, which 
are indisputably the titles exclusively of Christ, and not of a 
mere symbol of him: and it is placed beyond all doubt by 
the fact, that it is used in some twenty other instances in the 
prophecy, and in every one of them denotes the incarnate 
Redeemer in hisown person. Thus who can doubt that it was 
the Almighty Redeemer from whom the kings and their 
armies wished to secrete themselves when they ‘said to the 
mountains and rocks, Fall on ‘us and hide us from the face 
of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb?” Who can doubt that it was to him to whom the 
elder referred, when he said of the innumerable multitude 
having palm branches in their hands, ‘These are they who 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb;” .. . and 
“the Lamb who is in the midst of the throne shall feed them 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters?’ Can 
these acts of infinite intelligence, power, and love, to which 
the incarnate Redeemer alone is competent, have been 
ascribed toa mere animal? Whom else but the Saviour him- 
self can the term denote in the passage in which it is foretold 
that the beast shall be worshipped by “all that dwell upon 
the earth, whose names are not written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world?” Was any 
lamb but the Lamb of God, who was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, slain from the foundation of the world? Is there 
any book of life in which the names of the redeemed are 
written, but his? Can any one fail to see that it is to him to 
whom the song of the heavenly hosts referred, in which 
they said, “The marriage of the Lamb is come, and his 
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wife hath made herself ready,” and they are pronounced 
“blessed who are called unto the marriage supper of the 
Lamb?” Can any one doubt that it is he who is meant 
when the New Jerusalem is said to be the symbol of the 
bride the Lamb’s wife? And that it is he who is denoted 
when it is said that “the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the temple” of the New Jerusalem; that “the Lamb is 
the light of it,” and that “the river of the water of life” 
that runs through it, “ proceeds out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb?” ‘The reviewer is altogether mistaken, there- 
fore, in asserting that the being who is denominated the 
Lamb in the fifth chapter, was a mere animal. The whole 
use of the denominative in the prophecy, and all the titles, 
acts, and prerogatives ascribed to him in that vision, concur 
to make it indisputable that it is used there as his peculiar 
and official name as the incarnate Redeemer. 

He is equally in error in stating that the Saviour is symbol- 
ized by theangel of the tenth chapter, who set his right foot on 
the sea, and his left on the land. There not only is not the 
slightest ground, so far as we are aware, for thatsupposition, but 
it is against the laws of analogy, and is confuted by the event. 
The agents actually symbolized by the angel—the Reformers 
—appeared in person in the Roman empire at the time to 
which the prophecy refers; precisely as the agents denoted 
by the beasts, the witnesses, and others, appeared in person 
in their respective times ; and that is the law universally of 
the prophecy. ‘To suppose, therefore, that the angel symbol- 
izes Christ, is to suppose that Christ visibly appeared in the 
world at the period to which the vision refers, and publicly 
exercised the acts which are represented by those of the 
angel: but no such visible and public interposition of Christ 
took place at the Reformation to which the prediction, as is 
almost universally held, relates. And this writer himself, 
instead of holding that Christ then visibly appeared in the 
world, maintains that his second coming is not to take place 
till the final judgment after the thousand years have passed ! 
What charming self-consistency! What an admirable com- 
prehension of the results to which his assertions lead him | 

Nor is it generally thought by commentators that the 
angel symbolizes Christ. So far from it, not a few regard 
him as Christ himself; while they very generally hold that 
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whether Christ or an angel, he is a symbol of the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, and the great and influential Pro- 
testant teachers that succeeded them; and that is the con- 
struction adopted by Mr. Barnes himself, whom it is one of 
the reviewer’s objects in this article to sanction and eulogize. 
Whether, then, Christ is ever symbolized by a creature or 
not, he plainly is not in either of these passages. 

The reviewer proceeds to ask, “‘ Why should he not be 
symbolized by creatures in the New Testament, as well as 
typified by them in the Old?” We answer first, The offices 
of a symbol and ofa type of him are wholly different. Were 
a creature used as a symbol of him, as in the vision of the 
fifth chapter of the Apocalypse, made the object of homage, 
and exhibited as exercising the peculiar attributes and pre- 
rogatives of the eternal Word, it would be equivalent toa 
deification of the symbol; for a symbol must be precisely 
what it is put forth and assumed to be, in its symbolic office ; 
otherwise it has no adequacy and suitableness to be the 
representative of that which it is employed to foreshow. If 
a symbol were not naturally in the sphere in which it 
appears, what its name and its acts properly denote, then it 
would follow that the agents which it symbolizes may not be 
in their sphere what their name, and the acts foreshown of 
them, naturally denote: and thence the prediction would be 
wholly vague and indeterminate. As there would be no 
means of knowing what the deviations from nature were to 
be, there would be no means of knowing what class of agents 
‘were represented, nor when the prediction had its fulfilment. 
:,-.No such consequence, however, was involved in the use 
of a lamb, for example, as a type of Christ ; as the office of a 
sacrificial lamb was not strictly that of a representative of 
him: instead it was a mere passive instrument through 
which the sofferer expressed his faith in the Redeemer, who 
was at length to offer himself as.a sacrifice to God for him. 
No faith was exercised in the victim lamb itself; no divine 
attributes or prerogatives were ascribed to it. It was not 
exhibited as exercising any divine acts. It was a mere 
passive object. towards. which the offerer exerted certain 
prescribed.acts for the purpose of expressing his sense of his 
need of expiation and redemption, and his trust in the great 
sacrifice to ¢ome for the blessings of pardon and redemption. 
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A creature might be used as a type of Christ, therefore, with 
perfect propriety, while it would have been wholly contra- 
dictory to its nature, and inconsistent with the divine prero- 
gatives, to have used it as a symbol of him. 

But he asks, ‘‘Why should he not be symbolized by 
inanimate things, since the Holy Spirit,—our author being 
judge,—is symbolized by the seven lamps of fire?” We 
answer: The Father, in all the instances in which he appears 
in the visions, appears in his peculiar station and relation as 
the creator and ruler of the universe, possessing all divine 
attributes, and exercising all divine prerogatives; and is in 
that relation acknowledged and worshipped by creatures. 
The Son also, in all the instances of his appearance, appears 
as the incarnate Word, the Redeemer of men, the Head of 
the church, invested with all power, and exercising the 
peculiar acts that belong to his office as the King of kings, 
the Lord of lords, and the judge of all. Those attributes, 
prerogatives, relations, and acts, of the Father and the Word, 
are thus essentially unlike any that creatures possess and 
exert; and hence no creature can appropriately represent 
them in these respects. It were in effect to deify a creature 
to exhibit him as creator, supreme lawgiver, acouens: or 
an object of homage to other beings. 

The Holy Spirit, on the other hand, never appears in the 
visions in a visible, personal form, nor -in, the relation of 
creator, lawgiver, or judge. Instead, as he is.an invisible 
agent, he appears by representatives that fill.an office like that 
which he fills, which is that of an agent, acting in subordina- 
tion to the Father and Christ, and exerting enlightening, mjlu- 
ences on men :—a relation and agency like that of lamps that 
shed light on the eyes of men, and, which may appropriately, 
therefore, be represented by such a symbol; as men them- 
selves are in the resembling relation of teachers, symboljggd 
by stars. That relation and jagency are not peculiar to the 
Holy Spirit; and as no divine prerogatives are ascribed to the 
lamps that are used as the symbols of him, and no homage 
paid them, it involves no encroachment on the divine pre- 
rogatives to employ them as his representatives, nor any 
incongruity with the nature of the agent used, as a dependent 
and unconscious existence, That lamps, then, are used with 
perfect propriety, as symbols of the Holy Spirit in that 
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relation, is no proof that it would not be wholly incongruous 
to employ animals, men, angels, or any other created thing, 
as symbols of the eternal Word in his peculiar offices, rela- 
tions, and acts, as the Redeemer, the Head of the church, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, in which he possesses 
all the rights of Jehovah, exercises all authority, and is the 
object of supreme awe and homage. 

Is it a fact, then, as we have alleged, that the incarnate 
Word, in his office as Redeemer and King, never appears in 
the visions as a symbol of any other being than himself, nor 
is ever symbolized by any other being than himself; and does 
that fact arise from the very principle of symbolization, and 
indicate a fixed and fundamental law? We answer in the 
affirmative; first, because it springs from analogy, which is 
the basis of symbolization. There is no created agent that 
possesses such a nature, sustains such offices, has such rights, 
acts in such relations, or exerts such acts as those of Christ as 
the incarnate Redeemer; and none, therefore, that can pro- 
perly be employed as a representative of him. To employ 
a creature in that relation, ascribe to it his attributes and 
rights, exhibit it as exerting his official acts, and offer to it 
the homage that is due to him, would be falsely to treat that 
creature as though it were divine, and the real redeemer of 
man, which were infinitely incongruous and solecistical. 

Next, it is expressly declared, that the reason that he 
appeared in his own person in the vision of the fifth and. 
subsequent chapters, received the book from the Father, and 
opened its seals, was, that no created being was adequate to 
that office; and that he was worthy of it, because he was 
the Redeemer who had died to accomplish the salvation of 
men, and had thereby become entitled to be invested with 
supreme power and authority, and to reign, and be adored 
and honored as the head of the church, and the Lord of all 
worlds. In what more emphatic form could it be shown, 
that creatures however exalted in faculties or rank, were, by 
their very nature, excluded from acting in the visions in the 
office which he filled; that from the necessities of the case, 
he appeared in his own person ? 

Thirdly. He in fact, accordingly, acts as his own repre- 
sentative in all the instances in which he appears in the 
visions; and he appears in his own person and acts as his 
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own symbol, in all the instances in which he is represented. 
That he appeared in his own person in the vision, Dan. vii. 
13, 14, when he came in the clouds of heaven to the Ancient 
of days, and “there was given to him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him; whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
which shall not pass away,” probably no one will question. 
Nor will it be questioned, that he appeared in his own person, 
in the first vision of the Apocalypse, chap. i. 11-20, and also 
chap. xix. 11-21. And that he appeared in his own person 
in chap. v., in which he is denominated the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah, the Root of David, and the Lamb, and in all the 
other visions in which the Lamb appeared, we have already 
shown, by the fact that that name is used throughout the 
Apocalypse, exclusively as his distinctive denominative; and 
they are the only instances in which he appears in the visiors. 

On the other hand, that he appeared in person, and acted 
as his own symbol, in all the instances in which he is repre-: 
sented, is not only clear from the consideration already 
alleged, but is demonstrated by the fact that the supposition 
made by the reviewer and others, that he is represented by 
other agents in the Apocalypse, is confuted by the event. 
Had the rainbow angel of the 10th chapter, or the man-child 
of the 12th, acted, as has been supposed, as a symbol of him, 
he would have appeared visibly in the world, and acted the 
part symbolized by those agents, at the periods to which the 
visions in which they appeared, referred. The fact that he 
did not visibly appear at those epochs demonstrates, there- 
fore, that that construction of those symbols is wholly erro- 
neous. 

We have thus all the proof that can be desired, that the 
great rule which we have stated is a real and genuine law 
of symbolization. So much for the reviewer's disquisition 
on the proper principles of interpretation. 

On quitting this assault on the laws of symbols and fig- 
ures, he proceeds to what he seems to regard as a far more 
effectual method of dispatching an antagonist; a blast of 
insolent and reckless misrepresentation of the manner in 
which we are accustomed to discuss literary and theological 
questions. The following is a specimen of the style in which 
he allows himself to rave :— 

VOL, VI.—NO. II. 17 
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“ But the great fault of this writer, in this, as in most of his other 
writings (and he ought to know how the public regard it), is his 
overweening self-coneeit ; his despotic dogmatism; his supercilious 
contempt for all who have gone before him. Really, in taking him 
up for the first time, you would suppose that not a ray of light on 
the subject of the interpretation of prophecy had ever before reached 
our benighted earth! Mede, Lowman, Lowth, Hurd, Fleming, the 
Newtons, Faber, Elliot, and the whole host of German and English 
writers, had not a distant idea on the subject; and had need to learn 
of our New York interpreter, ‘which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God.’ 

“ This is nocaricature. Our blood boiled in reading the first num- 
bers of his Theological and Literary Journal, at the supreme contempt 
with which he treated the whole world of commentators, sneering at 
some who were to him as ‘Hyperion to a satyr.’ And there is so 
much of the same infallible dogmatism in this treatise, that it will 
nearly destroy the credit which the book can really claim. 

“Tt is really amusing to observe with what ease he disposes of Vi- 
, tringa, Daubuz, Faber, Sir Isaac Newton, and others, just by kicking up 
a dust of technicals, as convincing as if he threw up the parts of speech, 
the conjugations, and declensions, helter-skelter into the air !"—P. 544. 


Our readers will not deem it necessary that we should 
confute this tirade of effrontery and traduction. Most of 
them will doubtless regard it as the ebullition of a weak and 
malicious mind, enraged at its conscious inability to meet 
the objections which we have urged against his favorite 
theories of the administration God is to exercise over the 
world. Others will look at it, perhaps, as an effort to avenge 
himself and his party, for our recent criticisms on his favor- 
ite, Mr. Barnes, and possibly, for the exposures we have 
made of the errors and obliquities of the leaders of a theolo- 
gical faction, to which some of those with whom this writer 
is associated have been disposed to attach themselves; and 
there is a touch of truth, very probably, in each of those 
views. His eyes are undoubtedly so squinted and jaundiced 
by passion and party feeling, that nothing that proceeds from 
our pen can appear otherwise than distorted to him, and 
tinged with a false hue. 

Others will probably ascribe it to hallucination. Persons 
of a certain temperament, sometimes when under high 
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excitement, lose the clue of their associations, and refer 
the effects that are wrought in them to altogether wrong 
causes; and this is the reason, in a measure perhaps, of 
the course he here pursues. He undoubtedly regards a 
slashing, imperious, and reckless dogmatism, as the most 
effective mode of writing; and accustomed to connect 
the idea of impressiveness and authority with that style, 
it is possible that in his confusion and bewilderment, he 
imagined it was by that, that the strong impressions were 
produced in him, that were in fact wrought merely by clear 
statements and unanswerable reasonings. 

The main reason, however, of his assailing us in this man- 
ner, is, we doubt not, that he regards an oracular, flippant, 
and abusive style, as an indication of smartness and authority. 
It bespeaks, according to his notion, an elevated genius. 
His beau-ideal of an eloquent and popylar writer is that of 
an impudent and dashing swaggerer, who relies on mere 
assertion to prove what he wishes to establish, and on sneers 
and abuse, to confute his adversary. This is seen from the 
whole range of his article. He relies exclusively on mere 
“ despotic dogmatism” to establish the positions he advances. 
Let the reader recur to the passages we have quoted, and he 
will see that they are a mere tissue of oracular assertions. 
Not a shadow of anything like proof is alleged to sustain 
them, and they are fair specimens of his usual method. He 
seldom attempts to reason. 

But how is it that dogmatism, one of the qualities on which 
he thus plumes himself as rare excellences, is falsely ascribed 
by him to us, as a fatal fault? The reason lies undoubtedly 
in the immeasurable self-conceit, and party arrogance, with 
which he is inflated. He appears to have the feeling, that 
he and his party alone have the right to utter their senti- 
ments; that others who disagree with him, should venture 
to state their views, and above all, should sustain them by 
unanswerable proofs, no matter how calmly and properly 
they are expressed, nor how legitimately they are verified ; 
he regards as a presumptuous infringement of his rights, 
and violation of decorum; while he claims it as a preroga- 
tive, to dogmatize, instead of reasoning, and determine ques- 
tions by his oracular fiat. This he unblushingly and exult- 
ingly avows. Thus he says: 
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“Tt is encroaching on our province as Reviewers. We only have 
the right to speak ex cathedra, and assume infallibility as who should 
say 

“ ¢T am sir oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.’ 


“From high authority and long prescription, reviewers have the 
right to sit like Nebuchadnezzar, when ‘whom he would, he slew, 
and whom he would, he kept alive ; and whom he would, he set up, 
and whom he would, he put down.’ We cannot allow our author 
the liberty quite yet, to cut and slay, Caligula-like, as if he would 
gladly decapitate all Rome at once.”—P. 545. 


He thus openly proclaims, that he acts the part in his edito- 
rial sphere of a despotic and reckless dogmatist, and arrogates 
it as his peculiar prerogative. This is the reason, accordingly, 
of the insolence which he displays to us. Dizzy with his 
imagined editorial importance, and eager to try his powers 
of assertion and bravado, he gives the rein to his impudence 
and xecklessness, and flatters himself that nothing more is 
necessary to induce the public to accept him as an oracle, 
and reject and denounce whomever he attempts to put down. 
“ This is no caricature.” He not only sat for the portrait, 
but he drew it himself; and no exaggeration or distortion 
can add to its hideousness. What a delicate compliment he 
pays to his party, in assuming that they will of course con- 
template it with admiration, and reward it with applause! 
That a trace exists among them of intelligence, integrity, 
good taste, or even decency, he seems not to suspect. They 
are, he has the coolness to presume, on a level with himself! 
He will find, however, in the end, that he has only succeeded 
in making himself the object of the contempt, with which 
he aimed to overwhelm others. 

The reviewer, having thus announced in his first article 
his judgment respecting the writers on the Apocalypse, whom 
he criticises, proceeds in his second to contrast his post-mil- 
lennial, with what he represents as the pre-millennial theory 
of Christ’s coming, and to allege what heregards as fatal ob- 
jections to the latter. This part of his essay, though less 
rude and scurrilous than the former, betrays the same gross 
misconception of the subject, and is marked by the same 
pertness and dogmatism. He conducts the discussion on the 
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assumption that mere noise, bravado, and menace, are to settle 
the question. No indication appears, that he has ever care- 
fully studied the points on which he announces his opinion; 
nor that he has any tolerable understanding either of the 
positions he advocates, or those which he assails. He puts 
forth statements with the most unhesitating assurance, re- 
specting the views held by millenarians, so palpably wrong, 
that not one in a hundred probably, of his own party, can 
fail to see that they are total misrepresentations; while on 
the other hand, he advances notions that are generally re- 
jected by his party, and are fraught with the confutation of 
his whole theory. He first treats of ‘the nature of the pro- 
l mised kingdom.” He says: 


“ Millenarians make it a literal personal reign of Christ with his 
saints on the earth for a thousand years. To this view we object: 
1. Thatit is carnal, literalistic, and Jewish. This was the very kingdom 
which the Jews, 1800 years ago, expected, and under the delusive 
expectation of which they missed the true kingdom and salvation of 
Messiah. They looked for a political empire, and wished to place on 
the head of Jesus a literal crown, have him wield an ivorv sceptre, 
‘ and make literal arrows sharp in the hearts of his enemies.”—No, 
V., p. 26. 


This is a specimen of the crude misstatements and shallow 
declamation which he attempts to pass off on his readers 
under the name of “argument!” He in the first place as- 
sumes that if Christ is to reign in person on the earth, his 
kingdom must be merely carnal and political, like that which 
the Jews, who rejected him at his first coming, expected and 
desired ; and he makes,that assumption the basis of his objec: 
tion. For, otherwise, how does it appear from the fact that 
Christ is to reign in person on the earth, that his kingdom 
must be carnal and political, like that which mere human 
monarchs exercise over their empires? How does it follow 
if, instead of being such a mere empire over bodies, it is to 
be an empire pre-eminently over minds, and an empire of 
righteousness, wisdom, sanctitude, and love; and not in spite 
of, but rather because it is to be exercised by him in person ? 
If he cannot prove from the nature of the case that a personal 
reign must be a “carnal” reign, and thence a reign of mere 
force, and over bodies, such as ordinary monarchs exercise, 
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he manifestly cannot prove that Christ’s reign, if personal, is 
to be carnal. The first step in his “ argument,” thus, instead 
of a step in logic, is a mere assumption of the point he pro- 
fesses to prove; and an assumption involving an infinite 
traduction of the Redeemer. For to assert that he cannot 
exercise a personal reign on the earth, that shall be of any 
higher order than that which the Jews, who rejected him, 
desired, is clearly to deny his perfections, and reduce him 
to a level with the ordinary lawless and bloody monarchs 
who have established or inherited empires, and reigned over 
them by violence and unrighteousness. And to assert that 
of a reign of Christ here, and on the ground of necessity, 
from the nature of the case, is in effect to assert it equally of 
his reign in heaven; and imply that his kingdom in that 
world, in which he reigns in person, is a carnal, Jewish king- 
dom, precisely like that which the Jews, 1800 years ago, 
expected and desired that he would exercise. Was a more 
awful impeachment of Christ’s sanctitude, wisdom, and grace 
ever uttered? Whatcould save this presumptuous dogma- 
tist from the guilt of unpardonable blasphemy, were it not 
that from his want of perspicacity, and the blinding and be- 
wildering influence of his vanity, he can propound the 
most repulsive errors and revolting contradictions, with- 
out a consciousness of their character? What a beautiful 
example of his method of determining questions, without 
inquiry and without knowledge, by flippant and reckless 
assertion! As it does not follow at all from the nature of 
a personal reign, that if Christ reigns in person on earth, his 
kingdom must be carnal, and corporeal merely, and for mere 
political and economic ends, like ordinary earthly monarchs; 
the doctrine that he is to reign here in person, does not of 
necessity or naturally imply that his kingdom is to be of that 
nature. Nor would such a supposition spring up or find a 
place for a moment in a mind that was not deplorably devoid 
of just conceptions of his perfections and purposes, or sadly 
bewildered by false speculations. The reviewer manifestly 
makes himself and his fallen fellow creatures, his measure of 
Christ, instead of forming his estimate of Christ’s kingdom 
from him. In the next place, itis on the same false assump- 
tion that he founds the charge that the kingdom which mil- 
lenarians hold Christ is to rule on the earth, is to be such a 
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mere carnal, corporeal, and political kingdom, as was the 
object of Jewish expectation and desire, at the period of his 
first advent. He founds his charge on them, on his misre- 
presentation of Christ. Not a particle of evidence does he 
present that they entertain the views of Christ’s kingdom 
which he ascribes tothem. Nor could he, had he attempted 
it. His denominating a kingdom that is ruled by Christ in 
person, carnal, seems designed merely to disgrace it, and 
make it an object of prejudice ; by implying that it is tor be 
debased by sensuality and sin. But what objection can it be to 
akingdom that its subjects are in the natural body, if they are 
raised to spotless sanctitude? Will there be no moral beauty 
and dignity in such an empire? Is it unworthy of Christ’s 
perfections to raise mankind from the thraldom of sin and 
misery to the glory and bliss of such a condition? Is it a 
spectacle from which Christians should turn with disgust ; 
and traduce and blacken with insolence and ribaldry ? What 
an astonishing hallucination it indicates! What a pitiable 
inconsideration of Christ’s infinite perfections and the gran- 
deur of his designs! 

Having thus shown that he has no comprehension of the 
subject which he treats with so much positiveness, and that 
he proceeds in his declamation against millenarians on the 
grossest misrepresentation of their views," he adduces a 
second allegation. 


“2. It is not the kingdom which our Saviour and his apostles 
preached. The grand topic of his preaching was the kingdom of 
heaven! To explain its nature and reveal its mysteries, he uttered 
scores of parables, saying expressly, again and again, the kingdom o 
heaven is like this or like that ; and it would be strange and imply 
no small censure on his ministry, if after all an honest earnest reader 
could not gather a general idea of the nature of his kingdom. And 
yet would one in ten thousand gather from all his teaching the idea 
of a personal visible, outward reign? Anything like a political 
empire? Would you gather it from the parable of the sower, or of 
the wheat and tares, or of the leaven and mustard seed, or pearl of 
great price, or treasure hid in the field. Would you gather it from 
his refusing the crown ? or from his declaration to Pilate, ‘ My king- 
dom is not of this world!’ What could he have meant but to say 
‘I seek no earthly throne, no golden sceptre, no legion of soldiers 
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no sword nor spear, no kingdom like that of Cesar! My kingdom 
is a moral kingdom, established, extended, and built up by means of 
truth. Of my kingdom Cesar need have no jealousy.” —P. 26. 


He proceeds in this “argument” on the assertion he had 
before uttered, that millenarians hold that ‘the proper king- 
dom of Christ begins and ends with the thousand years,” and 
on the implied charge therefore that they maintain that 
Christ neither has any kingdom now, nor will have after the 
close of the thousand years. But no misrepresentation could 
be greater or more inexcusable. The reviewer is probably 
but very imperfectly acquainted with their views; and is so 
blinded by prejudice as to catch but a faint and vacillating 
glimpse of facts that lie within the sphere of his observation ; 
yet it is not to be believed that he is so ignorant as not to 
know that these imputations are altogether groundless and 
deceptive. If he has not read enough to be aware that that 
is their character, what competence has he to treat of the 
subject? Millenarians entertain no such notions as he ascribes 
to them. They hold as distinctly and firmly as he and his 
party do, that Christ instituted his kingdom on the earth at 
his first coming, and that it still subsists here. They hold 
also—at least we and many others do—that he is for ever to 
have a kingdom here after the close of the thousand years, 
and is to reign over it for ever in person. While, however, 
they hold he now has a kingdom here, they maintain that it 
is to be established in a higher and more effective form at 
his second coming at the commencement of the thousand 
years, and that it is then to be distinguished from its present 
condition especially by his personal presence, and the pre- 
sence as kings and priests of the risen and glorified saints. 
Had the reviewer had the justice to state this fact, the des- 
potic assertions which he employs to sustain his allegation 
would have lost all their point; as would those of his second 
“argument,” which is a repetition of what he affirms here. 
But it suited his taste and policy better to set up a man of 
straw, and make a display of his skill and prowess in demo- 
lishing it. And it enabled him to keep out of sight the 
point on which the question turns. If he had candidly 
stated that millenarians maintain that though Christ already 
has a kingdom in the world, he is yet to establish itin anew 
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and far more glorious form at his second coming, and is then 
to reign over it in person, and.cause his risen saints to reign 
with him, he would have found it necessary, if upright, to 
discuss the question whether the Scriptures in fact authorize 
that belief; and would have been obliged, therefore, to con- 
sider the passages that expressly foreshow the investiture of 
Christ with the dominion of the earth and the institution of 
his kingdom in a new form at his second coming: such as 
Dan. vii. 18, 14,18, 27; Rev. xi. 15-19. He now makes no 
allusion to these and similar passages, but conceals from his 
readers what God has explicitly revealed on the subject, and 
imposes on them the pretence that in showing that the king- 
dom of heaven was established 1800 years ago, he proves 
that it is not to be instituted in a new form at a future period. 

His remarks on some of Christ’s parables are equally de- 
ceptive. He alleges the fact that in certain of the Saviour’s 
discourses he makes no allusion to his personal reign on 
earth during the thousand years, asa proof that neither he 
nor the prophets or apostles announce such a reign in any 
other passages: and by this artifice endeavors to betray his 
readers into the impression that the Scriptures nowhere con- 
tain a revelation of Christ’s personal reign on the earth! 
This method of discussion is worthy of one who claims the 
right to settle questions by his mere asseveration, and de- 
nounces and abuses those as rash and dogmatical who ven- 
ture to respect God’s testimony rather than his. 

The consideration that no reference is made in some of the 
parables to Christ’s personal reign on the earth, is no proof 
that that reign is not foreshown in other passages. Those 
parables are designed to illustrate other features of Christ’s 
kingdom, and some in relation to men generally, and some 
in relation to individuals. Thus the parable of the sower is 
designed to show the reception which the gospel was to meet 
during the present dispensation from the different classes of 
men to whom it was to be proclaimed. But the fact that 
that parable is verified through a long series of ages, does not 
prove thatthe Scriptures do not in other passages teach that, 
at a later period, a new dispensation is to be introduced, 
under which all nations are to become obedient to the gospel. 
The parables of the pearl of great price and the treasure hid 
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in the field, are designed, on the other hand, to show that 
those who receive the gospel will regard its blessings as ines- 
timably more precious than any other gift. But they surely 
do not prove that Christ is not to reign on the earth, nor 
that his reign is not among the great certainties that give 
preciousness and glory in the eyes of his people to his salva- 
tion. The parable of the mustard seed teaches, that though 
his kingdom, at its first institution, was to be small, and appa- 
rently unlikely ever to obtain any considerable size, it was 
at length to rise into conspicuity and strength. But what 
light does this throw on the question whether other passages 
teach or not that Christ is, during the thousand years, to 
reign in person on the earth? These parables plainly con- 
tribute nothing to the object for which the reviewer quotes 
them. On the other hand, however, the parable of the leaven, 
if the meal is taken as arepresentative of mankind generally, 
confutes his theory ; as it shows that the whole of the race, 
nations, and individuals, are in time to be brought under the 
saving power of the gospel. But that he denies, and holds 
that “the millennium is to be a mere extension and perfection 
of the present dispensation ;” though the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of the earth will be holy and eminently so. 
But how can this last be, if the parable of the sower exem- 
plifies the reception the gospel is to meet from men through- 
out the whole period of its proclamation? How can it be, 
if Christ’s answer to the question, “ Are there few that be 
saved,” relates to all time ?—“ Strait is the gate and nar- 
row is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it; for wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in 
thereat!” But his theory is still more emphatically con- 
futed by the parable of the wheat and tares, which represents 
that§Satan, the sower of the tares, is to be abroad and active, 
and that the wheat and tares are to continue to grow to- 
gether till the time of the harvest, which is to be at Christ’s 
second coming; for that indicates first, that his coming is to 
precede the millennium, inasmuch as Satan is, during that 
period, to be bound and imprisoned, so that he will not 
deceive the nations: and next it shows that the tares, instead 
of dying out, so as to bear but a small proportion to the 
wheat, are to continue through the whole of the present dis- 
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pensation, on essentially the same scale as they did in the 
early ages of Satan’s activity, and do still. 

His second argument is, in like manner, directed to a 
point that is not at issue. Its aim is to show that Christ’s 
kingdom was instituted at his first coming. But that mil- 
lenarians do not dispute. They hold it as firmly as the 
reviewer.does. From that, however, he enjers that it is not 
to be established in a new form at his second coming and 
reigned over by him in person during the thousand years. 
But it does not follow from it, any more than any other irrele- 
vant and groundless conclusion. The supposition is absurd, 
and as much against the reviewer's theory as it is against 
the views held by millenarians; for if, as he assumes, the 
mere fact that the kingdom of Christ exists in such a form 
as it now does, is a proof that it is never to be changed to 
another, it results that it is for ever to continue in its present 
state, instead of being raised from the imperfections with 
which it is now defaced, to the purity and wisdom which 
the reviewer holds are to mark it during the millennium. 
But it is not only a false conclusion: it is directly against 
the explicit revelation that Christ’s kingdom is to undergo a 
great change at the destruction of the wild beast, which is 
to precede the millennium, by his investiture with the do- 
minion of the earth, and the exaltation of the saints to reign 
with him, Dan. vii.; that at the seventh trumpet the king- 
doms of the world are to become his; that he is then to 
judge the dead, and give reward to his servants the prophets, 
and the saints, small and great; and that he is thereafter to 
reign for ever and ever, Rev. xi. 10-19; and that after the 
separation of the tares from the wheat has taken place, the 
righteous are to shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father—Matt. xiii. 40-43. Why did the reviewer 
keep these and the numerous other similar passages out of 
sight, and assume that no such change in Christ’s adminis- 
tration is to take place,—unless he felt that clap-trap decla- 
mation is better adapted than truth to his object ? 

For an answer to his remarks in respect to the means by 
which the millennium is to be introduced, we refer our read- 
ers to our reply to the Princeton Review on that subject. 

He pursues the same deceptive course in his fourth argu- 
ment in regard to the judgment. The question on that topic, 
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between him and those whom he assails, is, whether the 
Scriptures teach that there is to be a judgment at the com- 
mencement of the thousand years, and another after their ter- 
mination. But instead of discussing that, he employs himself 
in asserting that the judgment foreshown, Matt. xxv., which 
millenarians hold, is to precede the thousand years, and 
Rev. xx. 11-15, which is to follow them, do not present any 
indications that there are to be any further conversions of 
men—a point which no one disputes, and that has no connex- 
ion whatever with the subject in debate. Thus, he says: 


“2. The picture of the judgment given by our Lord in the xxv, 
of Matthew, gives no idea of salvation by further conversions, but 
only of announcing the unchanging destinies of men according to 
their previous character and conduct. Read the passage, and be- 
hold the Judge separating the two classes, never more to mingle ; 
hear him decree the righteous an everlasting kingdom, and doom 
the wicked to eternal fire; and listen to the issue: ‘These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eter- 
nal ;’ and then say, if all this is premillennial, what further hope 
will there be for unconverted sinners ?”—Pp. 30, 31. 


But who supposes that those two sentences, which relate 
exclusively to the classes on whom they are pronounced, “ give 
an idea of salvation by further conversions?” We certainly 
do not, nor do any millenarians, as far as we are aware. 
But it does not follow from their not giving such an idea, 
that there are to be no further conversions of other persons ; 
nor that other passages of the Sacred Word do not expressly 
foreshow them. He might as well allege the fact, that the 
dejection of the wild beast and false prophet into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, or the binding of Satan, which he ad- 
mits is to precede the millennium, give no idea of further 
conversions, as proof that no further conversions are to take 
place. He, however, assumes that the judgment foreshown, 
Matt. xxv., is to extend to the whole of the living: but 
that is to beg the point he should have proved. It does 
not appear from the parable itself. The sentences exhibit 
the two great classes on whom they are pronounced, as con- 
sisting of persons who had shown what their dispositions 
were towards Christ by their conduct towards his disciples in 
a time of trial, and probably of persecution, One had shown 
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a profound interest in them by visiting them in sickness and 
in prison, and administering to their wants; the other had 
shown that they had no sympathy with them by leaving 
them to suffer without interposing for their relief. As these 
acts are generally practicable only to persons who have 
grown up, and have immediate access to the oppressed and 
suffering, they would naturally include but a small part of 
the whole population of the globe. Myriads, at least, of the 
young especially, could scarcely take a part in any such 
public manifestation of feeling; and the unequivocal pre- 
diction in the Scriptures that nations are to survive the 
coming of Christ, and live under his reign, show that it is 
to be so. Why does the reviewer shun the trial of the 
question by the passages that directly treat of it, and prefer 
to rest his cause on unauthorized assumptions and asser- 
tions? He proceeds in the same style: 


“The vision presented (Rev. xx. 11-15) makes the same impres- 
sion. The great white throne is set; the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; the books are opened, and the dead (observe, not 
the living, but the race whose probation is ended, and on whom 
death has already set his seal) are judged out of the things written 
in the books, according to their works: ‘And whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life, was cast into the lake of fire.’ 

“ Now say, is there any hope of a millennium after this? After 
this period is not the door of hope shut on all the unsaved? Yet 
they make the judgment pre-millennial, fer they cannot otherwise 
make the advent pre-millennial. The advent and the day of judg- 
ment are inseparable. 

“ Millenarians, therefore, may be shut up to this dilemma: either 
the judgment is not pre-millennial, or the millennium is not a sea- 
son of probation ; for the judgment evidently ends probation. And 
if probation is ended, where is their hope of the vast harvest of per- 
sons to be saved in the millennium !”—P. 31. 


' What an extraordinary cluster of shallow blunders, bold 
misrepresentations, and unblushing inconsistencies is group- 
ed in these few sentences! They are a fair specimen of the 
random and slap-dash style in which he affects to settle criti- 
cal questions. In the first place, he proceeds on the repre- 
sentation that millenarians hold that the judgment of the 
dead, foreshown Rey. xx. 11-15, is to precede instead of fol- 
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lowing the thousand years. For he asks, “ Is there any hope 
of a millennium after this? After this period is not the door 
of hope shut on all the unsaved?” and asserts that “ yet 
they make the judgment [i. e.’this judgment] pre-millennial : 
for they cannot otherwise make the advent pre-millennial.” 
No statement could be more unauthorized. No millenari- 
ans regard the judgment of the unholy dead, symbolized in 
that passage, as to precede the thousand years. It is express- 
ly shown, verses 5, 6, that it is not to take place till after 
the thousand years are passed; and it is these identical pas- 
sages which millenarians allege as teaching that there are to 
be two judgments, one at the commencement and one at the 
close of the millennium. This fact he conceals, and attempts 
to “shut them up to a dilemma,” by implying that they hold 
with him, that there is to be but one judgment, and represent- 
ing that they regard this, which is indisputably to follow the 
millennium, as to precede it! He adopts this short method 
of confounding them, doubtless, in virtue of the right with 
which he considers himself as invested, by his editorial 
office, of establishing facts, and settling debates by his oracu- 
lar assertions. 

In the next place, he has fallen into an extraordinary in- 
consistency with himself. He states on a previous page, 
that he regards the resurrection of the dead, symbolized 
Rey. xx. 11-15, as representing, not a corporeal resurrection, 
but a mere “ reappearance of the old spirit of persecution.” 
He says: 


“We regard these resurrections, both [Rev. xx. 4, and 12-14], as 
symbolicai ; the former denoting simply a resurrection or revival of 
Christianity, after 1260 years’ slumber and ‘comparative death 
during the reign of the Beast; and the latter as a resurrection or 
reappearance on earth of the old spirit of persecution, which had 
slumbered or been kept in abeyance during the long and prosperous 
period of the millennium.”—P. 23. 


Now, however, the second resurrection has become a real 
one. ‘The dead,” he says, “observe, not the living, but. the 
race whose probation is ended, and on whom death has 
already set his seal, are judged.” Which of these construc- 
tions—asserted with equal positiveness—does the reviewer 
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wish to be considered as holding; or is this to be regarded 
as an exemplification of the prerogative he claims of deter- 
mining points, in any, form he pleases, by a despotic fiat ? 

But, in the third place, how does the fact, that those who 
are to be subjects of the second resurrection, are not to enjoy 
any further probation, prove that no other persons are? 
How could it prove that point, any more than the fact that 
those then to be raised are to be destroyed, proves that all 
other human beings are also to be consigned to the same 
perdition? He has fallen into a singular confusion of thought. 
It plainly is not on the ground of their theory of the judg- 
ment, but of his own, that he infers that there can be no pro- 
bation or salvation to any after that event. Yet he treats it 
as an inference from theirs. He first assumes, virtually, that 
their views are the same as his, and then because it follows 
from his that after the judgment there can be no further 
salvation of men, he claims that it follows also from theirs, 
which preclude that inference! What admirable discrimi- 
nation! What exemplary fairness! 

His “argument” respecting “the resurrection body’’ is, 
in like manner, founded on a false notion he has formed re- 
specting it, not on the word of God. He says: 


“ Our difficulty is this. From 1 Cor. xv. 42-54, it is indisputably 
evident that the resurrection-body is to be spiritual, incorruptible, 
and immortal ; in other words, will be unearthly and unfit to live 
with flesh and blood on the earth as it now is, To breathe our air, 
be nourished by our food, and to have any fellowship with the 
things of the present earth, they must be of the earth, earthy. Mil- 
lenarians are consistent, therefore, in conflagrating and renovating 
this earth before they make it the abode ofthe glorified saints. 

“But they are inconsistent in creating a new heaven and a new 
earth, fit only for spiritual bodies and for glorified saints, and in 
making it still the abode of the wicked and of men in the flesh.” — 
Pp. 31, 32. 


But whence did the reviewer learn that the resurrection- 
body is to be unfitted by its spirituality to reside in such a 
world as this? How does he know but that it may be 
adapted by its peculiar nature, in a higher degree than we 
now are, for precisely such an abode? And whence did he 
learn that if the glorified saints dwell in this world, they 
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must not only breathe our air, but'be nourished by our 
food? Can anything be clearer than that these are mere 
arbitrary assumptions, and that he builds his declamation 
on his own unauthorized theory, not on the word of God? 
Where, on the other hand, did he learn that the new heaven 
and new earth are to be unfit for the abode of men in the 
natural body? How convenient to settle questions, in this 
ex cathedré manner, not only without a shadow of authority 
from the Scriptures, but against their clear revelations? For 
if the new earth is to be unfit for the residence of men, how 
is it that the nations are, in fact, to live on it, and that God 
is to dwell on it with them, free them from the curse of sin, 
and give them to walk in the light of the New Jerusalem? 
How is it that they are to build and plant, eat the fruits of 
their fields, rear children, and enjoy all the forms of hap- 
piness for which our nature was originally fitted? Rev. 
xxi. xxii., Isa. Ixv. But instead of noticing these clear 
teachings of the Sacred Word, it suits the reviewer to deter- 
mine the point by his own arbitrary dictum. 

He pursues the same claptrap method in his next three 
heads respecting the conflagration, the new heavens, and the 
new earth. Not a shadow of anything like evidence is pre- 
sented to support his views. He relies on nothing but 
groundless assumption, assertion, and false logic. He begins 
with the assumption, that the earth is to continue in its pre- 
sent state during the millennium. But that is a point in 
debate. To take it for granted, is in effect to beg the whole 
question. A fair disputant would not stoop to such an 
artifice; but it suits the genius and the principles of this 
critic, and enables him to talk with a lofty air of reducing 
his antagonists to “a dilemma;” as though, instead of deny- 
ing, they admitted the point on which he proceeds in his con- 
clusion! A rare feat, truly! Logicians have heretofore sup- 
posed, that an opponent could be reduced to a dilemma 
only by arguing from a point which he admitted. It was 
reserved to our reviewer to discover, that those whom he 
assails may be embarrassed in that manner as easily, by rea- 
soning from a point which they reject, as from one which they 
maintain! For it is on that ground, that he flatters himself 
millenarians are reduced to a dilemma by his reasoning from 
the proposition, that the earth is to be the same in the mil- 
lennial age as it is now ;—which they deny. 
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Proceeding on this postulate, he next assumes, that at the 
conflagration, the earth will be absolutely burned up, and 
all its living inhabitants be destroyed, so that none will 
remain in the natural body, who can thereafter dwell on it. 
Of this also, which is a point in debate, he offers no proof. 
He argues from it, however, as though his opponents admit- 
ted it, and proclaims again, that they are reduced to a di- 
lemma, by the consequence he draws from a proposition 
which they deny! “ They are therefore in a third dilemma, 
They must either defer the conflagration till after the millen- 
nium, or render the earth an unfit abode for sinners in the 
flesh. If they defer the conflagration, they give up their 
whole argument for the pre-millennial advent. If they 
still insist on a pre-millennial conflagration, they must 
sacrifice their own high hopes, and the church’s high hopes 
of the harvest of millennial converts.” To what splen- 
did results this method of arguing leads! The disputant has 
only to assume, that his opponent admits the identical points 
which he denies, and he is then reduced to the necessity of 
granting the logical consequences of those points, or else is 
convicted of self-contradiction! With what laurels ought he 
to be crowned who invented this efficacious method of dis- 
patching an opponent! No one, however rightful the cause 
he advocates, or however adroit he may be in sustaining it, 
can extricate himself from the toils of such a “ principle!” 
The peasant who assumed, that if the earth revolved on its 
axis, the line of gravity would continue the same, and the 
kettle of hasty pudding therefore, which hung over the fire 
at evening, would in the morning be found poured out of 
the top of the chimney, might by that expedient reduce the 
philosopher, who asserted that the earth turned over once in 
twenty-four hours, to a dilemma. He might say: If you 
assert that the earth turns as on an axis, then you imply, 
that the law of weight or gravity is completely reversed, 
when what is now the upper side of the globe passes to the 
under side. Otherwise, the mush hung at night over the 
fire would have fallen out of the chimney, when it was 
turned the lower end up; and all rivers, lakes, and the ocean 
itself, on this side the globe, would have fallen off into the 
vacant space below. If, on the other hand, you assert that 
the line of gravity is not reversed nor its force suspended, 
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then you oblige yourself to admit, that the earth does not 
turn on its axis, as otherwise the fluids on its surface could 
not retain their place. 

This is precisely the process by which the reviewer reduces 
his opponents to a dilemma. By tacitly assuming that they 
agree with him in holding the identical propositions which 
they deny, he has them at once in a position in which he can 
gore them with the horns of his dilemma, as often, and as 
long as he pleases. His pompous arguments, expressed di- 
rectly, are nothing more than the following, of which the 
premises are wholly false. Granting, as you do, our anti- 
millenarian doctrines, on the one hand, that the earth is, 
during the millennium, to be mainly what it now is; and 
that such an earth is wholly unfit for the residence of saints, 
in spiritual bodies; and on the other, that the earth is to be 
wholly burned up at Christ’s coming, so that none of the 
human race in the natural body will survive on it; and 
that the new heavens and earth will be wholly unfit for the 
abode of men in the natural body; you make it impossible 
for yourselves, without the grossest self-confutation, to 
maintain that Christ’s coming, the resurrection of the saints, 
the conflagration of the earth, and the creation of the new 
heavens and new earth, are to precede the millennium! It 
is on this miserable trick of exhibiting those whom he 
opposes, as assenting to his false and arbitrary assumptions, 
instead of holding their own views, that he builds almost 
the whole fabric of what he calls his argument. 

He changes his method in his argument respecting the 
symbolical character of the Apocalypse, and proceeds on the 
false assumption, that there are no symbols except such as 
represent agents, acts, or events, of a different nature from 
themselves. Thus he says:— 


“The symbolical character of the Apocalypse, and of the xxth 
chapter, is inconsistent with a literal resurrection, or a literal reign 
of Christ and the saints.” “Mr. L. admits, that all the rest of the 
chapter is symbolical. ... Everything . . except the resurrection, and 
the living and reigning, here mentioned. These are literal, while all 
the rest is allegorical. 

“Will the reader mark the strange admission [in regard to the 
thousand years|—that if one part of this description is not symbolic, 
no other part is; that if one part is symbolic, all the rest must be? 
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“ And yet this is the very writer who makes the first resurrection 
here painted, instead of being symbolic, like the rest of the chapter, 
to be a literal rising of the bodies of the old saints, to live again on 
the earth, and be literal kings over men in the flesh, for a thousand 
years! Why not make them literal priests also? for they shall be 
priests of God, and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand 
years.” —P. 36. 


This reviewer is the most unfortunate blunderer that we 
have had occasion to criticise. Whether it be owing to sheer 
ignorance of the subject, heedlessness, prejudice, or the love 
of extravagance and contradiction, he cannot, it would seem, 
state a proposition on any subject without involving himself 
in inextricable difficulties, and demonstrating his total unfit- 
ness for the task he has undertaken. He here represents, 
that in our construction of the vision, Rev. xx. 4—6, we treat 
the resurrection and reigning of the saints as not symbolic; 
because we interpret them as denoting a real resurrection, 
and reigning of saints, like themselves; thus assuming, that 
to treat an agent, act, or event, as denoting an agent, act, or 
occurrence, identically like itself, is to treat it as though it 
were not asymbol. There is not a particle of ground, how- 
ever, for this representation. We do not construe the rising 
and reigning of the saints in the vision, as he intimates, on 
a different principle from the rest of the vision. We inter- 
pret the whole as denoting agents, acts, and events of their 
own respective orders. The saints seen in the vision, repre- 
sent the real saints who are to be raised at Christ’s coming; 
their resurrection symbolizes the real resurrection of the 
saints at that epoch; the thrones on which they sat, symbo- 
lize the thrones on which the raised saints are then to be 
seated; their session on the thrones, and investiture with 
judicial power, denote the similar investiture and session of 
the saints; and the reigning of the representative souls with 
Christ, the similar reigning of the saints whom they symbol- 
ize. Thus we said, ‘The souls of the martyrs and others, 
were their souls by symbolization [that is, they were re- 
presentative souls]; not their souls literally, inasmuch as 
many of them were not then in existence. They were ex- 
hibited in their own persons, not by a symbol of a different spe- 
cies, because no symbol of a different species could adequately 
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represent them.” And so of the other parts of the vision. 
How now is it, that in the face of this fact, stated as clearly 
as language can express it, the reviewer ventures to repre- 
sent, that we construe the resurrection and reigning only, not 
the other parts of the vision, as denoting events and acts 
like themselves? 

On what ground, moreover, does he here assume, that 
agents and acts in the visions, that denote agents and acts of 
their own kind, are not used symbolically, or as representa- 
tives of real agents and acts? And how is it that he presumes 
to argue and declaim, as though it were so palpable, that we 
ourselves admitted it; aware as he is, that it is in direct con- 
tradiction to one of the leading laws we have stated of in- 
terpretation? And how, finally, is he to reconcile it with 
his own construction of the resurrection of the dead, Rev. 
xx. 12-15; which he expressly declares is a resurrection of 
the dead, not of the living, in order to their final judgment; 
and explains therefore, on the principle which he here dis- 
owns, that the dead, the resurrection, the standing before 
the throne, the throne itself, and the sentence, each repre- 
sents its own order, or agents, objects, acts, or events of its 
own kind? And such is the mode, doubtless, in which he 
interprets many of the other symbols. As he holds, that 
the Judge in that vision appears in his own person, and 
represents himself as he is to be visibly present, and act in 
the final judgment of the dead, who are to be raised after 
the thousand years; so he doubtless holds, that God the 
Father appears as his own representative, in the visions of 
the fourth and fifth chapters; that the kings and their armies, 
under the sixth seal, symbolize kings and their armies of the 
same orders; that the men under the first vial, which had 
the mark of the beast, denote men of that class; and so of 
many others. The palpable mistakes, and glaring self-con- 
tradictions, however, into which he here falls, do not damp 
his self-confidence, or repress his dogmatism in the least. He 
exhibits the same self-complacent air, and announces his opin- 
ions in thesame oracular tone, as in every other part of his essay. 

He descants in the same manner on the order of the 
events foreshown in the closing chapters of the Apocalypse; 
but we must pass that, and also what he says of the transfigu- 
ration, and hasten to his peroration, in which he reaches the 
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climax of confusion and absurdity, in representing that “if 
the millenarian doctrine be true, it would present a most 
melancholy prospect compared with that which we now enjoy.” 
The prospect which he and his party now enjoy, is that the 
world is to continue in essentially the same state as it now is, 
till the end of time; sin, misery and death prevailing, al- 
though “‘a vast majority” of its inhabitants will be sanctified. 
On the other hand, if millenarianisrh is true, the prospect is, 
that all nations are soon to be converted and freed from sin 
and its curse, want, toil, misery, and death; that Christ is 
to reign over them, with the risen saints, and bestow on them 
such gifts of the Spirit, as shall raise them to a majestic 
beauty of sanctitude, wisdom, and blessedness ; and that after 
the last apostasy, death itself will be abolished, the race freed 
from the curse of the fall, and restored to the perfect image 
of God, will dwell here under Christ’s rule, in holiness and 
bliss for ever. 

Instead of this prospect, however, the reviewer has the 
audacity to represent, that “if the millenarian construction 
of the prophecies is true,” 


“We are to expect a premature end of the world’s probation, and 
give up all hopes of the salvation of the majority of the human family. 
For it is all but self-evident, that, when the Son of man comes in 
his glory to call the nations to his bar, as described Matt. xxv., the 
probation of the wicked is ended. When the conflagration comes, 
probation is ended. When the resurrection comes, and all the 
living saints are caught up into the air, probation is ended. When 
the new heavens and the new earth arise out of the fire, probation is 
ended, and the number of the saved is full. But millenarianism 
places each and all of these events before the millennium ; of course 
shuts the door against all who are then in their sins. 

“We say this is a melancholy prospect. We had looked forward 
to a future universal triumph of the gospel, to see the kingdom of 
the stone become the kingdom of the mountain, and fill the whole 
earth ; to have the saints possess the kingdom under the whole heaven; 
to have wars cease, arts and sciences flourish, human life prolonged, the 
race immensely multiplied, and the number without number converted 
and saved during the long period of Messiah’s triumph ; to reduce to 
comparative insignificance the limited number of Satan’s victims. 

“ Alas for all such hopes, if millenarianism be true !”—P. 40. 
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What now are we to think of the man who perpetrates 
this bold misrepresentation? Had he become so bewildered 
that he could not tell his own system from that which he 
assailed; or had his passions become so inflamed, that he 
cared not what he uttered, if he could but blacken his 
antagonists, and make their cause an object of hatred? It is 
scarcely credible that he was not conscious that the views 
which he represents as presenting such a melancholy pros- 
pect, are not the views of millenarians. They do not hold 
that the redemption of men is to cease at Christ’s coming. 
That is the doctrine exclusively of the reviewer and his party. 
Millenarians maintain that the thousand years during which 
all nations are to be converted, and live under the reign of 
Christ and the saints, are to follow his advent, not precede it. 
It is the reviewer, and other antimillenarians, who hold the 
reverse, and believe that probation is to end at Christ’s second 
coming; and of that this critic is perfectly aware. Yet in 
the face of this fact, he has the unparalleled injustice to 
assert that if millenarianism is true, there can be no general 
conversion of the nations, nor any millennium ; but all hopes 
of the world must be abandoned: consequences that result 
exclusively from his own theory of the events that are to 
follow Christ’s coming, and that are the exact converse of 
theirs! This is another specimen of the method in which 
he reduces his opponents to a dilemma, by ascribing to them 
his own false opinions which they expressly reject, and then 
charging on their system the fatal consequences which result 
exclusively from fis own! Whether it is the effect of 
hallucination, a want of sense, or a want of principle, it is 
an outrage of which very few, even of the weak, the bewil- 
dered, or the reckless, are capable. 

Such are the expedients which this writer employs to 
build up his own cause, and put down that which he 
assails. Not a topic has he touched but he has fallen into 
the grossest errors in regard to it. Not a shadow of any- 
thing like proof has he offered either to justify his own 
views, or confute theirs whom he attacks. He has nothing 
that deserves the name of reasoning. He builds what 
he denominates his “ arguments” on the enormous in- 
justice of falsely ascribing to those whom he opposes, his 
Own mistaken opinions; and he relies throughout to ac- 
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complish his ends, on assumption, assertion, bravado, and 
clap-trap declamation. Such are not the instruments which 
the intelligent and upright are accustomed to choose to sup- 
port the interests which they advocate. They are not the 
means that are best adapted to advance a good cause. Nor 
will they meet the approval of the considerate and upright 
of those for whom he writes. He has built his hope of 
success, not on their intelligence and candor, but on their 
prejudices. He has presumed on such a disposition in them 
to welcome the denunciation and ridicule of millenarianism, 
that he could lead them, by bold assertion and insolent 
abuse, into the belief of any misrepresentation which he 
chose to utter. He is himself under the sway of such false 
notions and exacerbated feelings, that he persuades himself 
that any expedient by which he can make those who hold 
that system the objects of contempt and reprobation, is 
legitimate; and he will, doubtless, succeed for the moment, 
with the ignorant, the weak, and the unscrupulous ; but it 
will be but fora moment. His impudent pretexts and shal- 
low deceptions will at length be seen through by all whose 
judgment is of any weight, and regarded with the scorn and 
pity which they deserve. 





Art. VI.—TuE Ecuirss or Faitu; or a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE rapid spread of late years of infidelity, and the con- 
spicuity to which it has risen as a feature of the age, are to 
most very unexpected and startlingevents. The great exer- 
tions of the church to make known the gospel to the pagan 
nations, and the assurances uttered by almost the whole body 
of Christian teachers, that the conversion of the world by the 
instrumentality of Bibles and missionaries was soon to be 
accomplished, excited a belief among the religious generally, 
that deism and atheism, paganism, Mahometanism, and po- 
pery, were speedily to die out, and give place to the gospel. 
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In the very period, however, when this happy change was 
supposed to be taking place, infidelity has sprung up in a 
new form, and armed in a measure with new weapons, and 
entering the church itself as its principal theatre, has made 
conquests a hundred-fold more than sufficient to counterba- 
lance the accessions to the ranks of the faithful that have 
been gained from the heathen. Nearly the whole Protes- 
tant population of Germany, France, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark, had at the beginning of the present century fallen into 
a blank unbelief of the Scriptures ; and during the last twenty- 
five years a crowd in.Great Britain and this country have 
joined their train. Of this there have been two principal 
causes :—First, several of the natural sciences, especially 
geology, have been represented as contradicting the teachings 
of the Scriptures, and demonstrating that they are not in- 
spired ; and next, theories of the mind, and of the universe, 
have been put forth which deny that there are any evidences 
of the existence of God, declare that if he exists a revelation 
from him is impossible, and make man himself his own law- 
giver, and the proper object of his religious homage. These 
systems, wrought into a specious form of philosophy, have cap- 
tivated the young especially ; have become the creed in a 
measure of a very considerable part of the educated through- 
out the Christian world; and have now many of their most 
zealous and effective teachers in the sacred profession. 

The reasons for which these unbelievers reject the Chris- 
tian system are not in all instances the same; nor are the 
views which they adopt in its place. Their discarding the 
Bible is not because they have found anything better to 
substitute in its place; nor because the theories they adopt 
instead of it are not obnoxious to a hundred fold more for- 
midable objections. The grand reason of their disbelief lies 
in their alienation from God, their dislike of his government, 
and their desire to free themselves from the feeling of his 
dominion, and wish to make themselves their law. Their 
schemes of belief accordingly are as various as their differences 
are in mental power, culture, and opportunities to pursue 
their principles to their logical results. Some deny that the 
Scriptures are an inspired record of the Christian system, 
while they admit that Christianity itself is of Divine origin. 
Others deny the possibility even of a revelation, while a 
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third class admit that the sacred writers were indeed inspired, 
but hold that they were no more inspired than all other men 
are, especially when placed in exciting conditions, and are 
entitled to no more credence or authority than the pagan 
sages, philosophers, and poets of ancient times. Some simply 
reject the fact of a redemption by Christ; others deny the 
necessity and the possibility of a salvation by the sufferings 
or merits of a mediator. Not a few doubt the existence of 
the soul after death. Some who hold to its future existence 
maintain that it is entitled to be made happy on the ground 
of its character: while vast crowds of the most speculative 
and cultured absolutely deny by their theories the being of 
God, and of fellow creatures; or, admitting his existence, 
make him identical with men, or with the material and psy- 
chical universe. 

It is the object of the author of The Eclipse of Faith to 
expose the falsehood and absurdity of these and other doc- 
trines of their system. The work is in the form of a dia- 
logue, and purports to be the substance of conversations 
between the author on the one hand, who maintains the truth 
of the Bible, and Harrington on the other, who is a universal 
sceptic, distrusting the principles of deism, material panthe- 
ism, and idealism, as absolutely as he distrusts the word of 
God ; or between the latter, and Fellows, a disciple of New- 
man and Parker, who believes in what they call the absolute 
religion, and several others of different grades of error. It 
is written with candor, displays unusual acuteness, and shows 
up in a very effective manner the shailow fallacies, the false 
science, the pitiable delusions, and the daring impiety of 
the modern school of philosophers who “ by wisdom know 
not God.” We propose to notice some of their principal 
doctrines, point out the difficulties with which they are em- 
barrassed, and give some of the arguments with which our 
author overthrows them. 

I. Their most important dogma teaches that religion consists 
in a mere sense of “dependence on the Absolute,” or God 
unrevealed, and a belief that he sympathizes with individual 
man ; that these enter as essential elements into all the forms 
of religion ; and thence that all the forms of religion, Gentile 
and Hebrew, Pagan, Mahometan, and Christian, are alike 
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true and acceptable to the Most High. This is asserted by 
one of their oracles in the following language :— 


“ There is a great advance from the Fetichism of the Canaanite to 
the pure theism of Moses ; from the rude conceptions of the New Zea- 
lander, to the refined notions of an enlightened Christian. Ages of 
progress seem to separate them, so different is their theology. Yet 
the religion of each is the same, distinguished only by the more and 
less.” 

“There is no monopoly of religion by any nation or any age, 
Religion itself is one and the same. He that worships truly, by what- 
ever form, worships the only God. He hears the prayer, whether 
called Brahma, Jehovah, Pan, or Lord; or called by no name at all. 
Each people has its prophets and its saints; and many a swarthy 
Indian, who bowed down to wood and stone; many a grim-faced 
Calmuck, who worshipped the great god of storms; many a Grecian 
peasant, who did homage to Phebus Apollo when the sun rose or 
went down; yes, many a savage—his hand smeared all over with 
human sacrifice—shall come from the east and the west, and sit 
down in the kingdom of God with Moses and Zoroaster, with Socrates 
and Jesus.”—T’. Parker’s Discourses on Religion, pp. 102-110. 


And this results naturally from the other elements of their 
system. For if, as they unanimously hold, no specific 
revelation has been made by God respecting the worship 
that is to be offered him; if such a revelation is impossible; 
if religion is necessarily the product exclusively of the in- 
stinet, sentiment, and ideas of the individual mind that 
exercises it ; if the ideas and sentiments of each individual 
respecting it are equivalent to an inspiration, and are an 
internal revelation of God’s will; and if, especially, as the 
great authors and propagators of this scheme maintain, 
either God and the universe are the same, and man himself 
is God in his intelligent and conscious form; or God and 
the universe are but ideas; then it follows inevitably that 
the ideas and worship of each must to him be absolutely 
right and authoritative. If he be a creature, and yet his 
ideas and worship, though the offspring of his own mind, 
are a revelation of God’s will, then they must of necessity be 
wholly acceptable to him. If, as the pantheist maintains, 
he is himself a part of God, then his ideas and acts of 
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worship must be the ideas and acts of God ; and if, as the 
school of Hegel teaches, God himself and man are but ideas, 
without any external ground or being that corresponds to 
them, then, with equal certainty, the ideas of the Hottentot, 
the Hindoo, the Calmuck, the New Zealander, and the 
Christian, must undoubtedly stand on precisely the same 
level as to truth and authority. 

Their definition of religion is framed also to suit this notion 
of God. If the only essential elements in religion are a sense 
of dependence on a superior being, and a belief that he 
sympathizes with individual men, then doubtless the forms 
in which that sense and belief are manifested or expressed— 
whether in those of the Egyptian, the Hindoo, the ancient 
Greek, the modern African, the Calmuck, the New Zealander, 
or the Christian—are of no significance, and must, if not 
altogether indifferent, be at least equally acceptable to God. 
This is, indeed, the lowest and most debased definition of 
religion that was ever excogitated by the darkened and per- 
verted mind of man. It reduces it to a level with the senti- 
ments and notions that are common to beasts that are 
familiar with men. The ox that knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib, have a sense of their dependence 
and: a persuasion of their master’s care over them; they 
submit to his will, and look to him for the supply of their 
wants: and if that is all that enters into the constitution of 
religion, then plainly religion is of no higher nature than 
the sense and belief that are common to brutes. Neverthe- 
less, unspiritual and besotted as this definition is, it gives the 
essence of the religion of the whole tribe of the modern 
German infidel school, who, however they differ on other 
points, unite in exhibiting the notions, sentiments, and acts 
of men in respect to God, either as his direct acts, or as 
virtual inspirations and manifestations of his will. Yet their 
great boast of this religion is its spirituality! The grand 
excellence they claim that distinguishes it from that of the 
Bible is, that it transcends the sphere of sense, and concerns 
itself exclusively with the ideal and the absolute! 

This definition, however, instead of giving, excludes all 
the true elements of a genuine religion. The mere sense or 
feeling that there is a God, and that he takes an interest in 
us, is not a religious regard. In order to a religious recog- 
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nition of God, he must be acknowledged as our maker and 
ruler, and adored, supplicated, trusted, and loved; if he is 
contemplated without any such recognition and homage, no 
religion is exercised towards him; and if, instead of being 
acknowledged in his peculiar relations, and honored and 
worshipped, his rights are denied, his rule impeached, and 
his character hated; then, in place of a religious, it is an 
irreligious agency toward him. Not a trace of real homage, 
not a shadow of genuine worship is embraced in the defini- 
tion. It is transcendental indeed. It passes completely out 
of the sphere of the heart, of conscience, of the will; it 
excludes adoration, gratitude, truth, love, and confidence, 
and every form of worship, and sinks down into a bare notion 
of superiority and of interest, without consideration whether 
they are rightful or not; whether they are favorable or 
unfavorable to our well-being; and whether, therefore, 
they are to be contemplated with approbation and joy, or 
with aversion and terror. If, like Mr. Parker, they some- 
times give it a wider scope, and exhibit it as embracing 
reverence, adoration, trust, and obedience, they then contra- 
dict their doctrine that religion in all its forms, and in all 
individuals, is in nature identically the same ; since religions 
consisting of directly opposite affections, or the same generic 
affections exercised towards directly opposite objects, as the 
love of good and the love of evil, cannot be identically the 
same. If to escape this difficulty it be claimed that reverence, 
trust, adoration, are essential elements of religion, and that 
their religiousness lies altogether in their bare nature as 
reverence, love, trust, and adoration, without any considera- 
tion what the character of the being is towards whom they 
are exercised,—the equally embarrassing consequence then 
follows, that religion is wholly indifferent to the moral 
nature of the being or object towards which it is exercised ; 
that if it involve a recognition of a superior being, and an 
exercise of awe, confidence, and homage, towards him, it is 
of no consideration whether he be holy or unholy, just and 
gracious, or unjust and malignant: which is to place good 
and evil, God and Satan, on a level with each other, and 
confound religion with impiety. 

Their notion of religion denies, also, that God has any 
perfections, or sustains any relations that give him a real right 
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to the homage of men, and make it their duty to worship 
and obey him. For if he have such perfections and rights, 
it is plain that the homage of a wholly different being cannot, 
as they claim, be a genuine homage of him, and be accepted 
by him as such.. “He that cometh unto God,” must not 
only come to him, not depart from him and go to other beings 
real or imaginary, but he must come to him, “ believing that 
he is” what he is, “and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him,” according to his perfections and the 
principles on which, as he has' made known, he conducts the 
government of the world. To suppose it can be otherwise, 
is solecistical in the extreme; to hold that the worship of 
Baal or Moloch, Juggernaut or the Llama, is the worship of 
Jehovah, is in effect to hold that they are identically the 
same with him. To advance such a principle in any other 
sphere, would be regarded as a monstrous affront to common 
sense. What would be thought of a merchant who should 
claim that his simply paying away the sums that are due 
from him to his creditors, is all that is required to his dis- 
charging his debts to them, without any consideration whether 
it is to them, or other persons, that. he gives the money? 
What judgment would be formed of a husband who should 
assert, that the duty to which he became obliged by the 
marriage vow, is simply that he should cohabit with some 
one of the other sex, without any regard to the question 
whether it is the person or not to whom he was married? 
In what estimate would a magistrate be held, who should 
maintain, that all that he is obliged to do by his office, is 
simply to cause as many individuals to be capitally punished 
as are sentenced by the courts to death, without any consi- 
deration whether they are the criminals who are adjudged 
to execution, or others, who have neither been condemned 
nor committed any offences against the law? But if the 
principle which these writers maintain is just in religion, 
why is it not equally legitimate in those other spheres of 
agency? If God has no rights that make it obligatory that 
the homage that is due to him should be actually paid 
him, and to him exclusively ; how, any more, can men have 
rights that make it necessary that money that is owed 
should be actually paid to the individuals to whom it is due, 
‘in order that the debt to them may be discharged; and that 
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the social and official acts of love, fidelity, truth, and justice, 
that are due to certain individuals in other spheres, should 
be exercised towards those identical individuals, in order 
that the several duties, of which they are the performance, 
may be fulfilled? 

If men, moreover, may legitimately treat God i inthe manner 
which these speculatists allege, how can it be shown but 
that God may, with equal propriety, proceed on a similar 
principle in his administration of the world; and hold that 
it is to do all that his justice demands, to punish some of his 
creatures for the crimes that are perpetrated, without any 
consideration whether they are the persons who committed 
those crimes, or are the innocent; and that he does all that 
his sanctitude and goodness demand, if he shows favor to 
others of his creatures, without any regard to the question 
whether they are his obedient children or his enemies? If 
these boasting philosophers can prove that God is bound to 
receive, or may receive any homage that is offered by men, 
and offered to any being or thing whatever, senseless matter, 
animals, men, demons, or angels, as a true and proper homage 
offered to him ;—how can they show that any course of 
agency which God may be supposed to pursue towards other 
creatures, may not be a perfect performance of all that is 
due from him to them, although it may be in total contra- 
diction to their characters, involve the utmost violation of 
right, and leave them without any provision for their well- 
being? On what ground can they assume that God is bound 
to act towards men, in one of the relations which they sustain— 
that of creatures who owe him homage—on a totally different 
principle from that on which he must act towards them in 
another—that of beings who are to receive from him rewards 
that correspond to their character ? 

The very first step of these rejecters of the Bible, in the 
construction of a new religion, thus is, to. assume that God 
has neither any perfections, nor any rights, that make it the 
duty of men to acknowledge, adore, and love him, rather 
than anytuing else; they place evil and good, wrong and 
right, on the same level; they deny that there is any such 
thing as justice or injustice, truth or falsehood, and thereby 
make it altogether impossible to exercise a religion of right- 
fal acts of acknowledgment, and holy affections! And having 
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thus obliterated the grounds on which the government of 
God and the obligations of men rest; having extinguished 
the last ray of light, and reduced the universe to a chaos of 
darkness, they proceed to construct a religion that is suited 
to their principles and tastes, and reflects their moral image: 
a religion, in which the hideous features of folly and impiety 
are presented in their most monstrous dimensions. Yet this 
wretched drivel is the sum and substance of what they call 
spiritual religion and transcendental theology, the work of “ in- 
ternal revelation” and “insight,” and hold, is to free the world 
from its errors, and raise it from its debasement and misery! 
There is no characteristic of modern scepticism more inbred 
and conspicuous, than its bald senselessness, and contradiction 
to reason. 

IL. The next dogma of their sceptical system is a denial of 
the possibility of what they denominate ‘a book revelation ;” 
the imposition by God of laws and communication of instruc- 
tion through ministers chosen for the purpose, in language 
that may be recorded by them in a book, and remain an au- 
thoritative rule of faith and action to men, as the Sacred Scrip- 
tures purport to be. This is one of the weakest and silliest of 
the pretexts to which the assailants of the Bible resort to di- 
vest it of its character as the word of God, and induce men to 
doubt and disown it, and indicates an extreme dearth of 
legitimate means of confuting its claims to be a divine reve- 
lation. They do not deny that any facts, truths, laws, pro- 
mises, or purposes, that may be supposed to be communi- 
cated by God to a prophet or prophets, may be written on 
parchment or paper, or graven on stone or metal, and, in 
language as intelligible as that of the ordinary speech in 
which men express their thoughts, affections, and purposes 
to each other, and may thereby be preserved and made 
known to individuals, families, communities, and ations, 
from generation to generation ; for men record in that man- 
ner their thoughts, their purposes, and their achievements, 
and transmit thereby a knowledge of them to thousands.and 
millions of persons with whom they have no other media of 
communication, and many of whom do not exist, till long 
after they have passed from life: and these sceptics them- 
selves choose books in preference to all other means of mak- 
ing known their sentiments and beliefs to their fellow-men, 
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As, then, the possibility of the record of a revelation in a 
book, on the supposition that one is made, cannot be de- 
nied; they must found their denial of the possibility of a 
book revelation on a denial that God can make a communi- 
cation of facts, truths, laws, and purposes to men, that can 
be written as a revelation from him. But that is absurd. 
It is to represent God as having less power to make known 
his thoughts to his creatures, than they have to communi- 
cate theirs to one another. It is to represent that he who 
contrived and upholds our nature is unable, with all his in- 
finite attributes, to produce effects in us which lie com- 
pletely within the scope of our faculties, and are the media 
of all our interchange of thought and feeling, of all our ex- 
pressions of desire and purpose. Will any man of sense 
utter such a monstrous absurdity? He that created our 
corporeal and spiritual nature, cannot he act on it, if he 
please, in such a manner as to transfuse into us his thoughts, 
as effectually as we can act upon one another? Having 
himself, in the form of the Eternal Word, assumed our very 
nature, cannot he reveal himself visibly to us, if he choose, that 
we may see him, as distinctly as we see our fellow-men, and 
know as certainly that a communication made to us pro- 
ceeds from him, as;we know that those that are made to us 
by men proceed from them? Cannot he speak to us through 
that nature, as audibly and as intelligibly as we can speak 
to one another, and give us as absolute a certainty that what 
we hear comes from him? It is absurd to deny it, and 
these men would be incapable of such folly were they not 
devoid of all proper ideas of God. It is equivalent more- 
over to a denial that he can make an “inierior’’ revelation 
to individuals of his thoughts and will in respect to them. 
For if he cannot make known to an individual certain 
thoughts, enactments, and predictions, and that they are a 
revelation to be communicated to others, how can it be main- 
tained that certain thoughts, commands, and predictions can 
be communicated to an individual with an assurance that 
they are a revelation from' God to him? The real doctrine 
accordingly of these writers is, thaf no revelation, properly 
speaking, is made by God. to men; no communication that 
differs in any sense from their ordinary train of sensation, 
perception, thought, and feeling, that is excited by the action 
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of external agents, and the natural movement of their nature 
under such impressions. Their doctrine that a book revela- 
tion is impossible, is, in fact, borrowed from the pantheists 
of Germany—from whom these writers drew most of their 
creed ;—who, holding that each individual is God in a hu- 
man form, and thence that all the thoughts, affections, and 
wishes of each individual, are the thoughts and acts of God, 
maintain that no individual’s thoughts and sentiments can 
be any more divine or a revelation than another’s, and hold, 
therefore, that the supposition of a special revelation to the 
race generally, through a few individuals, to be recorded in 
a book, and have the authority of a rule of faith and action 
to all others, above their own thoughts and beliefs, is a self- 
contradiction. But, however naturally it may follow from 
their theory of God and man, it cannot be held with any 
show of reason by those who, like these writers, profess not 
to adopt that pantheistic system. 

The senselessness and inconsistency of their notions are 
well shown by our author in the following dialogue between 
Harrington, the absolute sceptic, and Fellows, the disciple 
of Newman: e 


“ H. Mr. Newman affirms, you say, that in his judgment every 
book revelation is an absurdity and a contradiction ; or, in the words 
quoted by you, impossible? . Yes, of moral and spiritual truth. 
H. And of any other truth—as of historical truth ; you say such 
revelation is unnecessary? F’, Yes. H. And moreover, as you and Mr. 
Newman affirm, the bulk of mankind are not competent to investigate 
the claims of such an historic investigation? /. Certainly. .H. And, 
therefore, it is impossible in fact, if not per se, unless God, is to be 
supposed doing something both unnecessary and futile? . I think 
so, of course. H. So that all book revelation is impossible? F. I 
affirm it. H. Very well; I do not dispute it. There still remain 
one or two difficulties on which I should like to have your judgment 
towards forming an opinion ; and they are on the very threshold of 
the subject. And first, I suppose you do not mean to restrict your 
term, a book revelation, to that only which is literally consigned 
to a book in our modern sense. You mean an ezternal revelation ? 
F. Certainly. H. If, for example, you could recover a genuine 
manuscript of Isaiah or Paul, you would not think it entitled to any 
more respect as authority, than a modern translation in a printed 
book—though it might be free from some errors? F. I should not. . . 
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H. And for a similar reason, surely, you would reject at once the 
oral teaching of any such man as Paul, or Matthew, or anybody else, 
if he professed that what he said was dictated by divine inspiration 
concurrently or not with the use of his own faculties? You would 
repudiate at once his claims, however authenticated, to be your 
infallible guide ; to tell you what you are to believe, and how you 
are to act? For, surely, you will not pretend that there is any 
difference between statements which are merely expressed by the 
living voice, and those same statements as consigned to a book; 
except that if any difference be supposed at all, one would, for some 
reasons, rather have them in the last shape, than in the first. F. Of 
course there is no difference. To object to a book revelation, and 
grant a ‘lip revelation’ from God, or to deny that ‘lip revelation, 
when it is made permanent and diffusible, the authority it had when 
first given, would be a childish hatred of a book indeed. HH. I per- 
fectly agree with you. I understand you then to deny that any 
revelation professedly given to you or to me, has, or can come to us 
through any external channel, printed, or on parchment, ancient or 
modern, by the living voice, or in a written character; and that this 
is a proper translation, in a generalized form, of the phrase ‘a book 
revelation.” . I admit it. H. And you would of course reject any 

h revelation coming from any external source, even though the 
party proclaiming it confirmed it by miracles? ..../. Ishould say that 
upon the principles on which Mr. Newman has argued the question, 
all revelation, except that which is internal, is impossible. I 
should not believe the supposed envoy’s claims. H. Whatever the 
number or splendor of his miracles? /. Certainly. H. Very well; 
that is what I call a plain answer to a plain question. I fancy that 
I should believe the man’s claims. I should be even greatly tempted 
to think that those things which I could not entirely see ought to 
be contained in the said revelation, were to be believed. But to 
dismiss that ; you have agreed that a book revelation is impossible, 
and not to be believed, even if avouched by miracles. Have men in 
general been disposed to believe a book revelation impossible? For 
if not, I am afraid they would be very liable to fall into error, if they 
share in my weaknesses. /’. Liable to run into error! Man has 
been perpetually running into this very error, always, and everywhere. 
H. If it is true as you say, that man has-always manifested a remark- 
able facility of falling into this error, many will be tempted to think 
that the thing is not so plainly impossible. It seems so strange, that 
men in general should believe things to be possible, when they are 
impossible. However, you admit it as a too certain fact. FF. I do; 
for I cannot honestly deny it: but it has been because they have 
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confounded what is historical or intellectual with moral and spiritual 
truth. H. I am afraid that will not excuse their absurdity, because, 
as you admit, all book revelation is impossible. But further, sup- 
posing men to have made this strange blunder, it only shows that 
the ‘moral and spiritual’ could not be very clearly revealed within ; 
and no wonder men began to think that perhaps it might come to 
them from without! When men begin to mistake blue for red, and 
square for round, and chaff for wheat, I think it is high time that 
they repair to a doctor outside them, to tell them what is the matter 
with their poor brains. /. Certainly. . But men, however, have 
somehow perversely believed it very possible, and that in some shape 
or other it has been given. . They have, I must admit. H. Un- 
happy race! thus led on by some fatality, though not by the consti- 
tution of their nature, rather by some inevitable perversion of it, to 
believe as possible what is so plainly impossible. Oh, that it did not 
involve a contradiction, to wish that God would relieve them from 
such universal and pernicious delusions, by giving them a book reve- 
lation, to show them that all book revelations are impossible! F. 
That would indeed be a novelty. Miracles would hardly prove that. 
H. I think not. But as the poet says, ‘Some good or friendly man’ 
may show the way. Pray permit me to ask, did you always believe 
that a book revelation was impossible? . How can you ask the 
question? You know that I was brought up like yourself, in the re- 
ception of the Bible as the only and infallible revelation of God to 
mankind. H., To what do you owe your emancipation from this 
grievous and universal error, which still infects, in this, or some other 
shape, the myriads of the human race? . I think principally to 
the work of Mr. Newman, on the ‘Soul,’ and his ‘ Phases of Faith.’ 
H. These have been to you then, at least,a numan book revelation, 
that a vivine bvok revelation is impossible, a truth which I acknow- 
ledge you could not have received by divine book revelation, without 
a contradiction. You ought, indeed, to think very highly of Mr. 
Newman. It is well when God cannot do a thing, that man can: 
though I confess, considering the very wide prevalence of this perni- 
cious error, it would have been better, had it been possible, that man 
should have had a divine book revelation, to tell him that a divine 
book revelation was impossible. Great as is my admiration of Mr. 
Newman, I should myself have preferred having God’s word for it. 
However, let us lay it down as an axiom, that a human book revela- 
tion, showing you that ‘a divine book revelation is impossible,’ is not 
impossible; and really considering the almost universal error of men 
on this subject, now happily exploded, the book revelation which 
convinces men of this great truth, ought to be reverenced as of the 
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highest value ; it is such, that it might not appear unworthy of celes- 
tial origin, if it did not imply a contradiction, that God should reveal 
to us in a book, that a revelation in a book is impossible.”—Pp. 73-82, 

He confirms this argument by a variety of other exempli- 
fications; and shows at every step, that while these philoso- 
phic sceptics deny to God the power of making known his 
will to men by a book—they are themselves accustomed to 
resort to books for knowledge on all subjects respecting 
which they wish to be informed, and actually draw their 
most important religious doctrines from volumes that are 
written and published by their fellow men. How is this 
most absurd self-contradiction to be accounted for? Partly 
by their utter want of all proper ideas of God; their having 
lost themselves in the bewildering mazes of the pantheists, 
from whom they drew their sceptical system, and their 
having slid, perhaps in a measure unconsciously, into the 
idea that they are themselves at least equal to, or like God; 
that their reason is divine reason; that no will or judgment, 
therefore, can be of higher authority than theirs; and partly 
also, from a wish, through a hatred of the Bible, to put it 
down at all hazards, and the feeling that they have no other 
means so efficacious for the purpose as to make it the object 
of contempt and ridicule by exhibiting it as a contradiction 
to the nature both of God and man; a monstrosity so palpa- 
ble and enormous as to make belief in it discreditable. 

III. Their third principal doctrine is, that on the supposi- 
tion that a revelation were made, it could not be proved by 
miracles to be a revelation, inasmuch as miracles are im- 
possible. This is as reasonless and absurd as the other, and 
is refuted at large by our author. As, however, it would 
require too much space to give his argument at length, we 
shall content ourselves with briefly indicating the ground- 
lessness of their dogma. 

On what rational plea then can it be held, that if God make 
a revelation, it is impossible that he should work miracles 
to demonstrate that it is from him? Not on the pretext, 
surely, that he cannot work miracles. It is folly to assert, 
that he who created and upholds all things, and directs all 
their operations, is not able to alter, at his will, their nature 
or condition, in any of the forms that are termed miracu- 
lous, or give birth to any other effects, however vast or won- 
derful they might be. It is to deny that the continued exist- 
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ence, and the mode of being or condition of his works, 
depend on him. It is to imply, that they have become self- 
existent, and that he has lost his dominion over them, and 
his omnipotence. For how else could it become impossible 
to him to raise the dead to life, or restore the diseased organs 
of the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, to health? 

It is equally senseless and absurd to pretend that he can- 
not work miracles that should be seen and felt with the ut- 
most conviction by men to be the product directly of his om- 
nipotent hand. Great efforts have been made by Hume and 
other sceptics to prove that no events, however peculiar and 
stupendous, that might be wrought immediately by the hand 
of God, could possibly be known by men to be miraculous. 
No pretence, however, was ever more false. A miracle is 
an effect produced by the direct act of God, that transcends 
the power of second causes, and accordingly never takes 
place in connexion with their agency. Such effects are the 
resurrection of the dead to life, the restoration of the sick to i} 
health by a word, and the gift of sight to the blind. They 
are changes a mere human volition has no power to pro- 
duce. This is so manifest, that a volition to produce them, 
1 except with a conviction that it was to be verified by Al- 
mighty power, would be universally regarded as indicative 
of insanity. The resurrection of the dead never takes place 
from the action of second causes. So far from it, the state 
of death itself is the effect of second causes, and causes that 
are not subject, after they have accomplished their work, to 
any counteractive forces. There is nothing in the sphere of 
nature that has any power or tendency to restore a dead 
body to life. As long as it remains in that domain, it must 
of necessity continue in the state of death. A resurrection 
at the word of a messenger from God, carries with it, there- 
fore, a resistless demonstration that it is the work of his om- 
nipotent will; and such it has ever been felt to be by those 
who have witnessed it, and would be by these sceptics them- 
selves were they to behold such a spectacle. Had Hume 
and Gibbon stood by the grave of one who they knew had, 
like Lazarus, been several days dead, and seen him come 
forth in full life and energy at the command of a prophet, 
they would have been penetrated with a resistless convic- 
tion, notwithstanding their philosophy, that it was the ,ork 
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of the Almighty. To suppose it could have been otherwise, 
is to suppose that they were completely hallucinated. If 
they could in the possession of their senses have eluded the 
conviction that it was a miracle, it would have been by per- 
suading themselves, by some sophistical process, that it was 
not a real resurrection from death ; but from a mere state of 
suspended animation, or a swoon. Assured that it was a 
resurrection, and they would have been equally assured that 
it was a miracle. There is no difficulty, then, in knowing 
with the utmost certainty that such events are miraculous. 
Their nature demonstrates that that is their character. If 
the beholder were to mistake, it would be in misjudging of 
the nature of the event; in deeming a change to be a resur- 
rection which was, in fact, only a revival from apparent 
death. If absolutely sure that the body which was revived, 
was previously devoid of life, and in a state of decay; and 
that the state to which it was changed was that of real life; 
he would then have as perfect a certainty that it was pro- 
duced by a direct divine interposition, as he would that the 
change itself from death to life had taken place. 

There is no difficulty, then, whatever in knowing that 
such events are really miraculous. The only danger of 
error lies in judging of the state of the bodies that are the 
subjects of the changes, immediately previous to their taking 
place, and there is no room for error there in cases like those 
of the miracles wrought by Christ and the apostles. There 
is no difficulty in knowing with certainty that bodies that 
have long been dead, are actually dead ; nor that persons who 
have for years been blind, dumb, or halt, are actually so. 
The pretext of these sceptics in regard to which they have 
clamored so long and so loud, stripped of the mist of words 
in which it is enveloped, is nothing else than the pretence 
that it is impossible to distinguish with absolute certainty 
between the blind and those who have the power of sight, 
between the dumb and those who have the gift of speech, 
and between the dead and the living. 

It is in like manner unjustifiable and absurd to maintain, 
that if miracles are wrought, they still are no proof that the 
persons with whose agency they are connected are the minis- 
ters of God, and their teachings of divine authority. For 
that is to represent God either as interposing and working 
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miracles without any intelligible reason, or else as giving 
his sanction to the claims and teachings of men that are not 
his true ministers; which is to contradict his perfections. It 
is vain, then, to deny that miracles may be wrought; that 
they may be known to be miracles; and that they prove 
that those with whose ministry they are connected are teach- 
ers sent from God. This is confirmed accordingly by the 
general judgment of mankind. With the exception of a 
few captious sceptics, men universally have believed mira- 
cles both to be possible and to have been wrought; and 
whenever they have been performed, they have been re- 
garded as indubitable proofs of the divinity of the doctrines 
which they were employed to sanction; and such would be 
their effect now. Were ministers teaching the very doc- 
trines of the gospel, which these writers most passionately 
reject, now to heal the sick, give sight to the blind, and 
raise the dead, the most sceptical of these doubters would be 
forced to feel and admit that those teachers were indubitably 
the ministers of God, however much they might hate them 
and revolt from their doctrines. 

Having thus shown to their satisfaction that all religions 
stand on essentially the same level as to authority; that 
external or book revelations are impossible; and that if 
they are supposed to be made, they cannot be verified by 
miracles ; these sceptics next proceed to disprove the claims 
of the Bible to be received as a revelation, by endeavor- 
ing to convict it of defects, mistakes of fact, and errors of 
principle, that in their judgment show that it cannot have 
proceeded from God. This subject is treated less fully than 
the other themes by our author. He shows, however, that 
the main grounds on which they proceed, and their favorite 
objections are those of the English deists, which have often 
been answered. Such is eminently the fact with Mr. New- 
man, in his Phases of Faith, in which he gives the history of 
his apostasy from belief in the word of God to the lowest 
form of scepticism. A more pitiable display of pretentious 
sciolism, pert captiousness, and reasonless and preposterous 
unbelief, we have seldom seen. With a good deal of quick- 
ness and smartness, and a smattering of knowledge on many 
subjects, he is yet master of none. He is not a theologian, 
a critic, nor even an adroit sophist; while he is of a tempera- 
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ment that exposes him peculiarly to be carried away by 
impulses, and become the dupe of false notions and shallow 
logic—having a morbid and almost passionate sensibility to 
objections, however slight, to facts or doctrines which he dis- 
likes; and an equal indisposition or inability to see and appre- 
ciate objections, however obvious and formidable they may 
be, to principles and doctrines which fall in with his tastes 
and prepossessions. An objection, whether with or with- 
out weight, that chimes in with his mood at the moment, 
instantly divests the most indubitable fact, and most indis- 
putable truth, of all title to belief ; while the consideration 
that the rejection of such a fact or truth is embarrassed by a 
thousand times more serious difficulties, has no influence 
to restrain him from discarding it. He cannot believe a pro- 
position that interferes in any measure with his “senti- 
ments,” as long as a single point of the subject to which it 
relates lies out of his vision, or seems involved in any 
mystery ; while he can disbelieve propositions that do not 
fall in with his “ sentiments,” though they are sustained by 
the most ample and indubitable evidence. And the reason 
of it, it is very apparent, is, that he makes his own peculiar 
notions and impulses the standard of his judgment. Instead 
of judging of the acts ascribed to God in the Bible, by the 
infinite nature, the distinguishing relations, and the peculiar 
rights of the Most High, he forms his estimate of them from 
himself, and thinks that whatever could not be wise and 
good, and just for him in his sphere, cannot be just and wise 
for God in his. This he openly avows; and he accordingly 
holds that the command to Abraham to slay his son cannot 
have proceeded from God, because it would have been a crime 
in Abraham to have sacrificed Isaac without such a command. 
“Tf the voice of morality is allowed to be heard,” he says, 
“ Abraham was in heart and intention, though not in actual 
performance, not less guilty than those who. sacrificed their 
children to Moloch.” He supposes, therefore, that the 
command of God could have made no difference to Abraham 
in regard to the morality of that act; but because it would be 
a crime in him to sacrifice a son without a divine command, 
and against the great law, ‘“ Thou shalt not kill,” he assumes 
that it would be an equal crime though he were directed to 
do it by the Most High. He has thus no idea that God’s 
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perfections and station give him any rights over his creatures 
that he himself does not possess over his family and friends. 
He has no conception that God might, without a violation of 
justice, have taken away the life of Isaac, and in any way 
that he pleased; nor any suspicion that Abraham might 
have obeyed the command in pure submission to the divine 
rights, without any interception of his benevolent feelings 
towards his son, and with an unfaltering trust that God 
would still verify his promise to him of life and a posterity, 
and make the event issue by a restoration to life, in the 
advancement of his well-being. Was there ever a more 
extraordinary blunder? Did ever a mortal exhibit greater 
infatuation than thus to reduce the Almighty to a level with 
himself, and because he has no right to take the life of his 
children, who have not committed any capital offence 
against him, claim that God has no right to take the life of 
his creatures though they have incurred the penalty of death 
by transgressing his laws? On the principle on which he 
proceeds, God would be as wholly unjustifiable in inflicting 
death on men, and in punishing them in the invisible world, 
as Mr. Newman himself would be in putting all who come 
within his reach to death, and consigning them, if in his 
power, to punishment in the future life! This he holds to 
be so certain, that no conceivable miracle would justify him 
in believing that God had commanded him to exert an act 
which, independently of the command, he had no right to 
exert. ‘ Would any conceivable miracle,” he asks, “justify 
me in slaying my wife? God forbid! It must be naturally 
right to believe moral rather than sensible perceptions. No 
outward impressions on the eye or ear can be so valid an 
assurance to me of God’s will, as my inward judgment. 
How amazing, then, that Paul and James could look on 
Abraham’s intention to slay his son, as indicating a praise- 
worthy faith!” It is so absolutely inconsistent, therefore, 
he holds, for God to command one human being to take the 
life of another, that no miracle, no method he could employ 
of expressing such a command, would be entitled to be 
regarded as indicating that it was his will. No infliction of 
death, then, upon public criminals can be considered as 
having the sanction of divine authority. So far from it, the 
executioners of murderers and other offenders must themselves 
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be considered as guilty of murder in a most aggravated form! 
What a far-seeing philosophy! What a fine specimen of 
the superiority of his religion of insight to that of revelation! 
He does not see that in endeavoring to convict the Bible in 
this instance of a violation of morality, he brings identically 
the same charge against God for every infliction of death on 
a human being that takes place under his providence. For 
if God cannot, without a breach of morality, employ the 
ministry of man in inflicting death, how can he any more, 
without an equal violation of right, use any other instru- 
ment for the purpose? 

He objects on the same ground to the extermination of 
the Canaanites by Joshua. Because it would be an atro- 
cious act in him to slaughter individuals and families who 
had committed no offence against him, not only without, but 
against the divine command, he maintains that it was equal- 
ly atrocious in Joshua and his troops to slaughter the inha- 
bitants of Canaan by the divine command. A plain denial 
that God can give authority to his creatures and make it 
their duty to do anything which they might not rightfully 
do independently of his command; which is to deny the 
possibility of a rightful divine or human government; inas- 
much as all the authority of human rulers must be commu- 
nicated either by God or men; and a virtual denial also 
that God has any fight to take the life even of transgressors; 
and implying, therefore, that if he gives existence to crea- 
tures like men, he is bound, notwithstanding they may re- 
volt, to continue them for ever in life: which is equivalent 
to a denial that he has any right to punish them for their 
offences: for why, if he may justly punish them in any 
form, may he not punish them, as he does now, with death: 
and if he may punish with death, why may he not, as he 
does, employ the ministry of men and angels in inflicting it? 
Such are the results to which these attempts of Mr. New- 
man to impeach the morality of the Bible lead. Of the 
lowest grade of Hottentots, there probably is not one in a 
million so stupid as to be capable of such errors. 

He alleges also what he deems errors of fact, which he re- 
gards as demonstrating that the writers in whose narratives 
they occur, cannot have been inspired. Like Strauss he as- 
sumes that the worst possible constructions are to be placed 
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on all such passages, and that no explanation of the errors or 
inconsistencies which they seem to involve, however plausi- 
le and probable, are to be accepted as of any value. Among 
these, the differences of the genealogies of Christ in Matthew, 
Luke, and Chronicles, seem to be regarded by him as quite 
decisive. That there is no pretence that any names are in- 
serted in either of the lists that did not belong to the line of 
his ancestors either by Joseph or Mary; that the omission 
of several names in Matthew’s list may have been in perfect 
consistency with the customs of the Israelites in making 
their genealogical lines; that the fact that Luke’s list gives 
the line of Mary, explains its chief differences from that of 
Matthew ; and that some that are not thus accounted for, 
may have originated in the carelessness of transcribers, has not 
the weight of a feather with him. While, on the other hand, 
he wholly disregards the infinitely greater difficulties in 
which he involves himself, by assuming on such grounds, 
that the whole Bible is the work of uninspired men; a sup- 
position that is in the greatest possible contradiction to our 
nature, and makes the existence of that book immeasurably 
more inexplicable than the mysteries and miracles are which 
it records. No greater impossibility can be imagined, than 
that uninspired men should have conceived and drawn such 
characters as are ascribed in the Bible to God and to Christ, 
or should have painted such a moral government as that 
which is there represented as exercised by the Most High. 
Other objections are founded on the grossest blunders and 
misrepresentations. Thus, he charges the apostle John with 
holding a most “ degrading view of the matrimonial relation,” 
because, “in one of his visions, he exhibits 144,000 chosen 
saints, perpetual attendants of the Lamb, and places the car- 
dinal point of their sanctity in the fact that they were not de- 
filed with women, but were virgins. Marriage, therefore,” 
he says, “is defilement. Protestant writers struggle in vain 
against the obvious meaning of the passage.” .... Mr. New- 
man does not know, it seems, that God expressly instituted 
marriage, pronounces it honorable in all, and prohibits the 
violation of its laws as one of the greatest crimes. He does 
not know that it is by adultery and fornication alone that, 
according to the Bible, men defile themselves with women: 
and that the representation, therefore, that the 144,000 were 
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not defiled, but were pure, is simply equivalent to stating 
that they had not been guilty of associating with women in 
violation of the divine law; or, if he knew it, he overlooks it, 
and in his eagerness to find an objection to the Sacred Word, 
is guilty of the very outrage which he falsely charges on 
John, by assuming that marriage %s as defiling as adultery, 
and maintaining on that ground that John’s representation 
that the 144,000 servants of God were not defiled, was a re- 
presentation that they had not been married! What a mas- 
terly critic! 

Such are the main doctrines of this sceptical school, and 
the grounds on which they reject the word of God. Nothing 
can be more apparent than that their principles are false, 
and that their hostility to the Bible springs from their dis- 
like of the character which it ascribes to the Most High, the 
government it exhibits him as exercising, and especially the 
method of redemption it reveals through the mediation of 
Christ. It is because of the deep and rancorous aversion 
with which they regard these, that they resort to such vio- 
lent and preposterous methods to wrest from it its title to be 
received as a divine revelation. Notwithstanding their boast 
of a direct insight of the Almighty, their claims to a lofty 
spirituality, and their pretence even that they are inspired, 
at least as much as the prophets and apostles can have been, 
they exhibit the most indubitable proof that they are totally 
ignorant of the majesty of God; that they have changed his 
glory into the likeness of corruptible man; that they are 
eminently devoid of the sense of the morally great and 
beautiful; that they are strangers, therefore, to the reve- 
rence and awe which strong minds even that are unsancti- 
fied often exhibit; and that their very religion is the work 
of narrow-mindedness, pride, audacity, and lawlessness. 

The rapidity with which their dogmas are spreading, and 
the extraordinary facility with which the young especially 
are led to adopt them, form one of the darkest features of 
the age; and unless the friends of truth, and particularly the 
ministers of the gospel, cease to give their sanction to the 
writers whose metaphysics form the ground on which the 
system is erected, and bestir themselves to check its progress, 
it will, ere they are aware, diffuse its deadly canker, as it has 
in Germany and France, through the whole mass of the 
community. 
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Art. VII.—TuE REVIVAL of THE FRENcH EmMPERORSHIP 
ANTICIPATED, FROM THE NECESSITY OF PROPHECY, BY 
G. S. Faser, B. D., Master of Sherburn Hospital, and 
Prebendary of Salisbury. London: 1853. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE author’s object in this little volume is to remind his 
readers that he anticipated many years ago, in his Calendar 
of Prophecy, such a revival of the French Empire as has 
recently taken place, and to show that it confirms the inter- 
pretation, he put in that work on the seven heads of the wild 
beast, Re¥. xiii. and xvii, His theory of that symbol is, that 
the sixth, or imperial head, which was reigning at the date 
of the vision, continued down to the year 1806, and repre- 
sented, after the fall of Augustulus, the succession on the 
throne of Constantinople, till the time of Charlemagne; from 
that epoch, the head also of the French and the German em- 
pire, which was styled the Roman, down to the fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1453; and from that period, the succession on the 
throne of Austria till 1806, when Francis, who then held the 
imperial sceptre, relinquished it in consequence of the dis- 
memberment of the empire by the formation of the confede- 
ration of the Rhine. The seventh head, he holds, then en- 
tered on its career in the person of Napoleon, emperor of 
France. The fall and abdication of that personage in 1815, 
he interprets, as the event denoted by the deadly wound 
inflicted on one of the heads of the beast; and as that deadly 
wound was healed, he thence inferred, that the French em- 
pire would be revived after a short period, either in a person 
of the Bonaparte family, or some other adventurer, and would 
verify the predictions respecting the beast which still remain 
to be accomplished. This construction is put forth with the 
utmost assurance of its accuracy; a variety of arguments 
drawn from the prophecy are employed to sustain it; and 
the fact that Louis Napoleon has lately recalled the French 
empire into existence, and now wields its sceptre, is regarded 
as a resistless demonstration of its truth. 

The question whether it be such or not, is one of some 
moment, from the principles of interpretation on which it is 
founded, and from its bearing on other predictions of the 
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Apocalypse. Ifthe principles on which Mr. Faber proceeds, 
are admissible, it would seem scarcely worth while to attempt 
an exposition of the prophecy, by any other means than bold 
assumption and conjecture. There is scarce a construction 
that has ever been framed of any of its symbols, that has not 
as numerous and plausible reasons for its support. Those prin- 
ciples are, however, we believe, altogether mistaken, and the 
construction which he founds on them, if admitted, so far from 
harmonizing the prophecy at large, contradicts many of its 
predictions, and leaves a number of the most momentous 
events that are foreshown in it—such asa general persecution, 
the slaughter and resurrection of the witnesses, the sealing 
of the servants of God—altogether without accomplishment. 
For he looks for none of those events, but only for “a grand 
conspiracy,” under the auspices of the French emperor, 
“aoainst the truth of the pure gospel;” “a fearful war of 
opinion for the purpose of suppressing it;” the infliction of 
judgments on the nations of Europe; and the final fall of the 
wild beast and Roman prophet in Palestine; and all these 
events he thinks are to be comprised in the next twelve or 
thirteen years. We shall state, therefore, what seem to us 
unanswerable objections to his view of the beast. 

In the first place, he assumes that the powers denoted by 
the sixth and seventh heads of the beast, were to exercise 
the supreme rule of the empire, during the whole career of 
that symbol, from its emergence from the sea to its final 
destruction. That, however, is not only without authority, 
but is against an express symbolization on its ascent from 
the sea, that the sovereignty was to pass, on the fall of Augus- 
tulus, from the emperors to the kings of the ten kingdoms; 
for the diadems which the dragon bore on its seven heads 
were changed on the beast from the heads to the horns; 
which implies a corresponding change of the supreme power, 
denoted by the diadems. It is in direct contradiction, there- 
fore, to that symbol, to suppose that after the rise of the 
kings, whom the horns represent, the supreme power of the 
western empire, over which they reigned, was exercised— 
not by them—but by a wholly different line, to which they 
were subordinate. As the presence of the diadems on the 
heads of the dragon, not on its horns, shows that the heads 
were to exercise the supreme sway through the whole period 
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of the dragon rule over the western empire, which was sub- 
sequently to be the theatre of the horns; so on the other 
hand, the presence of the diadems on the horns of the wild- 
beast, and not on its heads, shows as clearly that the rule of 
the heads was to reach its end, before the horns entered on 
their empire; and that after they rose to power, they were 
alone to exert the supreme rule in their scene, the western 
empire, and that the seventh head, therefore, must have 
fallen, at the fall of Augustulus, when the old Roman or 
dragon empire expired in the west, and its whole territory 
and population became subject to the ten Gothic kings. And 
this is confirmed by the fact, that no Roman emperor, nor 
any exercising a sway resembling that of the old Roman 
imperial rule, ever thereafter reigned over the western Roman 
empire. Charlemagne was a mere king of one of the king- 
doms, and was represented by one of the horns, not a mon- 
arch of the whole western empire, exerting a power over it, 
answering to that exerted by a head of the beast. He did 
not inherit his dominion from the old empire, but acquired 
it by his sword. He did not inherit his title as emperor, 
therefore; instead, it was conferred on him, and perliaps at 
his command, by the pope, who had no power whatever to 
reproduce the ancient empire, or invest him with the au- 
thority which its fallen emperors had possessed ; and Char- 
lemagne accordingly, and his line, had no more authority 
over England, Scotland, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Northern 
Africa, Southern Italy, Eastern Germany, than the princes 
of those countries had over him or his successors. The em- 
perors of Germany, in like manner, were mere emperors of 
their own kingdom, which was but one of the eight or ten 
into which the western empire was divided, and were repre- 
sented accordingly by one of the horns, not by a head of the 
beast. They had no more authority over France, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Spain, except under Charles V. Portugal 
and Southern Italy, than the kings of those realms had over 
them, and had no higher title to be considered as continuing 
the ancient Roman imperial rule. 

That the rule of the heads in the western empire termi- 
nated with the fall of Augustulus,.when the ten horns rose 
to supreme power, is confirmed also by the fact that the line 
of Christian emperors to which Augustulus belonged, was 
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itself the line unquestionably denoted by the seventh head, 
and left no necessity for a subsequent dynasty of their rank 
in the western empire, in order to a verification of the sym- 
bol. No greater revolution was ever wrought in the con- 
stitution of the empire, than that which was introduced by 
Constantine and continued by his successors, by the legaliza- 
tion of Christianity, the nationalization of the church, and the 
overthrow that soon followed from them of the ancient pagan 
worship : and no augmentation of the power of the rulers, or 
change of administration, so vast and momentous, took place 
at the rise to power of any other class of the magistrates or 
monarchs symbolized by the preceding heads. A great and 
peculiar sphere was then added to the authority of the em- 
perors; a new species of offices, the hierarchical, was 
called into being, answering in their gradations to the ranks 
of the civil rulers: and a new and momentous branch of 
legislation was instituted over the church and its congrega- 
tions, which formed, as it were, a sub-kingdom in the bosom 
of the political empire. No two classes of supreme rulers in 
the empire differed from each other more widely in their 
powers, their principles of administration, their laws, or the 
influence they exerted on the character and condition of their 
subjects, than the imperial Christian line from Constantine to 
Augustulus, differed from the imperial pagan line denoted by 
the sixth head that preceded them. With so clear a demon- 
stration that the dynasty symbolized by the sixth head, fell at 
the fall of Maxentius and Licinius; and that the line repre- 
sented by the seventh head commenced its career with Con- 
stantine, and reached its end in the western empire at the fall 
of Augustulus, it is to contradict the voice of history as well 
as the prophecy, to refer the sixth and seventh heads to a 
later epoch, and transfer to them the diadems and sway that 
belong exclusively to the ten horns. 

This we might corroborate by “ principles,” as he denomi- 
nates them, that are advanced by Mr. Faber himself. For he 
affirms that “this wild beast must be viewed throughout the 
present vision”—Reyv. xiii, xvii—‘‘only as exerting himself 
in the west, or in the region occupied by his ten horns.”— 
Calend. of Proph. vol. iii. p. 98. How then can he maintain 
that from the fall of Augustulus in 476, to the crowning of 
Charlemagne in 800, it was under the control of a head that 
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symbolized the imperial line at Constantinople, whose sphere 
of action was, with the exception of a few years, exclusively 
the eastern empire? He admits also that it is a violation of 
“ zoological propriety if we make the same power in the same 
capacity and under the same aspect, to be at once both a head 
and a horn.”—S. Cal. vol. ii. p. 47. How then can he main- 
tain that the kings of France and of Austria, who he holds 
are at periods represented by horns, at other periods are the 
powers that are symbolized by the sixth and seventh heads? 
The mere fact that changes took place in their titles and the 
extent of their territories, could not change them from horns 
to heads. Equal changes took place in the titles and territo- 
ries of the kings of England. They for a long period held 
possession of a large province of France. They had for several 
generations a kingdom in Germany. They have for several 
centuries held the sceptre of Ireland and Scotland. Butthey 
have not by that means become heads of the western Roman 
empire; nor any more did the monarchs of Germany and 
France by mere changes of their titles, or augmentations of 
their territory. 

In the next place, aside from these considerations, he fails, 
even on his own “ principles,” to furnish any proof tha® the 
French emperor Napoleon was the power denoted by the 
beast’s seventh head. 

1. On the supposition that the emperors of France of the 
ninth century and of Germany from the ninth to the nine- 
teenth, were the powers denoted by the sixth head, it would 
follow, on the views Mr. F. maintains, that the French em- 
peror of 1806 was a continuance of the power symbolized by 
that head, not a distinct line of which the seventh head was 
the symbol. For he assumes that the loss of the imperial 
sceptre by the successors of Charlemagne in the ninth cen- 
tury, and its assumption by the monarchs of Germany, did 
not involve the fall of the sixth head—by which he holds 
the French line of emperors was represented—and the rise of 
another head as the symbol of the German line. Why then 
should he any more assume that the sixth head fell and the 
seventh arose, at the assumption of the imperial sceptre in 
1804 by the monarch of France, and the relinquishment of 
it in 1806 by the house of Austria? The change of the seat 
of empire, the territory, or the principles of administration, 
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was no greater in the latter instance, than it was in the 
former. To be consistent Mr. F. should maintain that the 
sixth head of the beast fell on the fall of the line of Charle- 
magne in the ninth century, that the seventh head of the 
beast rose into power with the imperial line of Germany 
which succeeded his; and therefore that that head fell on 
the abdication of the title of emperor by Francis of Austria 
in 1806, and that an eighth head rose on the institution of the 
French empire under Napoleon in 1804. But that were 
not only to contradict the symbol which has no eighth head, 
but to overturn his construction. 

2. But Napoleon, emperor of France, did not present a 
single characteristic that can justly be held to identify him as 
the power denoted by the seventh head of the beast. He 
was not the monarch of the whole western empire, nor was 
he of a line that had been its monarchs. He was simply the 
emperor of France and the territories that were annexed to 
it from Italy, Switzerland, and parts of Germany and Dalma- 
tia, and was a power therefore of which a horn is the symbol, 
not a head. Nor were the monarchs of all the other king- 
doms of whichthe horns are the symbols, brought into acon- 
ditio® of subordination to him. The kings of England and 
Austria maintained a perfect independence of him through 
his whole career; and through a large part of it the kings 
also of Portugal, Spain, Prussia, and Bavaria. How could 
he be considered as the head of the whole western empire, 
when all its principal monarchies, instead of acting the part 
of subordinate horns, and giving their power to him, were, 
through most of his reign, not only independent of him, but 
actually arrayed against him, and engaged in a deadly war 
to divest him of his power? 

8. Mr. Faber regards the fall of Napoleon in 1815 as the 
event denoted by the deadly wound inflicted on one of the 
heads of the beast ; but it presents no analogy to it. Napo- 

leon was not put to death by the sword. He abdicated his 
throne voluntarily, surrendered himself to the British, and 
was transported to St. Helena, where, after several years, he 
died a natural death. What adaptation has a death stroke 
by a sword on a head of the beast, to represent such an 
event? It might as well be pretended, that the voluntary 
resignation of the imperial crown by. Charles V. was the 
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event foreshown by that wound of the beast. The acts, 
though prompted by different motives, were of essentially the 
same nature. 

In the third place: Nor does the present emperor of 
France present one of the characteristics that is essential to 
identify him as the power denoted by the seventh head of 
the beast, on its restoration from its deadly wound, or the 
beast in its last form. It was not by a public act of the 
national legislature, the people, or of Louis Napoleon himself, 
rescinding the voluntary abdication of Napoleon in 1815, 
nor any other act bearing an analogy to healing a wound, 
that he reconstituted the French empire, and assumed its 
sceptre. Je seized the supreme power by force, and wrought 
the change in the constitution of the kingdom by his mere 
despotic will. It was as new and arbitrary a creation, as the 
first institution of the empire was by Napoleon in 1804. 

Nor does the French monarchy present any analogy to the 
wild beast in its last form. Mr. Faber supposes that the 
present French emperorship answers to the power denoted 
by the beast in its last form immediately before it is to go to 
destruction. But at that stage of its career, as symbolized 
Rey. xvii., it is to exist, not under one of its seven heads, 
but under an eighth king, who is to be, in some relation, 
the chief of the whole empire—contemporaneously with 
whom there are to be ten kings that are to give him their 
power, and conspire to do his will. ' But Louis Napoleon, at 
present at least, has neither of these characteristics. He is 
not, in any sense, the head of the whole western empire, as 
the several powers were that were symbolized by the seven 
heads ; nor are the whole of the other monarchs, or any ten 
of them, in any subordination to him, or Jeagued with him 
in any form for the accomplishment of his will. He is the 
mere chief of France, and has no more control over any of 
the other monarchs than they have over him. There is not 
the slightest ground, therefore, for the pretence that he 
answers to the beast in its last form immediately before it is 
to go to perdition. 

We might adduce many other objections to his view of 
the beast, and the arguments by which he endeavors to sus- 
tain it, but these sufficiently show that he is wholly in error 
in imagining that the imperial lines of France and Germany, 
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from the 9th to the 19th century, are the powers symbolized 
by the sixth head, and that of modern France the rule 
denoted by the seventh head; and that the present French 
emperorship, and the other monarchies of western Europe, 
answer to the beast on its emergence from the abyss in 
its last form. 

What, then, are the peculiarities that are to distinguish the 
supreme rule of the western empire at the epoch represented 
by this vision? Is there reason to believe that the beast 
from the abyss (Rev. xvii.) denotes a form of the government 
of the empire, that differs in important respects from that 
which is symbolized by the beast from the sea, Rev. xiii. ? 
If so, what are those differences? And has the change 
from the one to the other already taken place; or is it still 
future? These are questions of much greater moment than 
those we have thus far discussed, and deserve the most 
careful attention. We shall state what seem to us sufficient 
reasons for the belief, that the powers denoted by the two 
beasts differ from each other far more widely than has been 
generally supposed, and that the transition, from the first to 
the last, has yet to take place. 

It is clear, indeed, from the prophecy, and is generally 
held by expositors, that the powers represented by the two 
beasts are essentially the same ; that is, that the rulers whom 
each denotes are the supreme political rulers of the western 
Roman empire, and during the period of the powers symbo- 
lized by the horns. That they are such, is apparent from 
the fact that each has the seven heads, and each the ten 
horns; that the diadems of the first beast were borne by the 
horns, indicating that the rulers whom they Symbolize were 
in possession of the supreme power; and that the horns of 
the beast in its last form, though not said to be invested 
with diadems, are yet expressly declared to have the 
authority of kings, and to exercise that authority in doing 
the will of the beast. Their general identity is also made 
clear by the declaration, that the beast from the abyss is the 
beast that was and is not. They are unquestionably, there- 
fore, so far the same, that they represent the supreme political 
rulers of the ten kingdoms of the western Roman empire. 

Each beast is said also to have on it a name or names of 
blasphemy ; each was the object of wonder to the inhabitants 
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of the earth ; each was to sustain an intimate relation to the 
apostate church denoted by the beast with two horns, and 
the woman of Babylon; and each was to persecute the saints. 

While, therefore, the beast from the abyss differs from the 
beast from the sea, as in its scarlet color, and its being full of 
names of blasphemy, instead of bearing them simply on its 
heads, their general resemblance is such, that many writers 
have supposed that they were either absolutely the same, or at 
least that the emergence of the one from the sea, and of the 
other from the abyss,—which is the name sometimes applied 
by Greek authors to the deepest parts of the sea,—was not 
to be considered as indicating that they differed essentially 
from each other, or that they had a different origin: and 
that was the view we at one time entertained. The term 
abyss, however, may justly be regarded as denoting that the 
emergence of the beast of the 17th chapter is a different one 
from that of chapter xiii. from the sea; for although the 
word is sometimes used by profane authors as the name of 
the deep recesses of the sea, it is never used in that sense in 
the New Testament, but only of hades or the prison of spirits 
considered as a fathomless pit in the earth. Thus Rom. x. 7, 
it denotes the world of the dead; Luke viii. 31, the prison 
of demons; Rev. xx. 1-3, the prison-—probably the same— 
in which Satan was confined; and Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11, the 
same also, it would seem, as it was shut with a door and 
fastened with a key, and was the recess from which the 
smoke and locusts of the fifth trumpet arose. As it is thus 
in all the instances of its occurrence in the New Testament— 
besides the passages that relate to the wild beast—the name 
of the under world, or realms of the dead, it must undoubt- 
edly be considered as used in that sense also in these pas- 
sages. The emergence, then, of the wild beast from the 
abyss (Rev. xi. 7 and xvii. 8) is a different event from 
the emergence of the beast from the sea, Rev. xiii. 1. As 
the form in which it existed after its emergence from the 
abyss, was the form in which it went to perdition, and there- 
fore its last form, its ascent from the abyss took place after 
its ascent from the sea. Its coming up from the world of 
the dead, implies accordingly that it had perished in its first 
form anterior to its rise from the realms of the dead in its 
last. The symbol seems plainly, therefore, to indicate that 
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the monarchies of the ten kingdoms, represented by the ten 
horns of the beast in its first form, are to be overthrown and 
disappear before the rise of the beast in its last form. A 
general revolution, it implies, is to take place either by the 
spontaneous act of the people, by the interposition of a con- 
queror, or perhaps by both, in which the dynasties of the 
kingdoms, denoted by the horns of the beast that came up 
from the sea, are to be struck from life, or from power; and 
the beast in its last form, with a like number of horns, is 
then to arise, run its brief career, and go to perdition. 

But there are other indications also that it is to differ widely 
from the beast from the sea. During the reign of the beast 
from the sea, the diadems on the horns show that the kings 
which they denote exercised the supreme rule of the empire. 
The heads, so far as the western empire was concerned, had 
all previously fallen. But after the emergence of the beast 
from the abyss, the kings symbolized by the horns are to 
exercise but a subordinate authority. The supreme power 
is to be held by an eighth king or line, like those of the 
seven heads, and the kings are to act simply as allied, con- 
federate, or dependent chiefs, who are to co-operate with that 
eighth king, and employ themselves in doing his will. Thus 
the language of the angel is: ‘The seven heads are seven 
mountains, where the woman sat on them, and are seven 
kings. Five have fallen, one is, the other has not yet come, 
and when it has come it must continue a little while. And 
the beast—which was and is not—is also oydees [BarsAdus], an 
eighth [king], and is of the seven, and goes to destruction. 
And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings which 
have not yet received a kingdom, but receive authority as 
kings the same hour with the beast.” Here, after the seven 
heads and the seven mountains, where the woman sat, are 
interpreted as the symbols of seven kings, five of whom had 
“fallen, one was then reigning, and the other was yet to 
come; te énpi, the beast, which was and is ‘not, and was to 
ascend from the abyss, is declared to be avres odes, himself 
an eighth fares, king, and of the seven; that is, of the 
same order or class as the seven, in distinction from the infe- 
rior rank symbolized by the horns; for that is undoubtedly 
the relation in which he is of the seven. He cannot bea 
lineal descendant of the seven; for they were not of one 
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family or genealogical line; nor did any one of those de- 
noted by the heads regularly or often transmit his office to 
his offspring by inheritance. The supreme offices in the 
Roman empire from its foundation to the fall of Augustulus 
were generally elective, not hereditary. Besides, the rulers 
symbolized by the heads passed out of life ages before the 
rise of the eighth king, so that no genealogical connexion 
can possibly be traced betwixt them. Nor can he be of the 
seven as a mere successor. If he were a successor, it would 
be only of the kings symbolized by the seventh head, not of 
the whole seven. A king who is the first of a new dynasty 
is the successor simply of the dynasty or rule that immedi- 
ately preceded him; not of other arders of rulers that have 
had no existence for ages. But he cannot be the successor 
even of the line of kings denoted by the seventh head, inas- 
much as that line has had no existence in the western em- 
pire for near fourteen hundred years, and his predecessors 
through that long period in the sovereignty of the empire 
are the monarchs of the ten kingdoms symbolized by the 
horns, who are of a wholly different order. The only sense, 
then, in which he can be of the seven, is that of rank or 
characteristics, as the sovereign of the whole empire, in con- 
tradistinction from the ten kings who are mere monarchs of 
the subordinate kingdoms into which the empire is divided, 
and have severally no jurisdiction over it at large. The 
eighth king is, then, to be the absolute chief of the whole 
empire, and in such a relation that he and the subordinate 
officers of his general government will constitute the impe- 
rial power represented by the beast; while the kings denot- 
ed by the horns and the organizations of which they are to 
be the chiefs, will be subordinate to the imperial govern- 
ment; in a manner, perhaps, not unlike that in which in 
this country the state officials are subordinate to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the national government; or 
that in which the kings conquered by the Romans often re- 
tained their titles and thrones, and exercised a jurisdiction 
over their kingdoms in subordination to the imperial rule, 
Such an emperor exercising sovereign rule over the whole 
empire, might justly, notwithstanding the authority of the 
ten kings, be represented by the beast; and there is no other 
relation in which the beast could be properly used as his 
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symbol. The kings symbolized by the horns that were con- 
temporaneous with this eighth king, denote a different set 
of kings, or kings of a different rank from those denoted by 
the horns of the beast from the sea. This is seen from the 
statement that they had not then received a kingdom, but 
were to receive authority as kings the same hour with the 
beast ; that is, at the time of its emergence from the abyss. 
The horns of the beast from the sea had received their king- 
doms at the rise of that symbol from the sea, as is shown by 
their investiture with diadems. The horns of the beast in 
its last form are not said to have been crowned with dia- 
dems, and do not represent absolute kings, but only chiefs 
who are to possess authority as kings under the imperial 
rule exercised by the eighth king. They are to be a differ- 
ent set, then, from the kings symbolized by the horns of the 
first beast, and of an inferior grade. They are accordingly 
to “have one mind, and to give their power and strength 
unto the beast,” which plainly denotes, again, that the beast 
represents a different sovereignty from theirs, and one to 
which they are to be subject, and the will of which it is to 
be their wish and endeavor to carry into effect. 

This construction is confirmed also by the better solution 
which it furnishes than that which is generally entertained, 
of several of the peculiarities of the beast :—as of the repre- 
sentation that it was, and is not, and yet is. That is gene- 
rally supposed to refer to the change that took place in the 
organization of the empire at the fall of the seventh head, 
and the transfer of the diadems to the horns. It was true, 
then, that the beast which had been in the dragon form, was 
not, and yet still was in a different state under the horns. 
But it will be still more emphatically true of the beast from 
the abyss, if the beast from the sea perishes, and another 
like that described chap. xvii. rises from the abyss, assumes 
its place, exerts its ancient power, and imitates it in blas- 
pheming God, fostering the apostate church, and making 
war upon the saints. And it is in such a change in the su- 
preme rulers of the empire, undoubtedly, that it is to have 
its fulfilment: as the proposition respects the beast exclu- 
sively as the symbol of the rulers of the western empire after 
the rise of the ten kingdoms; not the dragon which is the 
symbol of the rulers of the whole empire anterior to that 
period, and of the eastern division of jt after the fall of the 
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western emperor. It explains also the surprise of the peo- 
ple of the empire at its reappearance. “Those who dwell 
on the earth, whose names are not written in the book of 
life from the foundation of the world, shall wonder, seeing 
the beast that was, and is not, and yet is.” If the powers 
symbolized by the beast from the sea are to disappear ere 
those represented by the beast from the abyss rise into exist- 
ence, the emergence of the new organization, so closely re- 
sembling in structure and spirit that which had perished, 
may justly strike them with surprise and astonishment. 

The event denoted by the rise of the beast from the abyss 
is obviously, then, still future. There has been no period 
since the establishment of the ten kingdoms at the fall of 
Augustulus, when the whole of the ten monarchies, which 
then assumed the sovereignty, fell, disappeared like the 
spirits of the dead, and left the empire in a condition of 
political dissolution. No monarch has risen since that period, 
answering to the eighth king as here described, who possessed 
supreme sovereignty over the whole empire, contempora- 
neously with ten chiefs of its subordinate divisions, holding 
authority under him as kings, and uniting in giving to him 
their power, and in doing his will. Nothing approaching 
such an organization of the empire existed under Charle- 
magne or his line, under the German emperors, or even 
under Napoleon Bonaparte. He not only was never, in 
any sense, the monarch of Great Britain, Ireland, Portugal, 
and Spain; but he was not even of any considerable portion 
of Germany, beyond the Rhine; though he conquered a 
large share of it, and its princes were his confederates and 
vassals. 

That its rise is still future, is seen also from the persecution 
and slaughter of the witnesses, which it is to cause. It is 
the wild beast that ascends out of the abyss, that “is to make 
war with them and overcome them, and slay them ;” and 
that is to take place when they would finish their testimony 
of twelve hundred and sixty years. But no such slaughter 
and resurrection as is predicted of them has yet taken place, 
nor have the twelve hundred and sixty years of their testi- 
mony, and of the reign of the beast from the sea, yet reached 
their end. 

If this interpretation then is correct, a vast and momentous 
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change is yet to take place in the political organization of 
Europe ere the powers symbolized by the wild beasts are to 
reach their final catastrophe. The present monarchies are 
to pass out of existence, or undergo an essential modification 
in some terrible convulsion or conflict that is to agitate the 
nations; and from the abyss into which they sink, a chief is 
to rise, who shall acquire a sovereignty over the whole em- 
pire, and exercise an imperial rule, while the territory shall 
be divided into ten subordinate states, with each a separate 
organization, and a chief having the rank of a king, that 
shall reign in conjunction with, and in subordination to him, 

That such a change is possible, no one can doubt. The 
dissatisfaction with their present rulers that pervades Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, and Italy especially, renders it proba- 
ble, that the next war that arises will become a war of insur- 
rection and revolution, and lead to the overthrow of some, 
at least, of the present governments. Should it be a war 
between France, for example, under her present chief, and 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Naples, Spain, or Portugal, or all 
of them, his policy would naturally be, to detach the people 
from their present rulers, and draw them to his side by pro- 
mises of the right of suffrage, and an elective government; 
and such a pledge to the people of Germany, Italy, or the 
Peninsula, backed by a powerful army, would, in their present 
disposition, instantly excite them to insurrection, draw im- 
mense crowds to his standard, and if he gained the first 
great battle, lead immediately to the fall of the present dy- 
nasties. Nor can such a result of an invasion of Great Bri- 
tain be considered as impossible; one great; victory might 
enable him to detach Ireland from the empire, and erect it 
into a separate state, if requisite to make up the number ten, 
and force the monarchy, as the condition of its continued 
existence at least, to a subordination to him, and a concur- 
rence in his policy as the upholder of the papacy and 
persecutor of Protestants. However unlikely it may seem, 
and with whatever dread we may contemplate it, it cannot 
be justly thought more improbable, than several of the events 
that have taken place within the last few years, nor even 
than some of the political and ecclesiastical occurrences that 
have happened in Great Britain and Ireland within the pre- 
sent century. 
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When, then, is this momentous change to take place? At 
the close, it is probable, of the twelve hundred and sixty 
years: as we are told that power was given to the beast from 
the sea, “to act, forty and two months,” during which, he 
opened his mouth in blasphemy. It is the period, therefore, 
during which he usurps the place and prerogatives of God, 
by assuming dominion over the Christian religion and the 
church, and subjecting them to his laws; and is to be reck- 
oned from the complete nationalization of the Catholic hie- 
rarchies, which was near the close, there is reason to believe, 
of the sixth century. Of the last two, that of Italy was nation- 
alized in A.D. 591; and that of Kent, in 597, 598, 599, or 
at the latest, within a few years of that time. If the forty- 
two months, then, are the measure of that beast’s career, it 
will reach its catastrophe, there is reason to believe, within 
five, six, seven, or at the furthest, a few more years; and the 
population of the ten kingdoms, it will undoubtedly be ad- 
mitted, were never before in a condition that rendered a revo- 
lution of the kind so practicable and so probable. 

If the period of the beast from the sea ia that of the twelve 
hundred and sixty years, the career of the beast from the 
abyss is probably to occupy the thirty years that are to 
follow, and make the twelve hundred and ninety. 

The great measures that are to be pursued by the beast in 
its new and last form, the prophecy represents, are first, the 
support of the apostate church, symbolized by the Babylo- 
nian woman, in her supremacy, her endeavor to entice the 
nations to partake of her abominations, and her persecution 
and slaughter of the saints. The prophet says, “I saw a 
woman sit upon a scarlet colored beast, full of names of 
blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. And the 
woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet color, and decked 
with gold, and precious stones, and pearls, having a golden 
cup in her hand, full of abominations and the impurities of 
her fornication; and upon her forehead, a name written, 
Mystery ; Babylon the great, the mother of the harlots, and 
the abominations of the earth. And I saw the woman drunk 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the wit- 
nesses of Jesus; and I wondered seeing her, with great 
wonder.” The station of the woman on the beast, indicates, 
that the ecclesiastical powers which she represents, are to be 
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nationalized, and enjoy the support and favor of the sovereign 
and the subordinate rulers of the empire; and as it is the 
same woman who sat at the seven mountains, the seat of the 
Romish church, and the many waters, which symbolize the 
various peoples of the empire; and as with her, the kings of 
allthe kingdoms committed fornication ; it is not improbable, 
that she is the representative alone of the Catholic hierar- 
chies. If so, it indicates that the Catholic church is to be 
nationalized at that period, throughout the empire; and may 
imply, therefore, that the present Protestant churches will 
have fallen from that relation ; or if not, that they are no 
longer to be the sole state churches of the kingdoms in which 
they shall still subsist. The former cannot be deemed im- 
probable in any of the Protestant countries of the continent; 
nor the latter at least, in Great Britain and Ireland. And 
if the Catholics of England, Scotland, and Ireland, should 
be nationalized, it is not unlikely that the evangelical would 
generally withdraw from the Protestant establishments, and 
that the remainder would conform to the Romish church, if 
any powerful motive prompted to it, such as the retention 
of place, eligibility to office, or the continued possession of 
the colleges, church edifices, and property that once belonged 
to the Catholics, and leave no Protestant establishment in 
existence. 

Next. The imperial government thus supporting the 
apostate church, is to second her in her endeavors to force 
the whole people into her communion, and is for that pur- 
pose to persecute those who reject her sway, and to put the 
witnesses to death. Her endeavor to allure the people 
into her communion is indicated by her bearing in her hand 
the cup of her abominations ; and her instigation of a war on 
those who resist her rule, by her drunkenness with the blood 
of the slain. The prophet saw her drunken with the blood 
of the saints, and with the blood of the witnesses of Jesus, 
implying that she was prompted by an eager and re- 
morseless appetite for their blood, and that she caused 
them to te slaughtered on a vast scale. As the state in 
which she is exhibited in this vision is that which is imme- 
diately to precede her judgment and destruction, the persecu- 
tion in which she is thus to become drunk with the blood of the 
witnesses of Jesus, is to take place near the close of her career, 
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and isundoubtedly, therefore, still future. It is expressly fore- 
shown also, Rev. xi. 7, that the slaughter of the witnesses is to 
be the work of the beast that ascends from the abyss, and is to 
take place at the end of the twelve hundred and sixty years, 
and before the end of the second woe, and the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet. “And when the witnesses,” we are told, 
“ would finish their testimony ”—which, as it is to continue 
a thousand two hundred and three score days, is to terminate 
with the twelve hundred and sixty years—“ the wild beast 
that ascends out of the abyss shall make war on them, and 
shall overcome them, and shall kill them.” As this is to be 
the work of the beast from the abyss, and is to take place a 
short time before the termination of the second woe, or end 
of the Turkish domination over the eastern churches, and 
the blast of the seventh trumpet, it is indisputably still 
future, while it is scarcely less certain that it is near at 
hand. 

Third. Though the imperial government symbolized by 
the beast, and the kings of the ten kingdoms, are at this 
period to codperate with the Catholic hierarchy, and execute 
its bloody will, yet, at a later stage of their career, the kings 
are to turn against her. ‘The ten horns which thou sawest 
upon the beast, they shall hate the harlot, and shall make 
her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and burn her 
with fire. For God hath put into their hearts to fulfil his 
will, and to agree and give their kingdom unto the beast,”— 
the supreme imperial rule,—“ until the words of God shall 
be fulfilled.” This change may take place partly, perhaps, 
in consequence of a change in the disposition of the people 
toward the papacy, occasioned by the resurrection of the 
witnesses and demonstration thereby that she is a false 
instead of a true church ; but still more not improbably by 
some new policy of the imperial and state rulers, in which 
the Catholic hierarchy will refuse to concur. Finding her, 
instead of a codperator, a formidable obstacle to their 
schemes, they may attempt to scourge her into subserviency, 
or at least deprive her of her power to obstruct them, and 
raise in the process a popular movement against her, which 
will go beyond their intentions, and render it impossible for 
them to preserve her from destruction, though they may 
desire it. And this seems to be indicated in the description 
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of her overthrow, Rev. xviii., in which the kings of the earth 
are represented as standing at a distance, and bewailing her 
burning, as though it were the work of the population which 
they would prevent, were it in their power. 

Fourth. At a still later period, the beast and kings are to 
make war with the Lamb, and are to perish. ‘ These shall 
make war with the Lamb, and the Lamb shall overcome 
them ; for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings; and they 
that are with him are called, and chosen, and faithful.” 
This war with the Lamb is to be a different war from that 
which the beast is to wage against the saints; as in the 
latter it is to conquer the saints and witnesses, and put them 
to death; but in the war with the Lamb, it is itself to be 
conquered. This war is therefore to be that, doubtless, of 
the great day of God Almighty, symbolized Rev. xix. 11-21, 
when the Word of God is to descend with his risen saints; 
the wild beast and false prophet are to be taken and cast alive 
into perdition ; and their armies are to be slain and given to 
the fowls of heaven. 

This great revelation indicates how it may happen that 
the supreme civil power may be induced to persecute the 
true worshippers and witnesses, throughout the whole empire. 
When such a power as he, whom the prophecy foreshows, 
rises to an absolute sovereignty over the whole empire, and 
in a close alliance with the papal hierarchy, a powerful 
motive may arise to endeavor to force the whole population 
into her communion, for the sake of securing her support to 
himself, and strengthening his rule. And as when he 
nationalizes the Catholic church throughout kis dominions, 
and endeavors to force his subjects to unite in her worship, 
the worshippers of God and witnesses of Jesus will infallibly 
resist, and will denounce that church as an apostate, and him as 
a usurper, and forewarn them and their subjects of the doom 
that awaits them, he may naturally be prompted by pride, re- 
sentment, and desperation, to endeavor to arrest and extermi- 
nate them, and may be induced, by the expectations they will 
avow of a resurrection, to pursue the course that is fore- 
shown in the prophecy, in putting them to death at one 
time, preserving them unburied, and allowing the people to 
have access to them, that they may have ample assurance of 
their death ; that they may be able to know when the day 
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of their expected resurrection arrives, that they are the 
identical persons who were slain as Christ’s witnesses ; and 
that they may then be present and have a convincing demon- 
stration if the witnesses should not rise, of the falsehood 
of their hopes, and the delusion of their whole party. That 
course will be altogether natural to such a power in the con- 
dition in which it will then be placed. 

We may see how it may happen that the witnesses them- 
selves and believers generally will then know with abun- 
dant certainty that those who are to be slain and treated as 
the prediction of the slaughter foreshows, are the true wit- 
nesses of Jesus, and are, at the predicted time, to be raised 
from death. The rise of such an imperial power in the em- 
pire as is depicted in this prophecy, the subordination to him 
of ten sub-kingdoms, and the nationalization of the Catholic 
hierarchy throughout the empire, will indicate with the 
utmost clearness to all who have eyes to see, that he is the 
monarch who is foreshown in this prophecy, and show the 
point that is reached in its fulfilment. All who fear God and 
sincerely seek to understand his word, startled from their 
inattention and unbelief, will abandon the false notions they 
have entertained of the great scheme of God’s providence, 
and will see with the clearest certainty that the crisis that 
impends, is that which he has foreshown as the slaughter of 
his wituesses, whom he is to vindicate from the aspersions of 
the false church and the usurping civil rulers, and own and 
glorify as his true servants by a public resurrection. ‘The 
witnesses will undoubtedly die therefore with a full faith in 
their resurrection ; and their friends who survive will await 
the appointed time of their restoration in a full faith that it 
will be accomplished. 

We may see how it may happen that while these great events 
are approaching and in progress, or exerting the influences 
with which they will naturally be charged after their occur- 
rence, such a discrimination and public manifestation of the 
servants of God may take place, as that which is indicated by 
their being sealed with his name on their foreheads. The 
dissentients from the apostate church will be put to a public 
and terrible trial of their allegiance to him, and compelled 
either to apostatize, or show their fidelity by open and deci- 
sive acts; and the test will be their submission to or resist- 
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church. The question will be, who is of supreme authority 
in religion? Who is to be acknowledged as the rightful 
lawgiver ofthe church? Who is to determine the conditions 
and dispense the blessings of redemption? Jehovah, the 
Creator and Redeemer ; or his antagonists, the povkers whom 
he has represented by the wild beast and false prophet? And 
the conspicuous and influential of his people will be led to 
a manifestation of their unhesitating and joyous allegiance to 
him, and rejection of the impious claims of his foes. 

We may see also how the people of God will naturally be. 
prepared by these great events to proclaim the gospel on a 
scale far greater than at any former period, to the nations of 
the earth, and especially to warn them that the hour of his 
judgment has come. They will no longer be left in doubt 
whether the last vials of his wrath are pouring, and the time 
of Christ’s advent is at hand, when he is to take vengeance 
on those who are arrayed against him and give salvation to 
his people. They will understand the true nature of the 
events as they succeed one another, and contemplate them 
with the watchfulness, awe, and expectation, they will be 
adapted to inspire. 

If this construction of the prophecy iscorrect, it isapparent 
that the questions that are in debate between those who look 
for the advent of Christ, anterior to the millennium, and those 
who reject that doctrine, will very soon be settled. The 
rise of antichrist to such a height of power, and fierce and 
remorseless war, on the true worshippers, will show all who 
are disposed to discern the truth, the error of the expectation 
that is so generally cherished, that the world is to be con- 
verted by the instruments that are now employed for the 
purpose. The slaughter of the witnesses of Jesus, the inter- 
position of the Almighty to raise them from death, and 
the literal overthrow and destruction of the apostate church, 
will convince them, beyond the possibility of doubt, what the 
principles are on which the prophecies are to be interpreted, 
and demonstrate the error of treating them as mere myths, 
or shadowy figures charged with only a vague allegorical 
sense, which fancy is to shape and color as it pleases, and 
will lead them to look for a like literal accomplishment of all 
the other events,—the resurrection of the holy dead, the ad- 
vent of Christ, the destruction of the antichristian powers, 
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the binding of Satan, the establishment of Christ’s throne on 
the earth, the conversion of the nations—that are represented 
by the prophecy as speedily to follow the seventh trumpet. 
The spiritually blind, the violently prejudiced, the worldly 
ambitious, the hostile, will doubtless continue to disbelieve, 
to misrepresent, and to mock, till the end; but unbelief and 
obstinate opposition will become impossible to those who have 
the Spirit of God. They will lay aside their prepossessions.. 
They will dispassionately study his word, They will sub- 
missively receive its teachings, and will welcome with joy 
and adoration the great certainty which they will then seeis 
inscribed in characters of light on its pages, that he is to come 
in person to achieve the redemption of his people, and is to 
reign here for ever in glory over the ransomed race, 





Art. VIII.—A D£ESIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
FieureEs oF IsalAH, CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE prophecy of this, and the three following chapters, has 
received from expositors a great variety of constructions. 
Of a large class who regard it as relating exclusively to 
Palestine, some hold, that it had its fulfilment in the devas- 
tation of that country by the Assyrians ; some, by the Baby- 
lonians; others, by the Syrian Greeks; and still others, by 
the Romans. Another class, refer it to an age that is stil! 
future, and look for its accomplishment at the time when 
the antichristian powers are to be overthrown, as foretold 
by Daniel and John, the nations judged, and the Israelites 
recalled from their dispersion, converted, and reestablished 
in their ancient land. Thatview was entertained by Jerome, 
Theodoret, and several Jewish expositors; is held also by 
some who have written recently; and is, we think, the true 
construction. 1. There is nothing in the prophecy which 
indicates that the calamities it foreshows were those which 
were inflicted by the Assyrians, Babylonians, Syrian 
Greeks, or Romans. There is nothing said of the march of 
armies, of battles, and slaughters, of the siege and capture of 
cities, and the destruction of the temple, or of the removal 
of the surviving population into other lands. 2. It does 
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not appear that the catastrophes here predicted are to be 
produced by human instrumentality. The prophecy is in 
this respect quite unlike those that precede it. In the sen- 
tences against Babylon, Moab, Damascus, Egypt, Arabia, 
Jerusalem, and T'yre, it is clearly shown that the evils with 
which they were to be overwhelmed were to be wrought by 
mtn; and the invading and conquering nations by whom 
they were to be inflicted are in several instances designated ; 
as the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Medes, and Persians, 
But the catastrophes here foreshown are ascribed directly 
to God. It is Jehovah who is to empty the earth, and make 
it waste; it is he who is to turn it upside-down, and scatter 
its inhabitants abroad. 3. The earth, or world at large, and 
its inhabitants, are exhibited as the subjects of the predicted 
calamities, not Palestine merely, and its Israelitish popula- 
tion. 4. And finally, those catastrophes are represented as 
conjoined with the deliverance and conversion of the Israel- 
ites, the judgment and destruction of the wicked, the resur- 
rection of the holy dead, and the reign of God in glory on 
Mount Zion, chapter xxv.,—great and peculiar events that 
are to take place at Christ’s second coming, and at no other 
period. 

1, 2. Metaphors in the use of “empty” and “face.” “ Be- 
hold, Jehovah makes the earth empty, and makes it waste, 
and he will upturn its face, and will scatter its inhabitants,” 
v. 1. The scene which the prophet depicts, seems to have 
been presented to him in vision. He speaks, as though he 
were a spectator of the inflictions with which the earth was 
stricken; and of their effects on the surviving population. 
To make the earth empty, is to make it vacant, or to divest 
it of that which it bears on its surface, such as cities, struc- 
tures, culture, and works of art of every kind. To upturn 
its face, is to throw its surface into disorder, as when a field 
is turned by a plough, or a country is subverted by an earth- 
quake. That the earth itself is the subject of the processes 
denoted by these verbs, not its inhabitants, is seen from the 
discrimination of it from its population, and exhibition of 
them as the subjects of a different class of events, that are 
the consequence of those by which it is to be itself smitten, 
v. 2, 4, 6. Some writers suppose the earth is spoken of as 
a vessel, and its works of art, such as cities and fortifications, 
and its inhabitants, as the contents that are poured out of it. 
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But that is to confound the imagined figure. If the earth 
were exhibited as a vessel, it would not be said to be poured 
out. To speak of pouring out the contents of a vessel, is 
legitimate; but to speak of pouring out a vessel itself, is 
solecistical. A goblet may be emptied of the element which 
it contains; it cannot itself be poured out; as that would 
require that it should become fluid, or so disintegrated as 
to be capable of motion like a fluid. 

The term empty, is used then by a metaphor, to denote 
that the earth is to be devastated, or swept of its culture, and 
made waste; and its face is used by the same figure, for its 
surface. What the agents are, by which these changes are 
to be wrought, the language does not clearly show. That great 
changes, of the nature here indicated, are to be wrought at 
Christ’s coming, is foreshown in other passages, especially 
Zech. xiv. 8-11; 2 Pet. iii. 10. The effect of them is to be 
the dissolution of governments, or the disorganization of the 
people, denoted by their being dispersed. This is seen from 
the next verse, in which their several ranks are exhibited, 
as divested of all that had before distinguished them, and 
reduced to the same level. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Comparisons. “ And it shall be, as the people, 
so the priest; as the servant, so his master; as the maid, so 
her mistress; as the buyer, so the seller; as the borrower, so 
the lender; as the debtor, so the creditor,” v. 2. Those of 
every class, who have a position above others, whether it 
be of office, rank, or property, are to lose all their peculiar 
prerogatives, and be reduced to an equality in those respects 
with their inferiors and dependents. This indicates an an- 
nihilation of the rights of property, and a dissolution of so- 
ciety. The old relations are to be abolished ; and all things 
in the social and political sphere be made new. Such a 
condition of the different ranks is described under the sixth 
seal, when under the terrors of the Redeemer’s advent to 
inflict his wrath on his enemies, “ the kings of the earth and 
the great men, and the rich, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman, and every freeman, hid 
themselves in the dens, and in the rocks of the mountains, 
and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide 
us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb; for the great day of his wrath is 
come, and who shall be able to stand.”—Rey. vi. 15-17. 
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8. Metaphor. “ For the earth shall be utterly emptied, and 
utterly despoiled ; for Jehovah hath spoken this word,” v. 2. 
It is the earth again that is to be the subject of this inflic- 
tion, not Palestine merely, though that may be in an eminent 
measure the theatre of the calamity. The verb emptied is 
used again by a metaphor, to denote that it is to be swept of 
the things which men value, and which are the ground of 
their diversity of station and relation, as a casket is emptied 
of its treasures, or a cultivated scene swept of its structures, 
fences, crops, and herds, and converted to a waste. 

9, 10, 11, 12, 18. Metaphors. “The earth mourneth, 
fadeth ; the world languisheth, fadeth; the highest of the 
people of the earth languish,” v. 4. It is here also the 
earth and the world, of which mourning, languishing, and fad- 
ing, are predicated, in distinction from its inhabitants; and 
these verbs are used metaphorically to signify that the earth 
under the disastrous change to which it is then to be sub- 
jected, is to wear an aspect like that of human beings who 
languish and fade under misfortune. The highest of the 
people, is put for those of rank and official station. They are 
to languish like the earth, because divested of all that had 
before distinguished them from their inferiors. 

14. Metaphor. “The earth also is defiled under its inha- 
bitants, because they have transgressed the laws, changed 
the statute, broken the everlasting covenant,’ v. 5. The 
earth is again distinguished from those who inhabit it, and is 
said by a metaphor to be defiled, by their appropriating it to 
uses, such as the gratification of appetite, ambition, and va- 
nity, that are prohibited by the laws of God. 

15. Metaphor. ‘Therefore a curse devoured the earth, 
and those inhabiting it are punished. Therefore the inhabit- 
ants of the earth are burned, and few men are left,” v. 6. 
The curse is said to eat or devour the earth, as animals devour 
the vegetables on which they feed, to denote that it is to deface 
and waste the objects on which it falls. That a portion of 
the inhabitants are to be burned, indicates that the judgments 
foreshown are those which are to be inflicted at Christ’s 
advent, when he is to “ come with fire and with his chariots 
like a whirlwind, to render his anger with fury, and his 
rebuke vith flames of fire,” and is “ by fire and by hissword 
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to plead with all flesh.”—Chap. Ixvi. 15, 16; 2 Thess. i. 8, 9. 
Fire is also one of the instruments by which Gog and Magog 
are to be destroyed.—Ezek. xxxviii. 22. 

16. Metonymy of wine for the grapes in which it is con- 
tained. “The new wine mourneth, the vine languisheth, all 
the merryhearted sigh,” v. 7. 

17, 18. Metaphors in the use of mourns and languishes, to 
denote, that withered or blasted, the vines and their grapes 
are to appear like persons that droop and waste away under . 
suffering and sorrow. 

The description that follows indicates the prevalence on 
every hand of awe sadness and alarm. “The mirth of tab- 
rets ceaseth ; the voice of them that rejoice endeth ; the joy of 
the harp ceaseth. They shall not drink wine with a song: 
strong drink shall be bitter to them that drink it,” v. 8, 9. 
This implies an utter distaste for those pleasures. They are 
to be regarded with aversion and disgust instead of desire. 
It bespeaks therefore a great revolution in the views and 
feelings of men, and implies that the judgments which they 
are to witness are to be of a very different character from 
the ordinary calamities of life, which often, when threat. 
ened, excite to recklessness, and when escaped, are followed 
by excessive exhilaration, and harden, rather than restrain. 

The condition of a city next described, is such as would 
naturally result from an earthquake, rather than from asiege 
and sack by an enemy, or a conflagration. “The city of 
confusion,” i.e., desolation, or emptiness, “is broken down; 
every house is shut that no onecan enter. There is acrying 
for wine in the streets,” v. 10. 

19. Metaphor in the use of darkened, in the place of sad- 
dened, or turned to gloom. “ All joy is darkened, the mirth 
of the land is gone. In the city is left desolation; the gate 
is smitten with destruction,” v. 10,11. This is a picture of 
ruin such as is produced only by some great convulsion of 
nature. Joy is said to be darkened, to signify that it is 
changed to sadness, like the brightness of day to the gloom 
ofevening. The city is put, not for a particular city, doubt- 
less, but for cities generally throughout the scene of this de- 
vastation. The inhabitants that survive are driven into the 
streets; wine is sought, not for exhilaration, but to refresh 
and sustain the fainting and wounded. 
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The prophet now turns to a class of persons surviving this 
catastrophe who differ from those he had hitherto mentioned, 
and are joyfully to recognize and acknowledge God in it, and 
celebrate his majesty. 

20, 21. Comparisons of the survivors to the olives and grapes 
that remain after the crop has been gathered. ‘So shall it 
be in the midst of the earth among the nations, as the shaking 
of an olive tree, like gleanings when the vintage is done. 
They shall lift up their voice ; they shall sing for the majesty 
of the Lord; they shall ery aloud from the sea,” v. 18, 
14. That but few are to remain in the midst—that is, in 
the central portions of the earth, and among the nations— 
shows that the inflictions by which they are to be so dimi- 
nished are not to be confined to Palestine, but are to extend 
through the populous parts of the world. That which fol- 
lows is probably a part of the song. ‘Therefore in the fires 
glorify Jehovah ; the name of Jehovah God of Israel in the 
isles of the sea,” v.15. In the next verse those who had 
summoned the nations to glorify Jehovah, report that they 
had heard a song from the remotest regions congratulating 
the righteous : doubtless on their salvation: while the pro- 
phet bursts into expressions of grief at seeing that there still 
were deceivers who were deluding others and leading them 
to destruction. 

22. Elliptical metaphor in the use of wing, to denote border, 
or extremity. ‘“ From the wing of the earth have we heard 
songs :—honor to the righteous. But I said, woe to me, woe 
to me, alas for me ; the deceivers deceive; with deceit the de- 
ceivers deceive,”’ v.16. This shows that there are still to be 
several classes on the earth. There are to be the righteous who 
are to celebrate the majesty of Jehovah with joy. There 
are perhaps to be others too, who, awed and overwhelmed 
by the presence of the Judge, are to see that none but the 
righteous can meet his acceptance, and are to acknowledge 
it, and congratulate them on their safety. But there are to 
be others also, and of two classes ; first, some who, probably 
having previously acted the part of false teachers, are to con- 
tinue their treacherous work, and endeavor still to retain 
those who have been their victims, under their power, and 
lead them on in alienation and delusion; and next, those 
- whom they deceive. A similar prediction is made by other 
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prophets. Daniel foreshows that to the last “the wicked 
shall do wickedly, and none of them shall understand ;” 
and John that the apostate ministers who are repre- 
sented by great Babylon, instead of reforming, are after their 
fall to gather to their train the most debased and desperate 
that can be found. The prophet next depicts the terrors and 
dangers to which they are to be exposed who yield to the 
arts of the deceiving, and are to mect unsheltered the storm 
of divine vengeance. 

23. Metonymy, of fear for that which causes it. “ Fear, 
and the pit, and the snare upon thee, O inbabitants of the 
earth ; and it shall come to pass that he who flees from the 
noise of the fear shall fall into the pit ; and he who comes up 
from the midst of the pit shall be taken in the snare; for 
windows from on high are open, and the foundations of the 
earth are shaken,” v. 18. 

24, 25. Elliptical metaphors, in denominating seeming 
openings in the clouds through which lightnings and tor- 
rents of rain descend, windows; and the interior parts of 
the earth on which the surface rests, its foundations. This 
description indicates that a tempest is to descend on them, 
while an earthquake is to shake the ground on which they 
stand. The snare is probably the toil spread for them by 
the deceivers, which makes destruction sure to those who 
become entangled in it. 

The effect of these destructive agents on the earth itself is 
next described. ‘The earth is wholly broken; the earth is 
utterly shattered; the earth is wholly shaken,” v.19. This 
is such a delineation as one might naturally give who wit- 
nessed the repeated heave, and wrench, and whirl of an 
earthquake, over a wide region; and saw the ground still 
trembling from the continuous shocks. 

26, 27. Comparisons of the motion of the earth to that of 
a drunken man, and a lodge or bed suspended in the air, 
“The earth reels, reels like a drunken man, and is shaken 
like a watch-lodge,” v. 20. This is descriptive of the effects 
of an earthquake, by which the forests and trees are swayed 
to and fro, and portions of the hills are made to slide into 
the valleys. 

28, 29. Metaphors, in the ascription of weight to the sins 
by which the earth is polluted, as though they were a mate- 
rial substance, and representing it as falling...“ And her trans+ 
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gression is heavy upon her, and she shall fall, and not rise 
again,” v. 20. This also is frequently the effect of an earth- 
quake ; not only are rocks and hills shaken down, but the 
surface over wide regions sometimes sinks so as to be over- 
run by the sea, and pass out of sight, as though it had de- 
scended into the depths of the earth itself. 

80. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of visit, for the in- 
fliction of punishment. “ And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that Jehovah shall visit upon the host of the high place, 
in the high place, and upon the kings of the earth upon the 
earth,” v.21. To visit, is to arraign and punish. This great 
crisis is to be the time of the punishment of the kings of the 
earth, and the hosts that are associated with them in their 
official relations and stations; and this accords with the re- 
presentation in Daniel and John, that at the epoch of the 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds, the powers symbo- 
lized by the ten horned wild beast, and the kings and their 
armies, who are then to be assembled for battle against him, 
are to be taken in the conflict and destroyed. 

31. Comparison of the mode in which they are to be 
gathered, to that in which prisoners are collected and shut 
up. “And they shall be gathered with a gathering as pri- 
soners in a pit; and shall be shut in a dungeon,” v. 22. 

32. Hypocatastasis, in the use of visiting, for judging and 
punishing. “And after many days they shall be visited,” 
v. 22. As hades is doubtless to be their dungeon, the many 
days that are to intervene between their being gathered there 
and their final judgment, are, we must suppose, the period 
denoted by the thousand years of the saints’ reign on the 
earth with Christ; and this is confirmed by the next verse, 
-- which Jehovah is exhibited as then reigning on Mount 

ion. 

33, 34. Metaphors, in exhibiting the moon as confounded, 
and the sun ashamed, because of the glorious presence of 
Jehovah in Zion. ‘Then the moon shall be confounded, 
and the sun ashamed, for Jehovah of hosts reigns on Mount 
Zion and in Jerusalem, and before his elders in glory,” v. 23. 
This also is in harmony with Christ’s promise to his disei 
ples, that “at the regeneration,” or new creation of the earth, 
“ when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory,” 
they “shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” —Matt. xix. 28. 
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There are, thus, throughout the chapter, the most decided 
marks that its great predictions are to have their accomplish- 
ment in the judgment and destruction of Christ’s enemies, 
the deliverance and redemption of his people, and the estab- 
lishment of his throne on the earth at his second coming. 
This construction is not merely probable—it is not merely 
confirmed by every stroke of the graphic delineations of the 
chapter—but it is the only construction that can be put upon 
it, without doing violence to its terms, and defacing the 
peculiar features of its most important predictions, by which 
they resemble the other great descriptions of the acts and 
events that are to attend and follow Christ’s advent, judg- 
ment of his armed enemies, deliverance of his friends, and 
redemption of the world. 





Art. [IX.—THE SYMBOLS OF THE SIXTH VIAL. 


THE Euphrates of the sixth vial has, for more than two 
centuries, been very generally regarded as representing the 
Turkish empire; and it was at a still earlier day consid- 
ered as denoting a political or military power, and usually 
one that was arrayed against the church. Thus Haymo, 
who flourished in the ninth century, explained it ofa political 
body: “ By the river Euphrates, in which the angels were 
bound, a worldly or political power is to be understood. 
For the Euphrates is the river of Babylon. The Medes and 
Persians turned it aside, and through its channel entered the 
city. The river is often used in a bad sense ;”—that is, as 
the representative of a power hostile to God’s people. Per 
flumen Euphratem, in quo angeli alligati sunt, potentia 
secularis intelligitur. Euphrates quippe fluvius Babylonize 
est. Medi et Persee hune diviserunt fluvium, et per ejus 
alveum ingressi sunt Babyloniam. Quod flumen seepe in 
malum partem ponitur. 

Nicholas de Lyra, who wrote in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, represents that it was interpreted by some 
of that age, of the German empire, and was thought to have 
had its fulfilment in the evils inflicted by Gregory VII. on 
Henry IV. and his princes, in withdrawing from them the 
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right of investiture, sentencing them to excommunication, 
and divesting them of their political power. He regarded 
it, however, as more probably representing the Saracens in 
Spain in the eighth century, and as having had its accom- 
plishment in the slaughter and defeat of their army by 
Charlemagne, by which their conquests in that part of 
Europe were arrested, and their power broken. 

But though it has generally for a thousand years received 
a construction of that kind, there yet have been writers, for 
the last five or six centuries, who have interpreted the river 
as denoting something having a relation to the mystic 
Babylon of the prophecy, like that of the literal Euphrates 
to the ancient capital of that name; have regarded the city 
as symbolizing, in some form, the apostate church; and have 
interpreted the river, as we have done, as denoting the 
people who are the subjects and supporters of its hierarchies. 
Thus Peter Olivi, a Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
wrote: Potestas Pap et multitudo plebium sibi obediens,’et 
favor ipsius, est quasi magnus fluvius Euphrates impediens 
transitum et insultum emulorum Evangelici statusin ipsum.— 
Wordsworth’s Lectures on the Apocalypse, p. 320. “The power 
of the Pope, and the multitude of the people obeying him, is as 
it were a great river Euphrates, obstructing the passage and 
attack of competitors or aspirants to the religious sway he 
possesses.” He thus exhibits the river as symbolizing the 
people who are subject to her rule. “The Babylon of 
Revelation is uniformly represented by him as the corrupt 
church of Rome, hurrying to the judgment; and he describes 
her corruption in the plainest terms. ‘She is Babylon the 
great harlot, because wickedness thrives and spreads in her, 
not only intensively but extensively ; so that the good in 
her is like a few grains of gold in a vast sand heap: and as 
the Jews in Babylon were captives and grievously oppressed, 
so will the spirit of the righteous, in this period, be oppressed 
and afflicted beyond endurance by the countless host of a 
fleshly church, which they are enforced to serve against their 
eT sans’ “The seat of corruption is more especially in 
the carnal clergy, who hold the high places of Babylon: 
there it exists to a far greater extent than in the com- 
munities under them.”—Neander’s Ch. His., vol. iv., p. 624. 
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Much the same view was entertained by Flacius, who says 
in his comment : R 

“ Hee plaga Dei de exsiccato Euphrate, ut reges orientis 
venire, expugnare ac intrare hance spiritualem Babylonem 
possint, sumpta est ex Jeremie li. cap: ubi hoc idem praedi- 
citur hisce verbis: Arefaciam mare ejus; exsiccabo. fontem 
ejus; stagna ejusexusta sunt. Quod postea opere ac eventu 
ipso perfectum esse testantur profani hostorici, avertente Cyro 
et Dario Kuphratem, ne aliquandiu per alveum flueret in Baby- 
lonem, et illac exercitusubito noctu intrante. Ad captivitatem 
autem spiritualis istius Babylonis ita id referri posset, quod 
sicut Euphrates et muniebat et ornabat et ditabat illam Baby- 
lonem, qui aversus et exsiccatus prebuit hostibus introitum ; 
ita etiam innumera priviligia juraque ac dignitates opesque 
terrene, variis aucupiis et fraudibus conquisitae aliique 
reditus Ecclesiatici aversi ne ad istam Babylonem confluant, 
dent occasionem ut ejus turba monachorum et spiritualium 
valde imminuatur. Significant etiam aque populos ut postea 
dwetur. Illi igitur abducti, ne Antichristo adhzreant, 
paulatim eum debiliorem relinquunt. Sicut etiam reges et 
potentes oppugnantes illam Babylonem fuerunt orentaliores 
ea, utpote Perse ac Medi, ita etiam pii venientes a Christo 
sole justitiz, seu doctores ab hoc sole exoriente illuminati, 
expugnant hance spiritualem Babylonem. Observatu etiam 
dignum est, ad intellectum Jeremie, quod hic Apocalypsis ei 
veluti glossam addit, ideo Euphratem esse exsiccatum, ut 
prepararetur via regibus orientalibus, nempe perquam 
intrarent in Babylonem, uti dictum est, illos per exsiccatum 
Euphratis alveum noctu in urbem intrasse.” ‘“ This plague 
of the drying of the Euphrates, that kings of the east 
might come, attack, and enter the spiritual Babylon, is 
taken from Jer. chap. li., where the same event is predicted, 
thus, ‘I will dry up her sea, and make her springs dry ;’ 
which was accomplished by Cyrus and Darius, who, turning 
the river from its bed, the army suddenly entered the city by 
its channel : and this is to be referred, in like manner, to the 
capture of the spiritual Babylon: so that as the Euphrates, 
which at once protected, adorned, and enriched Babylon, 
on being turned aside and dried up, gave an entrance to it to 
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the enemy; so also the numerous privileges, rights, dignities, 
and the riches acquired by art gnd fraud, being intercepted 
from longer flowing into this Babylon, will cause a diminu- 
tion of its monks and other religious orders. Waters likewise 
signify peoples. Their being detached from antichrist will, there- 
fore, gradually weaken him.” 

He thus recognizes the alienation and withdrawment of the 
population from the hierarchies, as foreshown by the symbol. 
And that this is its true and sole meaning is seen from the 
consideration that the loss of her revenues will naturally 
result from the diminution of her subjects; not the diminution 
of her subjects from the lessening of the sums she extorts 
from them; and that the destruction of her merchandise, 
and the annihilation of her commerce, are to take place at 
the time of her own destruction, as foreshown Rev. xviii, 
which is to be under the seventh vial, while the drying of 
her river or alienation of her vassals occurs under the sixth. 

Essentially the same view is given of the symbol by Bier- 
mann, a Dutch commentator, who published in 1702. He 
says, “ Euphrates hic significat, non Turcas, qui ad Euphratem 
regnum constituere, in quatuor Sultanias partitum, ut Medus 
putat; vel Turcarum, Tartarorumve potentiam que valde 
crevit per Ottomannum anno Christi 1296, ut Napier aliique 
autumant: non enim hc cum analogia phialarum, nec cum 
scopo Spiritus Sancti conveniunt; sed mystics Baby lonis po- 
tentiam, regna, et populos validos et potentes, fulcientes thro- 
num antichristi. Quomodo etiam alibi fumina pro regnis 
aut populis eorumque regibus usurpantur ; Sic Meretriz, dici- 
tur, sedere super aquis multis, quod exponit angelus de popu- 
lis, turbis, gentibus, ac linguis—Apoe. xvii. 15..... . 

‘ Exsiccari dici potest hic Euphrates, quando reges populi 
et nationes regni antichristi, in quibus omne robur ejus situm 
est, vel sponte desierunt propugnare Babylonem, et sese sub- 
traxerunt a bestize obedientia, vel justo Dei judicio ipse ad 
incitas redactz, munimentum Babyloni, amplius non potuere 
esse.”—Pp. 510, 511. 

“This Euphrates does not denote the Turks who estab- 
lished a kingdom on that river, as was held by Mede; nor 
the power of the Turks or Tartars, as it was increased under 
Ottoman in 1296, as Napier and others supposed ; but it re- 
presents the power of the mystical Babylon ; i. e. the king- 
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doms, and strong and influential people, that sustain the 
throne of antichrist. Thus, the harlot is said to sit at or 
amidst many waters, which the angel explains of peoples, 
multitudes, nations, and tongues. 

“This Euphrates may be said to be dried, when the kings, 
peoples, and nations of antichrist, in whom her strength lies, 
either voluntarily cease to defend Babylon and withdraw 
themselves from her service, or being themselves by the just 
judgment of God reduced to straits, can no longer be a bul- 
wark to her.” 

Had he adhered rigidly to the explanation of the waters, 
given by the angel, he would have interpreted the river as 
denoting peoples and nations only, not kingdoms and kings. 
Waters are nowhere used in the prophecies as symbols of 
empires or their monarchs. 

These constructions, which exhibit the symbol as fore- 
showing a general alienation and withdrawment of the peo- 
ple over whom the apostate hierarchies arrogated and exer- 
cised supreme power, is undoubtedly correct; and tie pre- 
diction is receiving its fulfilment very conspicuously at the 
present time. The population of Italy especially, according 
to the representations that are made by all who have recent- 
ly visited that country, or are in communication with per- 
sons of intelligence residing there, have not only lost their 
implicit faith in their clergy, attachment to them, and dispo- 
sition to obey their behests; but have come to regard them 
with distrust and aversion as their worst social and political 
enemies, and are hoping for a speedy revolution in which 
they may free themselves from their domination. A high 
degree of alienation from the hierarchies prevails also through- 
out Germany, has long reigned in France, and in a measure 
in Spain and Portugal, is not unknown in Great Britain, 
and is at most points advancing at a rapid pace, and seems 
likely to become one of the most conspicuous, as it is ore of 
the most peculiar features of the age. A few years further 
progress, and nothing will seem to be wanting but a public 
and formal expression of this hostile feeling, such as a mo- 
ment of high excitement, and especially a hope of a general 
revolution might occasion, to render the fulfilment as clear 
and emphatic as the symbol itself is. The people are mani- 
festly preparing, in their passions and purposes, to inflict on 
the hierarchies—when the revolution foreshown under the 
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seventh vial arrives—the vengeance by which she is then to 
be consigned to destruction. 

On the other hand, the notion generally entertained by com- 
mentators, that the Euphrates is the symbol of the Turkish 
power, is as manifestly incorrect. The writers who hold that 
view, maintain that it ceased to be a woe to the Christian 
churches under its dominion, at least, a hundred and fifty 
years ago. But nothing can be more mistaken. The fact that 
the Turks ceased to extend their conquests to the west, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, did not prevent their 
still retaining their power over their Christian subjects on the 
lower Danube, in Roumelia, Greece, Asia Minor, the isles of 
the Mediterranean, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. Nor 
has it prevented their exercising over them during a large 
part of the time that has since passed, a cruel, bloody, and 
debasing domination. They have massacred crowds of them 
even during the present century. And that they are still 
under the sway of the Turkish government in tbeir religious 
as well as their political relations, is seen from the negotia- 
tions that are now in progress between the Czar and the 
Sultan, the express object of which on the part of the for- 
mer is, to acquire the supreme ecclesiastical sway over twelve 
millions of Christians of the Greek communion, who are now 
within the Sultan’s dominions, and under his absolute rule. 
The Christians of other denominations, Armenians, Nesto- 
rians, Maronites, Copts, and others, within the empire, are 
estimated at eight millions. To imply with Mr. Faber and 
others, that they and their predecessors have for a hundred 
and fifty years been exempt from the curse of Turkish domi- 
nation, is to offer the grossest contradiction to fact. Viewed 
relatively to the improved condition of Protestant Europe 
during that period, their deprivation of the blessings of reli- 
gious liberty, and debasement by subjection to an antichris- 
tian tyranny, have been and are as great as they were during 
the three or four hundred preceding years. 

That the second woe, which represents the Turkish 
domination, has not yet come to an end, and that the Turks, 
therefore, are not the power that is wasted under the sixth 
vial, is shown also by the fact, that the slaughter and resur- 
rection of the witnesses have not taken place, nor the twelve 
hundred and sixty years reached their end. The prediction 
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of their slaughter indicates, that it is to occur at the close of 
the twelve hundred and sixty years of their prophesying. 
It is when they would finish their testimony, which is to 
continue through twelve hundred and sixty days, that the 
wild beast is to put them to death; and it is at their resur- 
rection after a death of three years and a half, that the second 
woe is to terminate. But no such martyrdom and resurrec- 
tion of witnesses have taken place; nor have the twelve hun- 
dred and sixty years of their testimony closed. They are 
still uttering the witness of Jesus against the false doctrines 
of the apostate church, as earnestly and conspicuously as 
they have done at most periods for several centuries; and 
they are likely to continue it, until prevented by violence 
and slaughter. So far from diminishing, there is probably 
a greater number now in Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
Piedmont, Italy generally, and perhaps even Germany, who 
would surrender their lives rather than apostatize, than there 
has been for several generations. 

As their martyrdom, then, is to precede the end of the 
second woe, it results, that the Turkish empire is not yet to 
fall. There are many, even religious writers, who are specu- 
lating respecting the subversion of the Turkish power, as 
though there were no obstacle to its immediate occurrence ; 
and statesmen, and politicians generally, seem wholly una- 
ware that there is anything revealed in the Scriptures which 
shows that the time of its overthrow has not yet come. It 
is clearly indicated, however, Rev. xi. 11-14, that its fall is not 
to take place till the resurrection of the martyred witnesses, 
The prophet, after describing their resurrection, ascension to 
heaven, and the earthquake that followed, adds, “The 
second woe is past; behold the third woe cometh quickly.” 
The Turkish power is undoubtedly, therefore, to continue 
for some time to come. It may still farther decline; it may 
be deprived of some of its provinces; Russia may perhaps 
retain possession of those it has lately seized; she may pos- 
sibly even drive the Sultan out of Europe, and compel him 
to transfer his throne to some eastern capitol; or the empire 
may fall, and yet its eastern provinces, divided into separate 
kingdoms, may still continue under Mahometan rule; but 
that rule over the apostate churches of which it has so long 
been a scourge, is not entirely to cease, till the wild beast of 
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the western Roman empire has slain the witnesses, and they 
have been vindicated as the true servants of God, by a public 
and glorious resurrection; and that if the construction we 
have put in another article on the beast from the abyss is 
correct—is not to take place till the present monarchies of the 
western kingdoms, with the exception perhaps of France, 
have fallen, or undergone an essential change; and a new 
set has risen, united in one great empire, under an imperial 
head; and that will require the lapse, probably, of at least 
several years. 





Arr, X.—Lirerary AND Criticat Nortces. 


1, Tae British Pertoprcais. Republished by Leonard Scott & Co. 


Tuere has been no period for centuries in which religion was more 
intimately involved in the politics of the old world, than at the 
present ; nor when more deep and anxious apprehensions were felt 
by all classes, that great commotions and terrible catastrephes were 
at hand. Religion enters, asa leading element, into the party strifes 
and policies of all the nations of Europe ; the aim of the governments 
being to uphold and give effect to their present established hierar 
chies ; while it is the wish of large masses of the people to restrict, 
or overthrow them. It is a principal element also in the strife that 
is now in progress between the Russian and Turkish courts; and is 
an important ingredient in the revolution that is sweeping over. 
the empire of China. The various false systems of religion that have 
been supported for ages by the despotic rulers of these vast regions, 
appear to have been smitten with decay, and are, like the govern- 
ments that have upheld them, tottering to their fall; and the first 
great convulsion that shakes the nations, it is almost universally felt, 
will dash them to the dust. This condition of things has an important 
influence on the literature of the period. The study of all the great 
questions that touch the interests and policy of the people in respect 
to it, in Asia as well as in Europe, has become necessary to states- 
men, politicians, and the conductors of the press, as well as to eccle- 
siastics; and a knowledge of the strength, principles, schemes, 
achievements, and tendencies of religious, as indispensable almost as 
of the political parties that divide the several states, in order toa just 
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understanding of the movements that are in progress, and the issues 
to which they are tending. Religious and ecclesiastical topics are 
accordingly discussed by writers of all ranks and all varieties of opi- 
nion, both in and out of the church, and with learning, talent, and 
thoroughness. These discussions give an unusual interest to the 
periodical literature of the day, and especially to the great leaders of 
that class—the Quarterlies in Great Britain, which are the organs 
through which the ablest writers address the public, and which often 
give clearer, more accurate, and more comprehensive views of these 
subjects, than can be gained from any other quarter. Several articles 
of that character in their recent numbers we shall briefly notice, and 
shall, from time to time, refer to others, as they shall appear. 

The article in the London Quarterly of January on the recent 
work of Count Montalembert on Catholic Interests is of significance 
in that relation ;—the object of it being to expose and confute the 
hollow and absurd’ pretences of the count, that the Romish church is 
hereafter to be the sincere ally of constitutional liberty; the great 
partizan and defender of religious as well as civil freedom : a pretext 
put forth there, as it is by the Catholic party here, for the purpose 
of duping the multitude, conciliating the favor of the rulers, and 
enabling the church more securely to grasp the supreme power to 
which she is again aspiring, crush her enemies, and force the whole 
population into the abject submission and zealous homage she was 
accustomed to exact from them in former times. The writer gives 
the following just picture of the sceptical tendencies of the age, and 
the hopelessness of any reformation of the Catholic church :— 

“ There have been at times gleams and indications in the writings 
of divines, and in the administrations of bishops and even popes, that 
have warmed the heart of the hopeful observer with the idea, that a 
spirit of spontaneous and healthy reform might in the providence of 
God gradually permeate the mighty mass of Roman Catholic Christ- 
endom. The urgent necessities of these times,—the undermining of 
positive and traditional attachments, the gradual decomposition in so 
many and such various quarters of the fabric of dogmatic belief, the 
improved tactics of infidelity, THE REFINEMENT WHICH ITS TONE HAS 
ACQUIRED, AND ITS SPECIOUS ASSOCIATION WITH A WARM RELIGIOUS 
PHRASEOLOGY, all remind us that now, if ever, those who have faith 
in Christianity as a creed definitely and unchangeably revealed, a 
firm deep-seated anchorage for the soul, ought to be at least drawing 
nigh to one another under the strong sympathetic attractions of @ 
common interest and cause. So it ought to be; but let us not follow 
the wilful philosopher before us, who, in the busy workshop of his 
imagination, stamps upon something that he calls the world, the 
VOL. VI.—NO. II. 
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image he would have it bear. That approximation, or the sense of 
the need of it, may be growing in individual minds; but as regards 
the public tone of communities, the case is otherwise. The spirit of 
unity, the only effective preparation for its form, does not grow in 
Protestant bodies relatively to one another, nor between them and 
the great churches of the east and west, nor between these last and 
one another. Never were their reciprocal aspects more hostile ; and 
yet while this is 30, while the wave without is sapping the foundations 
of the common faith, while the once omnipotent idea of an historical 
and collective religion incorporated in a visible society is receding 
Srom the general mind, there may yet be heard continually, mocking 
heaven and bewildering and deluding earth, the loud hollow vaunts 
of the Roman church and of her hot and sanguine votaries.” 

These intimations of a wide spreading decay of faith in the Scrip- 
tures as a revelation from God, and a rapid diffusion, through all 
ranks, of a daring scepticism in respect to the truths of natural, as 
well as revealed religion, instead of transcending, fall, we fear, far below 
the reality ; while it is equally true and indubitable, that not the 
slightest indication appears in any branch of the church, whether 
Roman, Greek, or Protestant, of any general and thorough reforma- 
tion. If the tide of unbelief and irreligion that is sweeping over the 
nations is to be arrested, it must be by a power immeasurably 
higher than can emanate from them, and that instead of giving effect 
to their schemes, shall intercept and put an end to the mischievous 
-agencies they are exerting. 

Among the works lately issued that touch on the present and past 
condition of the church, noticed in these Quarterlies, is Chevalier 
Bunsen’s on Hippolytus, of which the North British has a review 
‘that is,in our judgment, much too favorable. The writer indeed 
limits his assent and praise by a variety of doubts, exceptions, and 
dissents from principles that are advanced, and results that are 
reached, and utters hesitating and half stifled protests against the 
philosophical notions and theories now fashionable in Germany, on 
which the work is built; yet he, in the main, gives his sanction to 
what he calls “ the German method of research,” without fully under- 
standing, we suspect, what the peculiarity of that method is; or see- 
ing how completely foregone the conclusions,—if it is admitted,—are, 
which they deduce from it. In attempting to define it, he says, “ We 
shall not mistake, we believe, if we express its animating principle to 
be, that of reaching Christian truth as it presents itself in Scripture 
and in history, apart from all dogmatic preconceptions.” But what 
are “dogmatic preconceptions” in respect to “Christian truth as it 
presents itself in Scripture and in history?” Is the doctrine or belief 
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that the Scriptures are the word of God—an authoritative revelation 
from him—such a preconception? Chevalier Bunsen undoubtedly 
regards it as such, and rejects and denounces it with the zeal and 
scorn of an indignant partizan. Is the rejection, however, of the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and of the possibility even of an authoritative 
and permanent revelation in a book, regarded by him and Germans 
generally of his school as a“ dogmatic preconception?” Not at all! 
The real peculiarity of “ the German method of research after Chris- 
tian truth” is “ that of reaching” it, “ as it presents itself in Scripture 
and in history,” apart from all belief that the Bible was written by 
inspiration, or that a miraculous inspiration is possible; and on the 
assumption that Christianity is the work of faculties and processes 
that are common to all men; and that the religious sentiments and 
faith in the main of the Christian believer are the same in kind, as 
those of every other religionist, whether a pagan,'a Mahometan, or 
Budhist, a worshipper of idols, of animals, or of deities which the 
intellect and the imagination frame, and station on the mountains, 
in the clouds, or in the distant realms of the invisible world. That isa 
preconception, undoubtedly, on which Chevalier Bunsen, and the 
fashionable school of Germany whom he imitates and eulogises, pro- 
ceed ; and it is by that, that they reach the conclusion they so openly 
avow, that some of the most essential and distinguishing doctrines of 
the word of God are not the doctrines of genuine philosophic Chris- 
tianity ; and that Christianity itself is not a fixed and permanent 
existence, but progressive, varying, and developed from age to age, 
into new, widely differing, and even contradictory forms; that with 
one class it is nothing more than natural religion, or a cold deism ; 
while, with another, it is the crude ritualism and superstition of the 
Catholic communion. This the writer in effect admits in a subse- 
quent description of their method of searching for Christian truth. 
“All know how entirely the living mind of the last century was 
alienated from the vast scheme of theological doctrine, bequeathed 
by the preceding, and nowhere so signally or deplorably as in the 
home of its birth, On the ruins of an equally unchristian and un- 
scientific rationalism, which knew no truth, and cared for none, has 
arisen the German critical and historical school, of which Schleier- 
macher, and Neander, and Nitzch, and Dorner, and Muller, besides 
many others, with our author, are the illustrious representatives; and 
it became not only natural, but an historical necessity, so to speak, 
that these men should take up a different position from that of the 
early Protestantism, to which they yet sought to attach themselves 
in a new and living manner. It remained no more to build on old 
dogmatic foundations. It is needless to regret this, even if we were 
disposed to do so. The task was not a possible one for these men in 
their circumstances.” 
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That is, it was not possible to them, to build on the Bible as a 
positive, infallible, and ever obligatory revelation; because they 
did not regard it as such, nor believe in the possibility of a reve- 
lation in that form. It is inconsistent with their philosophy of 
God and man; nor could they build on the ground of the mere 
rationalists who preceded them; that is, make reason their oracle; 
for it was the boast of the rationalists that that led to the rejection 
of the whole fabric of Christianity, as a fable or fiction. What then 
were they to do, and still ‘‘ attach themselves to early Protestantism 
in a new and living manner?” Their answer is: They were to look 
to the natural sentiments or feelings of the heart for religion, in con- 
tradistinction from reason and an external revelation; treat them as 
the genuine and the only genuine manifestation or expression of the 
divine will; and thus make every man his own oracle, and his senti- 
ments the standard by which the Scriptures are to be interpreted ; 
and the results of that process were to be called pure and fresh Chris- 
tianity. Thus he says :— 

“The task” of building on “the old dogmatic foundations was 
not a possible one for these men in their circumstances. <A far more 
difficult, perplexing, and self-sacrificing one, awaited them; namely, 
amid prevailing unbelief, to seek afresh in Scripture and in history 
for the old and yet ever new truth in the light of their own reviveD 
CurIsTIAN consciousness, and by the help of those critical and his- 
torical implements, at once more potent and more delicate than those 
of a preceding age, which God had given them. This is the great 
work to which the present school of scientific Theology in Germany 
has devoted itself.” 

The point in which their method of searching for truth differs from 
that of the rationalists thus is, simply, that they make “ their own 
consciousness” the guide to truth and its standard, instead of reason: 
and they denominate it “their Christian consciousness,” not to indi- 
cate that it is such a cast of sentiment, affection and views, as the 
Scriptures exhibit as characterizing those who are born of God ; but 
simply to signify that it is the consciousness, that is, the cast of feel- 
ing, sentiment and views, which the contemplation of the Christian 
system, according to their notion of it, begets in them! It does not 
imply at all, accordingly, that it coincides with the peculiar faith and 
affections that are represented in the Scriptures as the distinguishing 
characters of the disciples of Christ; nor that it is the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Their meaning is, simply, that they are the natural 
impressions and sentiments, which the great facts, or supposed facts 
of the Christian system, or story of Christ’s birth, life, and death, 
awakens in them; they are Christian in no higher sense than the 
natural sentiments are that are awakened by Christ’s life, teachings, 
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and death, in other men who simply regard them as historical reali- 
ties, or as possibly or probably such. They are themselves, therefore, 
as absolutely the standard of their Christianity, as the rationalists 
were of theirs; and they cast their religious system as absolutely in 
the mould of their natural sentiments, as the rationalists framed 
theirs after the model of their reason; and they accordingly use as 
large a liberty as they did in rejecting or modifying the doctrines 
and facts of the word of God, and substituting others in their place, 
This the writer indeed, in the very teeth of the commendation he 
so lavishly bestows on their method, proceeds to admit. 

“ But while this method of the critical and historical school of Ger- 
many possesses in its conception such undoubted exceilence, it is yet, we 
must observe, fraught with danger, which is ever apt to run into the most 
hazardous extreme, and which some of its zealous supporters seem to us 
by no means sufficiently to estimate. Our author certainly is far from 
doing this ; and not only so, but he has laid down favorite views and 
principles, which, with all deference, we are inclined to think are so 
far from being in its genuine spirit, that they open a door just to 
return, by another way, to the worst evils of the old dogmatic system. 

“The danger which everywhere attends the method itself, arises 
from its very freedom. The higher criticism which it involves is a 
two-edged sword, which, wielded by too adventurous or inexperienced 
hands, may only make havoc, where it intends to restore. The sub- 
jectivity of the critic brought into such intense play in dealing with 
the text and meaning of ancient authors, is ever apt to overrun itself, 
and become arbitrary in mere wantonness of power. [It is a still 
worse fault, that this subjectivity being altogether unsanctified and 
unbelieving, is a wholly false standard of Christian truth—is, in fact, 
an antagonistic power, and mistakes and misleads infallibly, whether 
it “overruns itself, and becomes arbitrary in mere wantonness of 
power,” or not.] Invested with a divining skill, and exercising with 
such freedom a rehabilitating function, it is obvious what a danger- 
ous eminence he occupies, and what a genuine reverence and judicial 
sobriety, as well as more erudite discernment, are needed to save 
him from abusing his position. And it is here, consequently, as in 
the very nature of the case it could not fail to be, that the German 
critical school has fallen most into error, and that some of its most 
illustrious representatives have exposed themselves fatally to assault. 
In the actual process of criticism they are apt to substitute mere 
feeling—mere subjective arbitrariness, for sober and well-founded in- 
ductions. Even Neander, as a whole, the most deeply and devoutly 
reverent of them all, has often transgressed here. The hushed and 
awed humility, with which his great, yet child-like spirit, commonly 
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dwells within the sanctuary, is not unfrequently laid aside or forgot- 
ten in the intense exaltation of his own personal consciousness, in deal- 
ing with the sacred text. 

“ In the volumes before us there are abundant traces of this same 
undue critical subjectivity. Relating merely to uninspired docu- 
ments, it does not indeed ever appear so painfully as when applied to 
the sacred Scriptures ; but it assumes sometimes a confidence and 
authoritative velemence which are very far from pleasing.” 

The principle of the two schools,—that the mind is the standard 
by which the nature and truth of Christianity are to be determined,— 
is thus essentially the same. They both reject the Scriptures as a 
revelation. They both reject the great doctrine of redemption by 
the blood of Christ. The difference between them is, chiefly, that 
the rationalists openly treat Christianity as a fiction or delusion; 
the theologists of feeling or emotion frame a vague deism out of their 
natural sentiments; after the image accordingly of the natural man, 
and the very antipodes, in its most essential features of the religion 
of Christ ; and endeavor to pass it off on the church as genuine Chris- 
tianity. The latter is scarcely less false} and is much more mischiev- 
ous than the former. The scepticism of the rationalist, shocked by 
its daring and impiety ; the specious course of Schleiermacher, Nean- 
der, and their school, while betraying their disciples into an equal 
rejection of the essentials of the Christian systera, beguiles them into 
the belief that they still retain Christianity itself in a purer and more 
sublimated form, in a cold and faint play of the natural emotions 
and affections, untransformed into the divine image, and untaught 
of the Spirit of God. We regret that the North British should give 
its sanction, in any measure, to so antichristian and preposterous a 
system. 

A writer in the Westminster for April, of far greater knowledge 
and power, and a disciple of this German doctrine itself, gives a much 
juster statement of its principles and view of the contrast it presents 
to Protestantism, and exhibits it as nothing more nor less than Pan- 
theism, moulded by the theory, now so current, of development. 

There is another article in the North British for May, on the Inter- 
national Relations of Great Britain, of more than ordinary interest from 
the picture it presents of the changes that have taken place in the dispo- 
sition of the nation in respect to war, and its connexion with the states 
on the continent. The general feeling, especially of the commercial 
and manufacturing classes, has become, the writer represents, averse 
to war, because of its disastrous effects on their prosperity, and so re- 
solutely, that nothing but a stern necessity could drive a ministry 
into a conflict with any of their neighbors; while from the modifica- 
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tions which other governments have undergone, they would now be 
left, should such a contest arise, dependent on themselves alone for 
safety ; not a solitary state of much rank on the continent, he de- 
clares, could be expected to act the part, in such a crisis, of an ally. 
The British are the only people in Europe who now enjoy a repre- 
sentative government. Despotisms reign in all the other states, and 
their instincts prompt them to repress and overturn the power of 
Great Britain, rather than to co-operate with and sustain her. Re- 
luctant as they are, however, to plunge again into the vortex of war, 
he thinks they will not long be able to avoid it, and that but a brief 
period is to pass ere a large share of the present territorial arrange- 
ments on the continent will be broken up, and the races that are 
now held in bondage, especially in Italy and Germany, be organized 
under governments of their own. 

There is a highly instructive article in the Westminster for July 
on the Turkish Empire, in which it is suggested that it may be the 
policy of the western powers—instead of endeavoring to uphold the 
Turkish government, smitten as it is with incurable decay, or allow- 
ing the territory to be divided between the adjacent states—to prompt 
the erection by the Christian population of an independent empire, 
or confederation of states, such as Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, Bos- 
nia, Bulgaria, Albania—which should act independently in regard to 
their own internal government, and collectively in regard to the 
affairs of Europe; their integrity and independence being guaranteed 
by the western powers. The scheme is regarded by the writer, how- 
ever, as little likely to be carried into effect, and is apparently alto- 
gether impracticable. A purely representative government over a 
single or a federative empire could not subsist for an hour; while 
an efficient monarchy could not be established there unless by the 
consent of the Czar, who will never assent to such a measure unless 
the sceptre is held by a prince of his line, which would be, in effect, 
to surrender the territory to him. And it is destined, there is every 
reason to believe, to pass to him, when—probably still at a consi- 
derable distance—the time of its change comes. 

An article ia the Edinburgh, for July, and one also in Blackwood, 
for August, on China, present much information respecting the pre- 
sent condition of that empire. The former traces the insurrection 
that has spread over so large a part of the provinces to “the 
defeat which the proud and boastful government of the country 
sustained in the war with Great Britain.” It was then that 
the arms were distributed among the people which they are now . 
employing to overthrow their rulers. It was the new and insupport- 
able exactions to which they were subjected, to raise the indemnity 
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paid to the British, and the intolerable evils that spring from the 
trade in opium, that drove them to resistance. The English have 
been greatly disappointed, it seems, in respect to the commercial 
advantages they expected from the treaty to which they forced the 
empire, by that war. The amount of merchandise now finding a 
market there is very little greater than before, when the trade was 
confined to a single port. The abject poverty of a large part of the 
population precludes them from the consumption of foreign mer- 
chandise. They can, at the best, barely subsist. They have no sur- 
plus products to exchange for articles of luxury or necessity. Their 
power of purchasing commodities from other nations is not greater, 
in proportion to their numbers, than that of the people of Burmah 
or Hindostan. 

What the issue is to be of the revolution in China is still very 
doubtful. Little is known of the changes which have been wrought 
by the insurgents in the provinces which they have overrun; or to 
what extent, should they prove successful, the government they may 
establish will be likely to contribute to the well being of the people. 
It seems to promise the overthrow, in a considerable measure, of the 
reigning idolatry and superstition, and if it yields.no important civil 
benefits, will, we hope, open the way for a freer intercourse with 
Christian nations, and an unobstructed proclamation of the gospel. 

There is a review also in thesame number on the nations of India— 
for one hundred millions of whom the British parliament has lately 
framed a government—in which their principal languages are enume- 
rated, and their manners described, and the question is discussed of 
the feasibility of introducing the English among them, as a common 
tongue. 

Besides these, there are discussions in these numbers on a variety 
of other important subjects, that are written with learning and 
ability. 


2. THe Improvement OF THE Present Strate or Tunas. A Dis- 
course to the Students of Dartmouth College. By N. Lord, Pre- 
sident, Hanover, 1853. 


Tue object of this discourse is to state the special ends and char- 
acteristics of the present dispensation; to show what the proper 
spheres are of religion, of reason, of civilization, and of science; and 
to point out the unphilosophical and impious character of the fashion- 
able theories of the world, of creatures, and of God, which make man 
his own deity and his own redeemer, and treat the material and 
intellectual culture of this life, as the perfection and happiness to 
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which he should aspire, and all that he is destined to attain. The 
attempts of the shallow speculatists, who are now swaying the gene- 
ral mind, to solve all the phenomena of the universe by the mere 
light of reason, or the still fainter torch of hypothesis, he lashes with 
a just severity. So far from any adequacy to the task they under- 
take, they have not reached such a stage of illumination as to be 
able to discern the broad line which, like a towering mountain range, 
separates the territory of mere assumption and conjecture from 
known and demonstrable fact ; or distinguish the narrow limits within 
which their powers are circumscribed from the all-comprehending 
and illimitable, which are exclusively God’s. 

“There has been much adventurous speculation,” he says, “ con- 
cerning the vestiges of creation, and the foot prints of the Creator. 
But nothing is settled. Nothing can be settled by the natural 
reason, in regard to supernatural phenomena. They are beyond 
our limits. We must fall back on the revelations. The disorders of 
men and of the earth belong to inspired history. Science may 
investigate, and classify, and describe the facts. God only can resolve 
them. God has resolved them. The Bible reveals the creation, the 
fall of man from original righteousness, the curse consequently in- 
flicted upon him, and upon the earth, and all terrestrial creatures, for 
his sake. There is no other true solution; and whatever professed 
solution admits not this divine account, lacks the primal and essential 
element of a sound and comprehensive philosophy.” 

The attempts of the rationalists of the day to make out a redemp- 
tion of the race from those evils on the mere ground of nature, he 
shows to be still more baseless and absurd. 

“Whether there is to be a restitution of this disordered scene is 
equally above science, considered independently of revelation. We 
cannot predicate deliverance from the curse of sin, and from the 
consequent evils of a fallen state, of any merely natural agencies. 
We can only presume it of a possible supernatural interposition. 
God only, who inflicts the curse, can remove it. A dead body, a 
dead tree, have no recuperative power, nor a dead soul. There is 
no known law by which sin, disorder, death, can cure themselves.” 

But errors in regard to the destiny of the race are not confined to 
the infidel philosophies of the day. Very mistaken notions prevail also 
in the church respecting the great scheme of the divine government 
over the world. 

“ Whether the present state of things will be materially improved ; 
that is, whether Christian virtue will become characteristic of society 
in general, during the present amv of Christianity, so that God shall 
have pleasure in it, as he had in the original creation, is a question that 
remains to be drawn out from the confusions and rubbish of a spec- 
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ulative theology. Jt is likely to be the question of our times, as justi- 
fication by faith belonged to the times of Luther, or a self-determined 
will to the times of Edwards. The providence of God among the 
nations, and its thickening omens, drive us to it. It must have the 
consideration of thinking men, and not be prejudged without inquiry, 
and decided by authority, or put down by invidious criticism and 
affected learning.” 

What his own views are of the theory that generally prevails, and 
of the teachings of the Scriptures, he leaves his readers no room to 
doubt. 

‘“‘T see no reason why a fallen system should free itself from the 
curse of sin any more than a fallen individual, or that the earth and 
man should attain to their promised restitution, till he who is the 
resurrection and the life shall bring about a supernatural deliverance, 

“ Most of the modern churches imagine that they see such reason 
in the command of Christ to evangelize all nations, and in the 
general strain of prophecy that all nations shall be ultimately con- 
verted. The reason is plausible; for the command of Christ is, 
doubtless, obligatory to the end, and sooner or later the world will ac- 
cordingly be evangelized. The word of prophecy is sure, that in the 
dispensation of the fulness of time Christ will gather all men to him- 
self. The error of the churches consists, not in giving undue promi- 
nence to either of these revealed facts, but in putting them out of 
their true and natural relations, in accordance with the speculative 
theory of human development and progress received from the schools. 
They have inconsiderately admitted that false element into their 
theology, and it has produced the confusions which now exist. . . . 
They anticipate a glory which cannot be had in this probationary 
state of discipline and trial. They would have the first resurrection 
by a natural process of evolution, and not by a new creation. They 
would inherit the New Jerusalem before it comes down from God out 
of heaven. 

“We deny all this; and to the contrary we maintain that the 
present dispensation of the gospel is, to its very close, disciplinary, 
militant, probational, in which believers and unbelievers, good and 
bad men, will live together, and carry on the affairs of the fallen 
world, according to their respective holy and unholy characters, with 
reference to the discrimination and judgment which Christ has ap- 
pointed for the dispensation of his second coming. We affirm that 
now the child Jesus is set, rfot for universal salvation, but for the fall 
and rising of many ; and for revealing the secrets of all hearts; that 
his gospel is to be preached in all the world for a witness to the 
nations, with a view to their trial, proof, and retribution ; that it is 
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not a philosopher’s stone, but a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence to a disobedient and gainsaying people, as Christ has taught 
us: ‘For judgment am I come into this world, that they which see 
not might see, and that they which see might be made blind.’ We 
affirm that, whereas during the present age Christ is despised and 
rejected by mankind in general, in the coming age he will be mani- 
fested in glory and majesty, and will bring with him his once 
afflicted and oppressed people, but now risen and triumphant, and 
make them like himself, both kings and priests, and they shall reign 
upon the earth, having a wise, righteous, and beneficent authority 
with him over the residuary nations fora millennium ; at whose close 
this glorified kingdom shall be presented perfect to the Father, and 
the second resurrection shall take place, ‘and death and hell shall 
be cast into the lake of fire’ But during the present dispensation 
the ecclesia is an ‘election,’ not intended to be all comprehending ; 
and all attempts at a universal comprehension are visionary and futile, 
not consisting with God’s everlasting plan. 

“These and other related facts, constituting together an illustrious 
scheme of government, by. which the manifold perfections of God will 
be made known to principalities and powers in the ages to come, 
according to his eternal purpose by Christ Jesus our Lord, we hold 
to be the teaching of the Scriptures, in contradiction to the modern 
speculations. These speculations are not warranted by the philology 
of the Scriptures, but, on the contrary, are opposed to it; being 
contrary to those laws of interpretation by which we claim to know 
the meaning of all other books. They are not warranted by Biblical 
theology; . .. they are not warranted by history; but, on the 
contrary, it is evident that the primitive churches never thought of 
them for a long period... ... They are not warranted by the 
known course of God’s moral providence. ..... They have no 
claim on any score to canonical authority. On the contrary, we can 
show where and when, and how they were foisted into the primitive 
churches, and the churches of the Reformation, and under what 
patronage, and with what questionable connexions, and spurious 
pretexts, and injurious results.” 

We rejoice that there is so authoritative a voice to proclaim these 
great truths in New England. 
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3. THovcuts oN THE OrIGIN, CHARACTER, AND INTERPRETATION OF 
Scriptura Propruecy, in Seven Discourses, with Notes by Samuel 
Hi. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Learning and the Interpre- 
tation of Scripture in the General Theological Seminary, and of 
the Hebrew Language and Literature ig Columbia College. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 


Tue author treats in this volume of the divine origin of Prophecy, 
of its “increasing development,” or the gradual steps by which the 
great purposes of the Most High are unfolded by successive predic- 
tions, of the various modes in which revelations are communi- 
cated, of the nature of simile and figure, of the proper rules of inter- 
pretation, and of the requisite qualifications of an interpreter. These 
subjects present a wide field for disquisition, and are discussed with 
much learning and ability. Many of the topics are very happily 
presented, and the work is generally marked by the careful investiga- 
tion, independent judgment, and sound sense for which Dr. Turner is 
distinguished. The following is his view of the nature of prophetic 
vision, and may_be taken as a specimen of his style :— 

“Tt has already been made sufficiently clear that impressions pro- 
duced on the mind of the prophet, have to him all the vividness of 
reality, and perhaps even in a greater degree than outward actions 
can have by means of the usual bodily organs. The things may be 
remote in time and place, but to the mind of the divine seer they are 
present living realities, and are described as such. Stationed, as it 
were, on an eminence, the prophet sees different points, however 
distant they may be, in one view. In his rapt mind, he observes 
before him an outline of the future delineated and portrayed in dif- 
ferent degrees of graphic minuteness, the prospect more or less appa- 
rently distant, sometimes obscurely marked, and sometimes presented 
in bold relief, as in a picture; the distant now mingling itself with 
what is close at hand, now fading away in the remote perspective, 
He follows the order of appearance, not that of space, or chronology, 
or history. He is intent upon the scene, and borne along by that 
commanding influence which fixes his soul upon the prospect. The 
representation is deeply impressed upon his mind, and when he comes 
again to his natural condition, he copies what he has seen, and 
describes what he has witnessed. Any point of particular interest and 
importance which may have fixed the attention of the elevated seer 
he brings out prominently by repeated and various representations. 
The copy, however, is a faithful picture of the original, the description 
a true account of the fact; but the coloring, the style, the figures,— 
these are peculiar to the writer, and they are modified by the diversity 
of external circumstances, which have contributed to form his whole 
mental and moral constitution.”—Pp. 79, 80. 
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That the prophet postponed his record or description of the vision 
till the ecstacy was passed, we think very improbable. It would seem 
from John’s representation of the vision of the rainbow angel—Rev, 
x.—that he was about to write the utterances of the seven thunders, 
immediately on hearing them; and was prevented by the voice from 
heaven ;—which shows, as well as the scenes that immediately fol- 
lowed, that he was still in the prophetic ecstacy. 

In regard to the meaning of the prophecies, Dr. Turner holds that 
many of them are charged with a double, that is both a philological 
and a spiritual sense, and which is much the same, that many of 
them, especially those that relate to the restoration of the Israelites, 
are to be explained as chiefly, and perhaps altogether figurative, and re- 
lating to the Gentile church. From these views we wholly dissent ; and 
their erroneousness is indicated by the total absence of the clear defi- 
nitions, the solid proofs, and the conclusive reasonings that appear in 
the other parts of the volume. Here everything is vague, assumed 
without evidence, and left without explication. To have established 
his theory, he should have shown what figure there is that can give 
language predictions such a meaning; and should have unfolded its 
nature, proved its reality, stated the principle on which it is used, and 
made it clear that it gives to the prophecies respecting the return of 
the Israelites and the rebuilding of Jerusalem, the import which he 
ascribes to them. Nothing of the kind, however, is presented. The 
whole is in fact taken for granted. Dr. Turner appears not to have 
considered that a passage cannot be figurative, except by having a 
figure or figures in it; that there are no figures but the simile, me- 
taphor, hypocatastasis, and others known to rhetoricians, that have 
a specific nature, and are used on fixed and well known principles ; 
and that none of them can be the medium of such a meaning as he 
ascribes to the predictions in question. He writes as though there 
were besides those, some different and general figure, by which whole 
prophecies have, irrespective of their philological signification, a figu- 
rative or representative function. There is no such figure, however, 
known to the sacred or any other language. That Dr. Turner does 
not employ the term, in this connexion, in its ordinary sense, is seen 
from the passage we have quoted, in which he represents “ the 
figures” of the prophets as the work of their own minds, or as spring- 
ing from their peculiar temperament and taste. He there un- 
doubtedly uses the word to denote rhetorical figures merely ; as he 
cannot be supposed to maintain that the spiritual sense which he 
holds lies couched in their predictions, was the invention of the 
prophets; or that it was owing to their cast of mind that the 
scenery, agents, and acts of their visions, were employed to express 
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the spiritual sense which he holds is embodied in their predictions, 
That would be to make the revelations themselves the work of the 
prophets, in place of inspirations from the Most High. If there be, then, 
such a peculiar figure as he assumes, differing from those of ordinary 
language, why does he not distinguish it by a proper name? Why 
is not its existence proved, its nature defined, its law stated, and a 
clear and unanswerable demonstration furnished that it exists in the 
prophecies in question, and makes them the vehicle of the sense 
which he holds they express ? 

But notwithstanding these exceptions, the volume is worthy, not 
merely of a perusal, but of a careful study. It exhibits much re- 
search ; presents many sound and excellent views, and everywhere 
treats the Sacred Word with the reverence and trust that are due to 
the oracles of God. Among the essential qualifications of an inter- 
preter of the Scriptures, he places a belief in their inspiration. 

“ Indissolubly allied,” he says, to “ a true religious character as a 
requisite for the office of interpreter, is a firm conviction that the 
prophecies of the Old Testament are of divine origin. It is a very 
remarkable fact, and particularly exemplified during the last hundred 
years, that Sacred Scripture has been, to an extensive degree, the 
subject of critical examination and most learned comment, by men 
who do not admit the first principles of revealed religion. Men 
whose philosophy denies the reality, and, in some cases, even the 
possibility of miracle or inspiration, have devoted their lives to a 
critical and exegetical examination of that holy book, the authority 
of which is based on these two principles, which the book itself every- 
where avows and claims. The Bible is treated simply as a venera- 
ble record of remote antiquity, interesting and important in its bear- 
ing on the history and condition of man in past ages, and on his 
religious, intellectual, and social characteristics. Philological investi- 
gation is also one of the various motives which have had influence in 
producing this anomaly. Learning, taste, genius, and critical acumen, 
are often displayed in a very high degree by this class of commenta- 
tors. But they deny that, properly speaking, the Bible is the word 
of God. They are willing to admit inspiration in some parts of its 
contents, but it is the inspiration of the poet, or the orator, or the 
genius, not that supernatural influence of the divine guide which 
communicates truths that could not otherwise be discovered. Such 
an influence is denied as unphilosophical. Now, it is very possible 
that expositors of this class may perceive and explain the true phi- 
lological meaning of the words commented on; but the very na- 
ture of their principles necessarily leads them to invent groundless 
theories inconsistent with fact, and must frequently warp their minds, 
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and prevent them from catching the view of writers with whose in- 
ward moral nature they have but little sympathy, and whose govern- 
ing principle they repudiate.”—Pp. 139-141. 

Unfortunately there are in some of our seminaries men who are 
very far from regarding a disbelief in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures as a disqualification for the office of interpreter and theologian ; 
and who take those foreign infidels as their guides, not merely in 
philology, but in a still higher degree in philosophy and theology, 
and draw their religion of dreamy feeling and sentiment, from the 
depths of their own dark and perverted natures, instead of embracing 
that which God has revealed and enjoined in his word ; and the in- 
fluence they are exerting, doubtless, corresponds to their principles. 
The sceptical and atheistic doctrines which they have adopted so 
eagerly from others, it will be found, at length, they are as zealously 
teaching, and they and their disciples will prove to be as thorough 
enemies to the Christian system as the great infidel chiefs are whom 
they take as their leaders. 


4, Lectures on Practica Supsects. By the Rev. Henry Melvill, 
B.D., Principal of the East India College and Chaplain to the Tower 
of London. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1853. 


Tus volume is marked by the qualities for which Mr. Melvill’s wri- 
tings are distinguished—great copiousness, ingeniousness, and ele- 
gance of thought, high graphic powers, and a clear and impressive 
exhibition of the great truths of the gospel. He has an unusual sway 
over those whom he addresses. His discourses are so framed that 
the reader and hearer are made to take a personal interest in the 
discussion at every step, and like spectators of some great scene, or 
sharers in some great action, are absorbed in the issue to which they 
are borne forward, and feel its intimate relations to themselves. In 
several of the sermons the text is used by accommodation; or the 
external gifts bestowed on the ancient people of God are treated as 
emblems of the spiritual blessings conferred on Christian believers, 
and his dealings with individuals at one period, as symbols of his 
dealings with his children generally at others. These, if not unob- 
noxious to criticism, abound with striking thoughts, and display a 
large knowledge of the lights and shadows that flit across the path 
of life, the doubts and fears, the sorrows and joys, that agitate the 
Christian heart. 
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5. A Commentary oN THE Sone or Sotomon, by the Rev. George 
Burrowes, Professor in Lafayette College, Pa. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam 8. Martien. 1853. 


Tus volume consists of an introduction, a translation and analy- 
sis of the Song, and a comment. Professor Burrowes regards the 
poem as an allegory of Christ and the church. On that construc- 
tion, however, the period it represents is not to be considered as the 
present, in which the church is in thraldom, but that which is to fol- 
low Christ’s second advent, when he is to reign on the earth; as the 
saints alone who are glorified, are to constitute the bride; and their 
adoption into that relation with him, of which marriage is the sym- 
bol, is not to take place till their resurrection, acceptance, and inves- 
titure with crowns in his millennial kingdom.—Rev. xix. 6-9. And 
taken as having that reference, it presents in the delicate and fervid 
affection of the spouse, who is the chief speaker, a beautiful emblem 
of the awed, admiring, and adoring love with which the risen and 
glorified will regard the Redeemer; and in the responses of the 
bridegroom, a lofty and impressive representation of the grace and 
love which the Saviour is to manifest toward them. The bridegroom 
and bride are drawn as beau-ideals of our nature ; as each undoubt- 
edly was to the other; and instead of fallen beings, may rather be con- 
ceived as what such a pair would have been if our first parents had 
not apostatized :—adorned with all the gifts in their noblest shapes 
that impart dignity and grace to our race ; a quick and comprehensive 
intelligence; an exquisite sensibility to beauty in all its forms; the 
utmost delicacy of taste ; tender, fervid, and rapturous affections, un- 
warped by passion, untarnished by sin; and a pure and seraphic de- 
light in each other’s society. The unspotted love, the unmingled joy 
in each other, the extatic pleasure of expressing their mutual admi- 
ration and attachment, and the lavish and exquisite imagery in which 
they clothe their delineations of each other and utter their hearts, 
form together, undoubtedly, a purer, and more majestic symbol than 
any other that our world presents of the beauty and grandeur of 
the union that is to subsist between Christ and his saints, whom at 
his coming he is to raise from the ruins of death, and exalt to thrones 
and sceptres in his millennial kingdom. 











